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Tories torn by agonising choice 




Anthony Bevins 
Colin Brown 
and Fran Abrams 


Right-wing Conservative MPs were left last 
night with an agonising choice for their par- 
ty leadership: Kenneth Ciarfce. whose 
views they do not share on Europe, or 
William Hague, who is not respected by the 
purist Euro-sceptics. 

In yesterday's inconclusive second-round 
ballot, Mr Clarke got 64 votes, up 15 on 
last week’s first round; Mr Hague got 62, 
up by 21; and John Redwood won 38, an 
additional 11 votes. 

As runner-up, Mr Redwood is auto- 
matically eliminated, leaving Mr Clarke and 
Mr Hague to fight it out for the Redwood 
vote. Some Mfis immediately switched to 
Mr Darke, others to Mr Hague, while oth- 
ers spoke of abstention. But the essential 
agony of the Redwood vote 
was summed up by James 
Cran, a Euro-sceptic MP 
who origin ally voted for 
Michael Howard and who 
backed Mr Redwood yes- 
terday. He said of Mr 
Hague: “There is one can- 
didate who has got the right 
agenda but I'm not sure he 
is a heavy hitter in the 
House, which the leader of 
the Opposition has to be. And then I’ve got 
another candidate who is a heavy hitter but 
who hasn't got the right agenda, particu- 
larly on Europe. So lhave sot a classical 
dilemma to resolve by sometime on Thurs- 
day morning.” 

It is possible that so many Euro-sceptics 
could abstain in tomorrow’s final ballot that 
the new leader might be left without the 
83-plus votes needed to give him the sup- 
port of a majority of the 164 Tbry MPs. 

The man who comes top of the ballot in 
such circumstances would win the leader- 
ship - but he would be so damaged that be 
could not be expected to survive for the rest 
of the Parliament. That result could raise 
the real prospect of yet another Tory lead- 
ership challenge, once new rules had been 
set up to give party members a vote for the 
first time. 

It might also increase the temptation for 
the former Cabinet ministers Michael Por- 
tillo and Chris Patten to seek a return to 
the Commons, to stage a more dear-cut 
contest 

Last night the tore loyalties of the Red- 
wood vote turned to angry exchanges in 
Commons corridors. One Redwood sup- 
porter said he would wait until Mr Redwood 
had given a lead, but another Redwood vot- 
er told him: “You can’t possibly vote for 
Darke.** Yet that was precisely what Tere- 


sa Gonnan was hinting aL Julian Lewis, who 
voted for Mr Redwood, said he was think- 
ing of abstaining. “John Redwood has 
shown tremendous honour and darity but 
the party has derided not to go down that 
road." 

John Townend, chairman of the right- 
wing 92 Group, said he would be writing 
a letter to all group members today, urg- 
ing them to vote for Mr Hague. 

“If the right can’t get its act together over 
this we might as well pack up," he said. 
“One candidate is a Europhfle and sup- 
ported by the left. William Hague is on the 
centre right, and in the last two weeks he 
has taken a much tougher position on Eu- 
rope. His views are more in line with John 
Redwood's." 

Mr Redwood was last night holding ur- 
gent talks with his campaign team at the 
Commons, amid speculation that be would 
be offered a key role in the 
Sbadow Cabinet by Mr 
Clarke. 

One of Mr Clarke's back- 
ers said: “Ken is cutting not 
fine deals, but he recognis- 
es that on domestic policy, 
education and health, Mr 
Redwood is putting some in- 
teresting ideas forward 
up." 

Michael Heseltine warned 
again last night that while Mr Clarke was 
offering unity, and the inclusion of all 
strands of thinking in his frontbench team 
- that was not on offer from Mr Hague. 

Referring to Mr Hague’s threat to ex- 
dude anyone who did not toe his line in 
opposition to the single currency, Mr Hes- 
e ltm e said: “It is wrong for a potential leader 
to lay down terms which must divide the 
party, by definition, that excludes a signif- 
icant part of Conservative thinking.” 

However, Peter Ufley, who backed Mr 
Hague after dropping out of the contest in 
the first round, said last night that he be- 
lieved his candidate could unite the party 
around a Euro-sceptic stance. 

“I think the party as a whole will have no 
difficulty with the position William Hague 
has spelt out, of ruling out membership of 
the single currency in the next Parliament 
That was the direction we were moving in, 
and I am sure that will be acceptable to the 
whole bulk of the party," he said. 

The result led to clashes outside com- 
mittee room 14, where Tory MPS had 
trooped in all day to vote. One Clarke sup- 
porter angrily protested to a Hague cam- 
paigner that Mr Darke would be excluded 
from a Hague Shadow Cabinet. 

But in a dear sign that the Hague camp 
were trying to win hack some Darke votes, 
he was assured: “It’s a technicality." 


‘It is hard to 
see how either 
man can hold 

this together’ 
Andrew Marr, 
page 23 


which will be taken 




‘If this were a serious party, then. . . ’ 


An eager young journalist, 
standing in the committee cor- 
— rulor yesterday afternoon. 

asked Tory MP James Cran how 
, be had voted in round two of the 
‘ leadership election. “Sod ou , 
-. replied the graceless Euro- 

• sceptic, and scuttled away cross- 
Ti-ty. And sod off, as it turns out, 
:• is exactly what he and many of 
/'his colleagues did vote for. 

>-• the Conservatives were a se- 
nous political party (like Labour 

■ say, or Natural Law) this con- 
test would have ended last night- 
Unable to stomach Ken Clarke 
V (the adult choice), 20 or so of 
"'•(he less ideological Redwood 

• supporters - knowing after the 
.... first- bafiot that he could never 

win - would have thrown their 


weight behind William Hague in 
the second round. After all, 
their man had already proved 
(by beating both Luley and 
Howard) that he was the cham- 
pion of the Tbnr right, and had 
ensured that his views on mat- 
ters European would have to be 
consulted by the new leader. 
Wbat was now important was 
the manner of a Hague victory. 

But this does not appear to 
be a serious party. It was bad 
enough that the electorate 
should be so small and unrep- 
resentative. and that the voting 
method should be so. arcane. 
These legacies of two compla- 
cent decades might just have 
been overcome by a steeliness 
of purpose. Instead, the division 


of the voces ensures that Mr 
Hague, should he emerge vic- 
torious tomorrow, manages 
both to looklike everyone’s sec- 
ond choice and - simultaneously 
- a prisoner of the Redwood- 
ite right. It is hard to imagine 
a result that could have made 
Hague’s accession seem less 
' assured, short of malting him 
pose naked on top of the stat- 
ue of Richard the LiouhearL 
If nothing ielse though, the 
“sod off" vote has resolved one 
question that has been lying 
. around since the election: was 
this Tbry defeat more akin to the 
Labour debacle ofl 979, or that 
ofl9S3? Would it be Ihe begin- 
. Ding of a process of renewal or 
usher in a period of infighting 



DAVID 

A AR0N0V1TCH 


and political cretinism? In 1979, 
following the 30-seat Thatcher 
victory, a large section of the 
Labour Party (arid, to an extent, 
people like me) got it into their 
heads that the problem had 
been an absence of socialist zeaL 
What was needed was import 
controls, increased taxation and 
workers’ councils. So for three 


years the party and the elec- 
torate ceased to east in the 
same cosmos as each other. The 
landslide defeat of 1983 cured 
most Labour supporters of 
these delusions. They set out on 
the Kinnodrite voyage to dock 
once more with the voters. But 
it took 14 more years and many 
shed tears to succeed. 

Right now the momentum in 
ihe Tory parliamentary party is 
with the zealots. The youngest, 
most vigorous members are on 
the right. There is no Labour 
equivalent of such strange 
young grey-haired fundamen- 
talists as Territorial Army offi- 
cer and Prayer Book Society 
member Desmond S wayne. or 
ex Tbry student John Bencow. 


Emboldened by the suicidal 
support of great Conservative 
newspapers, they are optimistic 
that (hey can at worst affect, and 
at best inherit. The rest of us 
know that they can only destroy. 

After the figures were an- 
nounced Mr Hague swept for- 
ward to the waiting cameras at 
the St Stephen's entrance. But 
he could not tell a tale of de- 
termination and change, nor 
outline his strategy for taking 
the party from woe to weaL No. 
this was his statement of tri- 
umph: “I'm delighted to have 
the support of 62 colleagues and 
to have gained more support 
over the tost week than any oth- 
er candidate. ~ From 41 la 62 in 
a week. Whoopee. 


Schools plan classroom timeshare 


’ Mr 


Lucy Ward 

-frforation Correspondent 
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A council is so short of school 
places it is considering splitting 

-the school day into two and 

sending children to lessons m 

^^Early shift pupils in Bofiel d, 
north London, would start 
lessons at 7.45am, while : those 
on the late shift would not 


•„ at dif- ty is understood to have for- a projected dwrtfaU of 200 
secondary-age children at cm r a shift system, places for children transferring 

fere nl limes. MtamriuteMe- ^ ra Jfresh to secondary school ft. Sep- 

shift pupils wo«W “f* “P owa-how best to man- iemberl99S,woiseningio400 

walking home well after mght- “fXooTadmissions.wh.ch places by 1999. . 

“Seme is already being 


schools from neighbouring au- 
thorities. 

The proposed shift system, 
which is bared on a model op- 
— in some parts of Cana- 


& 


J * 



“WOUW. were j .u' 

cleaners whizzing round the 
school bet^en session^ 


1 between sessions^ .^rfsd, ^Crising to about through a combination of 

■"•BOKSSi ^StUXL — **■ 


shortfall has come 
ha combination of 
factors, the LEA says, including 


"“Sfidd is not alone among is a rise in themunbiof schoof 

London boroughs and ^ rur ' w^StwtibnsSircon- age children in the borough and 

ban authorities mftemg a ^XKkandgover- theincreaT 


London nheofeiriU options ouimr con- ^tauiuKMwuicuuiuusu-u- 

baa auOtonues m schools aad gover- ibe increasing numbeis of 

nors in the borongh, to counter pupils coming tons secondary 


inuius lur pupus. 

Other options for accom- 
modating more pupils, without 
adding buildings, include in- 
creasing the numbers of chil- 
dren per class over the agreed 
□umber, or fanning out sixth- 


form provision to colleges or al- 
ternative rented buildings. 

Helen Osman, a parent gov- 
ernor at Grange Park Primary 
School whose nine-year-old 
daughter, Nicola, is due lo 
move to secondary school in two 
years’ time, said arty farther en- 
largement of class sizes risked 
damaging children's education, 
while a shift system would cause 
logistical chaos for families. 

Councillor Achilles Geor- 
gmu, chair of Enfield's educa- 
tion committee, said the 
authority had taken a respon- 
sible attitude to planning places 
but had suffered through gov- 
ernment refusal to grant per- 
mission to borrow cash for 
building. 
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ABBEYLOAN 


ABBEYLOAN. THE FAST AFFORDABLE 
PERSONAL LOAN. 

Speed is of the essence, especially if you’ve already 
seen something you really want to buy. Abbey 
National will give you a fast derision on amounts 
from £500 to £15,000 and our. experience will 
mean yon needn’t worry about borrowing more 
than you can afford. All you 
need to do is pick up the 
phone Mid call: 

0345 54 55 56 

(quoting ref: 7245) 
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Acas plans quick-fix system 
for job grievances 

Britain s government-funded industrial peacemakers are planning a 
rast-pack route to resolving grievances as the number of individual 
employment rights cases reached a new record. 

The conciliation service Acas has been asked by the Government 
■ practicalities of a quick-fix system for sorting out 

individual cases. Ministers are keen to cut a swathe through the 
long queue of cases for industrial tribunal hearings where a 
waiting period of six weeks is common. The plan for an alternative 
system for sorting out grievances emerged as the Acas annual 
rep<« showed that employment rights cases had exceeded 100,000 
tor the first time. The figure has increased for the ninth successive 
year since 1987 when it was 40,817. 

Officials at Acas envisage a new system in which hearings would 
last around half a day — unlike the weeks at tribunals — and that there 
would be a result within a fortnight If a case goes into the industrial 
tribunal labyrinth, it can take years to emerge. Barrie Clement 

Police warning over new ecstasy 

Police last night warned of a new type of the rave drug ecstasy as a 
teenage boy remained seriously til in hospital. 

Andrew Woodlock, 13, of New Stevenston, Lanarkshire, is said 
to still be in a “critical” condition. Two other youngsters were also 
taken to Monklands District General Hospital for treatment, and 
have since been discharged. A 13-year-old boy, who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, and 19-year-old Steven MacFarlane, of 
Holytown, L anarkshire, appeared on petition at Hamilton Sheriff 
Court yesterday in connection with the incident. 

Strathclyde Police have described the new variant of the drug, 
which has been discovered in the Lanarkshire area, and say the 
tablets are diamond shaped, off-white in colour and have a small 
line through the centre. Superintendent Iain Gordon said: “If 
offered tablets, please remember that you have no way of knowing 
where the tablet originated from, or what is contained in it.” 

BA settles French airport dispute 

British Airways' dispute with French airport authorities over 
security is over, the airline announced yesterday. 

BA had been angry that Air Algerie, a potential target for 
Islamic fundamentalists, was allowed to open a check-in desk 
within yards of its own at Charles de Gaulle Airport However, BA 
announced yesterday that the row, which began in April, bad been 
resolved after Aeroports de Paris agreed to allow the British airline 
move its own check-in facilities. 

Taking a virtual voyage into history 

Visitors to the Natural History- 
Museum in London will 
tomorrow be invited on a 
virtual voyage with the 18th- 
centuiy explorer Captain 
James Cook in an experiment 
which could foreshadow the 
future of museum galleries. 

The exhibit, open until 31 
August, uses 3D computer 
generation to recreate the 
voyage of the captain's ship 
HMS Endeavour, during which 



he discovered New Zealand. 
Using a joystick, visitors will be 
able to navigate the interior of a 3D reconstruction of the vessel. 
Entitled “Virtual Endeavour”, the exhibit is financed by the 
European Commission. An Internet site showing scenes from the 
exhibition is accessible on http^Avvw.nhnuac.uk/SICMA/promo. 

Mother jailed for killing son 

A mother who killed her four-year-old son by poisoning him with 
salt was jailed for life yesterday. 

Caroline Lloyd, who fed her son salt in his fizzy drinks for 10 
days until he eventually died, was suffering from Munchausen’s 
Syndrome by Proxy, Oxford Crown Court was told; her personality 
disorder was so severe that it would be un treatable in hospital, 
psychiatrists said in reports. Lloyd started lacing her son's drinks 
on 19 February. Stuart Lloyd, her husband and Christophers 
stepfather, became worried about the boy s health and took him to 
four GPs and a hospital during the following week - but none 
diagnosed the problem. Christopher died on 1 March. Lloyd, who 
was arrested on 5 March, told officers: “I never wanted him to die. 

I just wanted him to feel poorly. It was the only way I could cope.” 

Shop assistant dies after thief chase 

A shop assistant died after chasing a man who grabbed a lamp and 
ran away from a lighting shop. Peter Healey, 48, of Melksham in 
Wiltshire, collapsed after chasing the suspected shoplifter out of 
Lighting Direct in Weston-super-Mare, and along the High Street 
Mr Healey, who leaves a wife and a 16-year-old son, was found a 
few minutes later collapsed near his car at the back of the shop; he 
was thought to have suffered a heart attack. A 32-year-old man 
from Weston-super-Mare has been arrested and is in custody being 
interviewed by police. 

Factory worker wins RSI damages 

A former clothing factory worker whose job left her permanently 
disabled and in constant pain was last night celebrating a £54,000 
award. Sewing machinist Michelle Hardy, 26, from Jarrow, south 
Tyneside, won the out of court settlement after Claremont 
Garments accepted liability for the tenosynovitis - repetitive stress 
injury - which has prevented her from working since 1991. No one 
at Claremont Garments was available for comment last night 

Rory Bremner bats for BBC deal 

After Fantasy Football League, the television series, cricket is the 
latest sport to come in for the comedy treatment Comedian and 
impressionist Ro:y Bremner has signed a deal to record two 
cricketing specials for the BBC it was announced yesterday. 

Bremner, who is a life-long cricket fan and who does a famously 
drawling Richie Benaud, will do a satirical commentary on some of 
the final matches of the season, including the current series against 
Australia. Guests and a show format are being finalised. Raul McCann 

For sale: £500,000 silver turtle 

A George II soup tureen modelled in the form of a turtle, which 
was found at the back of a dining-room cupboard during a routine 
valuation, is to be sold at auction on 9 July for an estimated price 
of up to £500,000. The tureen, which was made in 2750 and which 
has not been seen in public for 50 years, has been described as the 
“silver discovery of the decade". Christie's silver specialists in 
London realised that the turtle, found by chance in the French city 
of Bordeaux, was a legendary work - presumed to have been lost - 
by the English silversmith Paul de Lamerie. 



NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 4L2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1396 
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Serota defends all-women 
Turner Prize shortlist 


T urner Prize chairman Nicholas Scrota yesterday de- 
fended the all-women shortlist for this year's 
prize, denying it was an exercise In political cor- 
rectness. 

Mr Serota, director of the Tate Gallery and chairman 
of the judges for the £20,000 prize for contemporary art, 
said: "Much of the most challenging work that is being 
produced in Britain today is by woman artists." 

As revealed in The Independent on Monday, the short- 
list for the prize consists of installation and video artists 
Christine Borland, Angela Bulloch, Cornelia Parker and 
Gillian Wearing. 

Last year the Tumor Prize shortlist consisted of four 
men, and Mr Serota and the judges suffered stinging 
criticism from female critics and artists. But at a press 
conference yesterday he said this criticism had not in- 
fluenced the decision this year. 

He said: “The jury had no plans at the outset to make 
a shortlist that was for women artists. There are a num- 
ber of women artists making very good work. It's not a 
surprise. It was perhaps a surprise that there were none 
on the list last year. But the fact that it happens to be 


tour women this year must say something about the emer- 
gence of women in British cufture over the fast 10 years." 

There is also, conspicuously, no painter on foe fist 
Mr Serota admitted: “Painters have not figured on the 
Turner shortlist tn the 1 990s. ft is quite possible they wSI 
figure in foe next decade. 

Another of the judges. Lady Marina Vaizey.said: “Most 
people fed that the most interesting work is taking place 
In installation and video work.” The other members of 
the 1997 jury are: Penelope Curtis, curator of the Hen- 
ry Moore Institute in Leeds; Lars Nittve, director of the 
Louisiana Museum in Denmark; and Jack Wendlec, rep- 
resentative of the Patrons of New Art. - ■ ~ / 

Of this year’s shorifist, video artist GBan Weermg filmed 
confessions by people wearing grotesque joke shop 
masks; Cornelia Parker exhibited the actress Tilda 
Swinton in a glass case; Angela Bulloch had a contrition 
called Mud Singer at the Henry Moore studio in Halifax; 
Christine Borland erected 21 glass panels, on each she 
placed a group of bones, sprinkled them with dust and 
then removed them. A spotlight directed at the glass left 
a negative of the bones on the wail. David Lister 


Graf must go to prison 


German prosecutors dealt injured 
tennis star Steffi Graf a new blow 
yesterday when they said her fa- 
ther would go to jail in the next 
two months, for at least a year, for 
millions of marks of tax evasion. 
Prosecutors and defence lawyers 
both said they had withdrawn their 
appeals challenging foe verdict 
against Peter Graf, 58, handed 
down by a court in Mannheim in 
January, meaning the sentence is 
now legally binding. 

The court sentenced Graf to three 
years and nine months after con- 
victing him of evading and trying 
to evade 12 million marks in taxes 
on Steffi's earnings, but he was 
freed pending foe appeals. 
Prosecutors, who originally 
deemed the sentence too lenient 
said they had dropped an appeal 


because they had found no legal 
errors in the court's written verdict 
“Peter Graf has prepared himself 
to complete foe remaining part of 
his sentence. Because foe taxes 
were already paid long ago, the 
matter wtf! soon be laid to rest" 
Grafs lawyer, Franz SaJdrtt, said. 
The decision provides another set- 
back to foe former world number 
one, who is out of action because 
of a serious knee injury. 

Her father has been foe most Im- 
portant figure in the life of the 28 - 
year-oldf, who first started playing 
foe game when she was hardly 
bigger than a tennis racket 
Prosecutor Horst Kuehner said It 
would be six to eight weeks before 
Peter Graf would have to go to 
prison because of legal formalities 
Reuters 


Protester heads off 
for fresh tunnels 

Protester Matt Benson, who spent 
17 nights in a tunnel at the site of 
Manchester Airport’s second run- 
way, yesterday promised to break 
his own record for staying under- 
ground. 

Mr Benson, 23, rescued yester- 
day after a collapse in foe tunnel in 
foe Bollin Valley, Cheshire, said he 
was determined to take part in 
other tunnel protests. 

"Next time it wilt be longer than 
17 days," he said. "With foe knowl- 
edge we have gained | think we 
can build tunnels which are 
unevictable.” He said he became 
depressed down foe 50ft-deep 
Cakehole tunnel at the end of foe 
protest, when he was left alone 
after his companions gave up. 


WORK 

Lunchtime becomes an 
endangered ritual 

\ imr-h is once again for wimps, according to a new report which 
found that nearly one in three workers said they never took a lunch 
break - four times the number in 1990. The annual Eurest 
Lunchtime Report found that women were the worst affected, with 
35 per cent saying they never stopped for lunch. 

More thnn half said they were under at least as much pressure at 
work as they were during the recession- Older workers- 55 and 
older - took the shortest lunches, with 70 per cent gulping down 
their food in 30 minutes or leas. The average worker now takes 33 
minutes for loach - two-and-a-half minutes less than af the 
be ginning of the decade. 

More than eight our of 10 of us never drink at hmchtime - 15 
per cent less than in 1990 - and we spend on average £1.45 on our 
midday meaL 

The Eurest Lunchtime Report is avaMbk from Jane Crocker, 
Eurest, Queen's Wharf, Queen Caroline Street, London, W6 9RJ 

Glenda Cooper 

TRANSPORT 

Strong support for phones ban 

Four out of five people want drivers to be banned from using hand- 
held mobile phones in their cars, according to a survey published 
todayby the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 

RoSPA has stepped up its campaign for a change in tbe law 
after recent high-profile cases snch as the businessman jailed for 
causing the death of another motorist just after using his mobile 
phone. 

Tbe roads minister, Baroness Hayntan, has said she would 
consider introducing a specific ban, as well as inserting a warning 
in the Highway Code and telling mobile phone retailers to cau tion 
customers about tbe dangers of using telephones while driving. 

Fifty per cent of those 
polled said the use in cars of 
any mobile phone - indnding 
hands-free versions - should 
be outlawed, while seven in 10 
people said they bad seen 
people driving dangerously 
while using a mobile phone. 

A total of 1,445 people woe 
surveyed to the NOP 
Solutions poll, with 92% 
saying they believed hand- 
held mobile phones were 
dangerous and 55% saying 
that using a hand-free phone 
whQe driving was also unsafe. 

BUSINESS 

Labour wins boardroom approval 

The business world is “bubbling with enthusiasm” about the 
economic prospects of the first 12 months of the new Labour 
Government, according to a survey published today. A record 
number of UK financial chiefs and company directors - 78 per cent 
- were “fairly or very optimistic" about the outlook for their 
businesses in the year anead. Two-thirds were equally bullish about 
the fortunes of die UK as a whole. 

The poll of 250 directors within manufacturing, the service 
industries and the public sector by the Chartered Institute of 
Management Accountants was the most optimistic since it began in 
1993. 

One CIMA member told the survey: *7t's a new era, a new 
government, the interest rate increase will put a hold on inflation. 
It’s a good climate for trading activity." 



SCIENCE 

Life on Mars for all to see 

A piece of the Martian meteorite said to contain signs of life will 
be the star attraction at the Royal Society’s annual science 
exhibition today. The tiny fragment will be under a binocular 
microscope with the image displayed on a screen. 

It will not be possible to see the minute bacteria-like objects that 
shook tbe scientific world last yean because they are too small. Bat 
tbe display, jointly presented by the Open University, Manchester . 
University and the Natural History Museum, is expected to attract 
a lot of attention. 

The sliver of rock is from the meteorite ALH 8400 L, in which 
Nasa experts found minute structures thought to be micro-fossils, 
the fossilised remains of primitive organisms. 

The meteorite was originally blasted off the surface of Mars by 
an impacting asteroid or comet before drifting in space for 
minions of years and then being drawn into the Earth’s 
gravitational field. 

A piece of another Martian meteorite that fell in a shower of 
stones at Nakhla in Egypt in 1911 - allegedly foiling a dog - is also 
exhibited. 
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Microsoft’s £50 million brain 






Computing giant sets 
up in Cambridge for 
the sake of one man 




• ' v ; ■ ;}■ }■ '■ . "••••* 'A 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 



If Roger Needham were a footballer, 
rock star or supermodel, then prob- 
ably nobody would be surprised that 
pi international company intends to 
invest £50m over the next five years 
to build on his talents. 

But Mr Needham is neither he is 
a 62-year-old professor of comput- 
er science at Cambridge University’s 
computer laboratory, who has 
worked on the subject since 1956. 
And the company making the in- 
vestment is Microsoft - the biggest 
software company in the world. Bui 
the outcome could be to make 
Britain pre-eminent in computer 
software in Europe. 

Microsoft announced yesterday 
that it intends to establish a research 
arm in Cambridge, hiring up to 50 
specialists in computing from all over 
Europe and investin g £10m in a ven- 
ture capital fund, to be ran by the en- 
trepreneur Hermann Hauser, which 
should create a “Silicon Fen” - a 
breeding ground for high-tech com- 
panies and expertise like Silicon 
Valley in western California. 

Tins is the first time Microsoft has 
set up such an establishment away 
from its headquarters in Redmond 
in 'Washington State. Until now, its 
UK operation has consisted almost 
entirely sales' and marketing staff. 

The intention of the new centre 
is to develop the new generation bf 
computers -able to listen arid speak, 
and see what is going on around 


them. “Computers today are pretty 
inflexible," said Nathan Myhrvold, 
Microsoft's chief technology officer 
- one of the most powerful people 
in the corporation besides its co- 
founder and chief Bfll Gates, "lb 
make computers evolve as a tool we 
need to invent new technologies." 

Professor Needham said: “There's 
a rich area to mine in this field -but 
you should realise that new computer 
products are a long time in the 
pipeline. The things that are on every 
desk today, such as a mouse, were 
developed in research 20 years ago." 

Many new technbfogies. such as 
picture and fpeech recognition, are 
already being developed at the lab- 
oratory in Cambridge under Profes- 
sor Needham. His presence was key 
to Microsoft’s decision. The corpo- 
ration decided earlier this year to ex- 
pand its research and development 
division, on which it already spends 
S2bn (£1.25bn) annually. It had bare- 






ly begun the process of investigating 
possible locations - such as Boston, 
where the prestigious Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
Media Laboratory is based - when 
Mr Myhrvold heard that Professor 
Needham was not presently attached 
to any industrial work. 

“We did consider a number of 
places, and Cambridge was at the top 
of the list,’’ said Mr Myhrvold, who 
took a postgraduate course at Cam- 
bridge University in 1983. “It fell into 
place." Professor Needham com- 
mented simply, “When they found 
I was available, they basically short- 
circuited the shortlist process." 

While that might sound arrogant, 
he has been in the forefront of 
computer research for decades, and 
can reel off a list of products and sys- 
tems such as local-area networks, en- 
crypted password files and sorting 
algorithms which he helped develop 
and are now in common use. Mi- 
crosoft tried to recruit him seven 
years ago, offering to set up a re- 
search laboratory on the American 
west coast which he could run. He 
turned the offer down. Now Mi- 
crosoft has come to him. 

The new laboratory, to be called 
Microsoft Research, will bouse a mix- 
ture of Microsoft employees, stu- 
dents and people on sabbatical. 

The investment sparked by Pro- 
fessor Needham could drive an en- 
tire industry in the area. Microsoft 

'has marfe rnilK n wair ps of many r>f jfs 

' employees, who are given lucrative 
stock options in return for the hec- 
tic Bves they have to lead, under high 
pressure to produce results. 

But the presence of the research 
centre should also encourage local 
foms to set up and use it to boost 
themselves. Ibid that some local soft- 
ware companies were worried that 
the centre would drain talent away, 
Mr Hauser said: “For years in Cam- 
bridge we’ve had the problem that 
small software Companies didn’t 
have the connectivity with thcbig- 
ger market in die rest of the world. 
Matty companies that I have talked 
to welcome the arrival of Microsoft. 
Their investment means we win be 
able to attract more talent into 
Cambridge to make it the mjni Sil- 
icon \fclley that it deserves to be.” 

Professor Needham added. “We 
shall be looking for the best people 
from the rest of the European 
Union, not taking a vacuum clean- 
er around the outskirts of 
Cambridge." 






Cashing in the chips: Roger Needham, who has attracted £50m of Microsoft cash to develop a centre of computer expertise in Cambridge Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


The Middle Eastern businessman 
Wbfic Sakfe funding of an Oxford busi- 
ness school was endorsed yesterday 
by a councS of Oxford dona Mr Safcfc 
revised plans for the £40m Wafic 
Rida Said Business School - his 
£20m donation is foe biggest given to 
Oxford since the Second World War 
- was approved by 342 dons and only 
55 voted against it 
Other recent tycoon benefactors in- 
clude: 

Rupert Murdoch 

Jean Aitehison, on her appointment as 
the. Rupert Murdoch Professor of 
Language and Communication in 
1994k said she would use it to "leap 
foe gap between literature and lan- 
guage*. The chair, based at Worces- 
ter College Oxford, was named after 


the press magnate who gave £3m to- 
wards it 


Hans Rausing 

Hans Rausrg, Swecfefvbom TetraPafc 
King, made his money by inventing 
new kinds of milk and fnit juice car- 
tons, and then moved to Britain to 
avoid Swedish taxes. He poured 
£25m into a new mathematics cen- 
tre for Cambridge Mr Rausing, 72, is 
Britain's second richest man He sup- 
posedly gave the money after devel- 
oping an interest in cosmology and in 
Professor Stephen Hawking's work. 
Charles Corffeld 

A British businessman based In Cal- 
ifornia, Mr Corfieid pledged £1m to Ox- 
ford last September. Aged 35, he had 
graduated just 14 years before. He 
abandoned a doctorate in foe United 


States to produce software; his most 
successhi product, FrameMaker, be- 
came a market leader n technical pub- 
lishing, and last year the company he 
founded a decade ago was sold for 
$500m (2312m). The money he gave 
to Cambridge went into a Centre for 
Mathematical Studies. The first stage 
of the E25m centre wif open in 2000l 
WK Kellogg 

to perhaps the most bizarre of aB name 
changes, h < BB0 an Oxford cotege de- 
cided to take the name of the inven- 
tor of Com Flakes, WK KaBogg. Rewley 
House, which takes mature and part- 
time students, became Kefoigg Col- 
lege after the Kellogg Foundation 
gave it around £9m in 10 years. 

Sir Philip Harris 

In 1994 Manchester College, Oxford, 


renamed itself after the founder of a 
carpet business whose son, Sir PhUp 
Harris, gave it E3Bm. Sir Phifip, a lead- 
rig lory party fundraiser, threatened 
to withtfraw his donation, which the col- 
lege needs to gain full university sta- 
tus, when there was opposition to the 
title "Manchester Academy and Har- 
ris Cotege*, but the change went 
ahead, with only 9 out of 200 dons vot- 
ing against it 

Sir Patrick Sheehy and BAT 
Cambridge, after fierce opposition 
from cancer research groups and its 
own academics and undergraduates, 
eventually accepted £16m to name a 
chair after the former chaiman of the 
tobacco giant BAT, Sir Patrick Shee- 
hy. BAT is a big donator to charities - 
it gave £147000 to medical research 


in Newcastle last summer. Despite 
qualms, Cambridge took the money, 
creating the Sir Patrick Sheehy Pro- 
fassoraHp of Memafional Relations on 
the way. BAT defended itself, white ac- 
knowledging that smoking "was a risk 
factor for certain diseases". 

Str John Moores 

The biggest recipient outside Oxbridge 
was John Moores University in the late 
Bghties. Liverpool Polytechnic changed 
name and status after a donation ftom 
the Uttiewoods Pools m#onaka, who 
cfed in 1993 The university said it was 

proud of the name which undertned Its 
commitment to Liverpool whist paying 
tribute to a busfoessman and benefactor 
of projects in the city. It hoped to dou- 
ble the number of students to nearly 
3QD00 by the end of the Ninettes, 



Murdoch’s bruiser of the box stands down 


Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 


Qgw i Chisholm: Health worries 


The man known alternately as: 
“the little no-neck bastard”; 
“the ma n who saved Rupert 
Murdoch" and “the most pow- 
erful man in sport” shocked the 
television industry yesterday by 
bowing but for health reasons. 

Swm Chisholm, chief executive 
and saviour of satellite channel 
BSkyB, announced that he 
would be stepping dcwn because 
of his doctors’ concern about bis 


as thma. Rumours circulating 
the television industry for some 
time suggest that Mr Chisholm, 
57, is more seriously ill than is 
being admitted publicly. 

The former Sky chief, whose 
salary and share options pack- 
age of £9m last year made him 
thehighestpaid executive in the 
United Kingdom, is credited 
with turning around Rupert 
Murdoch’s satellite television 
operation to the point where his 
power and importance threat- 
ened that of Mr Murdoch. 


Sky Television, as it was then, 
was losing more than f 14m a 
week when Mr Chisholm joined 
from the Australian Channel 9 
in 1990 and its massive debts 
were threatening to bring down 
Mr Murdoch's whole media 
empire. The company has since 
floated on the stock exchange 
and is now worth £10bn, it 
made over a £3 15m profit last 
year and is acknowledged as the 
most successful pay-TV venture 
in the world. 

Mr Chisholm cultivated an 


image as an earthy antipodean 
whose management style was 
based on Genghis Khan. His 
squat frame and bruiser's de- 
meanour were used to great ef- 
fect when he dashed noisily with 
Kelvin MacKenzie, the former 
editor of the Sun noted for his 
own temper. The two tried un- 
successfully to run BSkyB to- 
gether. Mr MacKenzie lost the 
battle and resigned. 

“He dominated Sky's cul- 
ture from the top to the-bot- 
tom," said one former 


employee yesterday. "It will be 
interesting to see if they can 
keep up the standard." 

Mr Murdoch said yesterday: 
“Sam Chisholm is unquestionably 
one of the best executives I have 
ever worked with. I’m really sor- 
ry that he has to step down." 

Mr Chisholm will be replaced 
by Mark Booth, chief operating 
officer at the Japanese joint ven- 
ture broadcaster JSkyB. It had 
been expected that he would be 
replaced by Elisabeth Mur- 
doch. Mr Murdoch's daughter 


and director of programming at 
BSkyB. Mr Chisholm is known 
to have clashed with Ms Mur- 
doch this year when he insti- 
tuted a programming review 
while she was on maternity 
leave. It is believed that Mr 
Murdoch ordered Mr Chisholm 
to suspend the review until she 
returned to work. 

For all his aggression Mr 
Chisholm earned the respect, if 
not the affection, of bis em- 
ployees at SIty. “He pushed 
me harder than ! have ever been 


pushed," said one yesterday. 
"And it made me better.” 

For Mr Chisholm, who made 
his name with Kerry Packer, the 
other Australian media mogul, 
and his “cricket circus" in the 
1970s, the foimula for Sky's suc- 
cess has been simple. Every im- 
portant sport, from the Premier 
League to cricket and Rugby, 
has been bought up at a cost of 
more than £lbn in order to 
force sports fans to buy dishes 
and subscribe to the channel. 

City reaction, page 25 
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No more official junkets for journalists, Brownjffies 


Anthony Bevins 

and ton BumeB 

Gordon Brown, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is about to 
bring down the shutters on the 
junkets and gifts lavishly hand- 
ed out to the thousands of 
journalists who attend Euro- 
pean summits. 

The Treasury fears that food, 
drink and gifts for the media 
hordes could cost the taxpayer 
as much as flJm when Britain 
takes on the six months’ presi- 
dency of the European Union 
in January. 

Charlie Whelan, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's press 


said in Amsterdam 
yesterday: We are determined 
the costs down, without 
e *j® s ? 1 ve hospitality and gifts." 

fonwgn journalists re- 
acted wthanger to the decision 
and warned that it 
yw *bjdttw- and have a 
yyp& Ual effect on the way 
portrayed overseas. 
. generosity and scale of 

Luis week 1 5 Amsterdam summit 
has lfiftBritish officials aghast. 


and technicians accred- 
rtetr ^'a'lunning buffet of sand- 
JJJjJgjSp cream cakes, cherry 
^^“esjcbocolate eclairs, orange 
juice, and coffee has been 


topped by meals served on 
barges moored on the Amstcl 
River - and nothing has been 
too much for the Dutch gov- 
ernment. 

As well as ice cream cornets, 
the journalists have even been 
given free telephones to call 
anywhere in the world. Nor- 
mally, at summits, the tele- 
phone calls, at least, arc charged 
to the indivkiuaL 

There has even been a free 
gift of a luggage trolley complete 
with a bottle of high octane spir- 
its, and an expensive set of pens. 
The British estimate that the 
Dutch taxpayer will have to fork 
out about £lm for two davs’ 


entertainment of the media 
pack. 

By contrast. Britain's pro- 
posed parsimony provoked 
threats of a boycott of the sum- 
mit from sections of the foreign 
press corps. 

Ali Bahaijoub, a former pres- 
ident of the London-based For- 
eign Press Association, said: 
"This will be received vety 
badly. 

’To he thrifty can be counter- 
productive. If you have got 
1,000 journalists coming to cov- 
er the summit then to spend 
£50,000 on them is more than 
justifiable. 

He said that poor hospitali- 


ty would only annoy journalists 
and contribute to “knocking 
copy" which would reflect bad- 
ly on Britain. 

He added: "London is the 
huh of the world's press and if 
they carry on treating us badly 
people wul just move out.” 

The foreign press corps is al- 
ready smarting over Britain's 
decision to restrict access to 
President Clinton’s recent vis- 
it to Downing Street to Amer- 
ican and British reporters. 

By contrast, other countries 
have turned the wooing of jour- 
nalists into a fine art 

Reporters visiting many 
southern European countries 
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Italy once even considered 
flying a selected group o jour- 
nalist from Brussels to Rome 

in a private jet for a one-njghi 

party “to celebrate the end of 

a short stay on a holiday island. 
“It was completely non-wonc re- 
lated,** said one. 

When Ireland held the pres- 
idency in 1090 an entire tram- 
with its own bar and dining car 


.was given over 10 moving*: 

foroDublifl to Gatoy »*fre 

lley were accommo*e 

terview facilities with gov 
emment ministers. 

One Brussels 

“The countries ^ 3t . ?n : twas 
least diplomatic clout felt ltvras 
more important to get the j 

nalists on their side. 

Four summits are scheduieo 
in Britain: A Januaryjobs sum- 
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of RUC 

officers 


David MdGttrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

One man was arrested yester- 
day in connection with the IRA 
murders on Monday of two 
Royal Ulster Constabulary of- 
ficers in Co Armagh. Tbe arrest 
came as the RUC earned out 
a number of searches in the 
town of Lurgan. 

Meanwhile, an unusually in- 
tense wave of grief, revulsion 
and condemnation was evident 
in Northern Ireland yesterday 
in the wake of the tailings. 

The angry condemnation was 
accompanied by continuing be- 
wilderment about how the IRA 



Mo Mowlam: Seeks progress 


believed it was advancing its 
cause by carrying out the 
killings at a time when the 
Government and Sinn Fern 
appeared to he converging on 
the issue of republican entry 
into talks. The overall atmos- 
phere remained grim in antic- 
ipation of further violence in the 
wake of the murders. 

With the security - forces and 
the Catholic population braced 
fOT possible retaliatory acts of 
violence from loyalist paramil- 
itants. a fluny of activity on the 
parades front brought no sign 
of any last-minute break- 
through in advance of the im- 
pending marching season. 

On the political talks front, 
meanwhile, the Ulster Union- 


ist party has failed to agree with 
the Government a mutually ac- 
ceptable approach on the ques- 
tion of arms cte -commissioning. 
Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, 
wants this issue dealt with with- 
in the next few weeks so that the 
multi-party talks can move on 
to substantive negotiations. 

These developments, taken 
with the dashing of the hopes 
for an an early IRA ceasefire 
and above all the murders of the 
policemen, have driven up ten- 
sions which were already run- 
ning at a high level. 

In Lurgan where the two 
constables were killed life came 
to a standstill for a minute's si- 
lence at noon. At the murder 
scene Catholics and Protes- 
tants united in a vigil of re- 
membrance while hundreds 
queued outside the local RUC 
station to sign a book of con- 
dolence. 

Killings in Northern Ireland 
are traditionally followed by 
condemnation from political 
and church figures, but the 
strength of this emotional re- 
action seems to indicate that the 
two deaths have touched deep- 
er emotions than usual. 

Feeling was heightened by 
the feet that the two constables, 
John Graham and David John- 
ston, were both in their early 30s 
and between them had five 
young children aged between 
two and ten. 

Ronnie Flanagan, the RUC 
Chief Constable, said after vis- 
iting their families: “These two 
young families are absolutely 
ripped apart. They are deva£ 
tated and what makes it worse 
is that it was so needless." 

Sinn Fein's president, Gerry 
Adams, was very much on the 
defensive, insisting that his goal 
remained a lasting peace and 
commending the I RA's 1 994-96 
cessation as “by any interna- 
tional standards a very good ces- 
sation- He declared: “It wasn't 
condemnations, it wasn't the vit- 
riol of denunciations which 
brought that about.” 

Leading article, page 21 



Nicholson 
claims 
more Tory 
defections 
to follow 


Ran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 


Out of the race: John Redwood giving his reaction after coming last in yesterday’s ballot for the Tory party leadership Photograph: Peter Maafermti 


New rumours of splits in the Conservative 
Party were circulating last night as Emma 
Nicholson, who defected to the Liberal 
Democrats, said some of her former cot- 
leagues were planning to follow her. 

The claim followed statements from 
Labour sources who said this week that 
up to a dozen Tbries were actively talk- 
inn to them about the possibility of a 
Tbry split if William Hague was elected 
leader of the party. Alastair Campbell,- - 
the Prime Minister’s press secretary, said 

the party had a number of links, both m- ^ 

formal and formal, with Tory MPs. • * 

Miss Nicholson said “lots" of Tbries, 
some of them MPs, had approached her. 
Many of them had been deeply dis- 
tressed by the party’s plight, she added 

“Lots of people from inside and out- 
side Parliament have been talking to me. 
Individuals of prominent position and of 
bumble position have talked to me al- 
most everyday. Some people have al- 
ready decided what they are going to 
do,” she said. 

Although a significant group of MPs 
might be thinkin g of joining the Liberal 
Democrats, the decision was veiy hard 
for them, she added. “It’s difficult to 
leave the party that you pledged yourself 
to. It’s rather like the end of a marriage.” 

Miss Nicholson would not say how 
many MPs had told her that they were 
thinking of jumping ship, but she said she 
did not believe the party could survive in 
its current form. “I don't think the Con- . 
servative Party Is able to be led any 
longer. I personally believe we are seeing 
its extinction in the shape and form it has 
been in this century ... I believe it will be- 
come a true right-wing party," she sakl. . 

Members of Kenneth Clarke ’s camp 
believe the rumours of a split haveheen 
put about to destabilise their chan&s of 
success in the Conservative leadership 
contest However, with both LaboifrSad . 
the Liberal Democrats claiming thaf^fttey 
had been talking to Toiy dissidents, a - • 
split seemed increasingly likely. Tbe 
claims were dismissed by sources on the 
left of the Conservative Party, though: 
They said there was “practically none of 
that kind of talk”. 


Blair to decide fete of Millennium exhibition 
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Tony Blair will make a final de- 
cision today on the future of the 
Millennium Exhibition at 
Greenwich amid growing calls 
for it to be scrapped. 

Mr Blair win make the deci- 
sion himself and present it to 
Cabinet tomorrow. 

Although Mr Blair is known 
to favour going ahead with the 


project which will cost £7Sfhn - 
including up to £45ftm of pub- 
lic money - senior Labour 
sources were saying last night 
that it will almost certainly be 
scrapped because it does not ap- 
pear financially viable. 

Yesterday, in one of the first 
putative backbench revolts of 
the new Parliament, over 
Labour 31 MPs supported a mo- 
tion tabled bv a new Labour 


backbencher, Nick Palmer MP 
for Broxtowu, calling for the 
project to be abandoned. The 
MPs are not only concerned at 
the waste of the lottery money 
going into the project, but are 
also questioning the potential 
waste of private sector spon- 
sorship. Dr Palmer said: "There 
is only a finite amount available 
for sponsorship from business. 
The Exhibition will suck up ali 


the money, which could go to 
projects around the country." 
Much .if lire opposition is from 
Midlands MPs who are already 
annoyed dial m > much of loiiery 
funding has gone hi London. 

Labour MPs are also con- 
cerned that so much money is 
being spent on an exhibition 
when there is a desperate short- 
age of funds for health and ed- 
ucation. 


However, sources dose to the 
project said the MPs have mis- 
undersiood the basis of the 
Funding: “This is money - ear- 
marked by the Millennium 
Commission to celebrate the 
millennium. It cannot be di- 
verted to health and education." 

Although a considerable 
amount has been spent clearing 
contamination from the land at 
Greenwich, only around £25m 


is what the Millennium C 
mission calls “net of legac 
that is money that woul< 
wasted, mainly by having tc 
compensation for breaking 
tracts with companies. . 

WtaDe business in Lohdoi 
generally supported the pro 
there has been a notice 
cooling in the past few dai 
It has become dear that 
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Lynda Woodroffe and her son Daniel Photograph: PA 


Death in 
the Alps 
and a son’s 
claim for 
the father 
he never 
knew 



tones IWeflor A novice climber, Mr Hedley, tie pair set out from a moan- 

41, was killed after plunging tain hut at 4,000m to climb a 
A six-year-old boy whose father from the north face of the Tbur 350m section of ice and rock. At 
died after a fall in the French - Ronde, near Chamonix in the first Mr Hedley led but when he 
Alps yesterday began a High Mont Blanc range. complained of fatigue Mr Cuth- 

Court action against a mountain Kieran Coonan QC, who is bertson. an experienced moun- 
guide he claims is responsible representing Daniel, c laims that taineer, took over, 
for the accident the fatal fall was caused by the The court heard that the 

Hie child, Daniel Hedley, failure of 'mountain guide, guide, who is from Dores, 
was not born at the time of the David Cuthbertson, who was Inverness, was 20m above bis 
accident in 1990 and his father also a family friend to anchor charge when the ground slipped 
Gerald was unaware that his. Mr Hedley securely to the from beneath him. 
wife, Lynda Woodroffe, was mountain. The fall caused Mr Hadley’s 

pregnant at the time, Mr Coonan described how single ice screw, which was 


meant to attach him safely to the 
rock face in the event of a fall, 
to fail and both men pl umm et, 
ed to the snow and rocks below. 

Mr Hedley, a respected art 
conservation expert who bad 
worked at the Courtauld Insti- 
tute of Art in London and had 
been working on a book for the 
Getty Institute in the United 
States, died from his injuries 
while Mr Cuthbertson sustained 
a fracture to his knee. 

Mr Cuthbertson, 49, told the 


court that he had made a con- 
scious decision to disregard 
strict safety rules, which would 
have required him to attach Mr 
Hedley with two anchors, be- 
cause global wanning made 
the heat so intense that he 
feared an immediate rock fall. 

“It was the hottest I had 
ever known it even though it was 
only 830 in the morning,” the 
guide told Mr Justice Dyson. 
“The sun was shining directly on 
the summit above where we 


were climbing and I was ex- 
tremely concerned about the 
danger of rocks. 

“Since the 1960s, global 
warming has affected the Alps 
badly. They are far more fcreamr 
erous now.” 

Earlier he had explained: T 
wanted to move away as quick- 
ly as possible to the safety of a 
rock face to avoid a possible cat- 
astrophe of a rock fall from 
above. Geriy Hedley was my 
friend. I regret the incident 


but I still believe I took the right 
action to get us both out of the 
way." 

Mr Cuthbertson's testimony 
prompted Mr Justice Dyson to 
respond: ‘The sun is at the heart 
of this defence." 

Later the victim's wife. Lyn- 
da Woodroffe, told of her plans 
to meet her husband the fol- 
lowing day and tell about her 
pregnancy. 

Sn-year-old Daniel Hedley is 
claiming around £100,000 of 


damages from the mountaineer 
for the loss of his father which, 
he alleges, was caused by Mr 
Cuthbertson adopting danger- 
ous climbing practices. 

Mr Cuthbertson is believed 
to be the first mountain guide 
to be sued for negligence m re- 
lation to a fatal climbing acci- 
dent. The ruling could have 
serious repercussions for or- 
ganisers and guides involved in 
dangerous sports and activi- 
ties. 


Doctors repudiate claims that fluoride is dangerous 


Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 


Eight medical organisations 
yesterday condemned new 
claims that fluoride added to 
water and toothpaste to prevent 
dental decay was harming the 
populations health. - 
Scientists opposed to fluoride 
are to 'present research today 
whidtuhey claim shows that the. 
chemical causes cancer, brain 
damage and defects in the im- 


mune system. Dr Peter Mans- 
field, president of the National 
Pure Water Association, will 
present data on more than 600 
of bis own patients which be says 
shows levels of fluoride ingestion 
are a “cause for grave econom- 
ic and symptomatic concern”. 

Paul Connett, professor of 
chemistjyat£t Lawrence Uni- 
versity, New York, 'will stress 
that the gap between safe and 
tone levels of fluoride is dan- 
gerously small. • . ■ 


The claims are repealed in a 
Channel 4 programme to be 
broadcast tomorrow and ap- 
peared in newspaper articles 
linked to the programme last 
weekend 

The British Dental Associa- 
tion (BDA) dismissed the claims 
as unfounded and said that they 
perpetua*e$J the “Illusion of a 
scientific amtroversy". 

. In a detailed rebuttal, backed 
by more than 20 national or- 
ganisations including the British 


Medical Association, the Faculty 
of Public Health Medicine, the 
Health Education Authority 
and the Patients' Association, 
the BDA said that none of the 
claims stood up to scientific 
scrutiny. 

No evidence of damage to 
bones or joints caused by fluo- 
ride had been found, or of a link 
with cancer, the association 
said Research on its impact on 
fire immune system was seri- 
ously flawed and there was no 


evidence that it increased the 
risk of stillbirth or of Down's 
syndrome in babies. 

The association cited a 1978 
report by the United States 
Consumers’ Union which con- 
cluded: “The survival of this 
fake controversy represents one 
of the major triumphs of quack- 
ery over science in our gener- 
ation." It added that the 
statement was “as true today as 
it was in 1978." 

Mike Lennon, professor of 


dental public health at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool and chair- 
man of the British Fluoridation 
Society, said* “Scaremonger- 
ing of this sort is a real threat 
to public health. There is no 
doubt about the safety of fluo- 
ride at the levels to which hu- 
mans are exposed" 

. Dr June Crown, president of 
the Faculty of Public Health 
Medicine, said the anti-fluoride 
lobby trivialised the problem of 
tootb decay. One in three chil- 


dren living in deprived areas of 
Liverpool has a gas anaesthet- 
ic for tooth extraction before the 
age of five, which is avoidable, 
unpleasant and a financial drain 
on the National Health Service, 
she said 

“Fluoride - in toothpaste 
and water -is safe and effective, 
and is acknowledged to be the 
single most significant factor in 
the widespread reduction in 
tooth decay rates since the Sev- 
enties,” she said 


John Graham, a spokesman 
for the National Pure Whter As- 
sociation's London branch, said 
there was a mass of evidence 
linking excess fluoride with a 
range of adverse effects. “The 
medical establishment's answer 
is to fit earplugs. If they had a 
case they would not flinch from 
debating the issue with us. Flu- 
oride is more toxic than lead If 
someone offered you a tooth- 
paste containing lead you’d 
think twice about it” 
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Judith Judd 

Education Editor 

Leaders of the biggest teachers’ 
union yesterday challenged the 
Government to reverse key 
“parent power” reforms of the 
last 15 years. 

The National Union of 
Teachers wants an end to the 
publication of league tables 
and power over school admis- 
sions returned to local author- 
ities. Local councils, not 
threats, it said, should have the 
right to determine the future of 
the remaining grammar schools. 

The union's package of pro- 
posals for the Government's 
forthcoming education White 


Under the union’s plans, 
schools would set their own 
targets and be inspected by 
local authorities. If they failed 
to meet their targets, they 
would have to explain why. 
Local authorities would be in- 
spected by Ofsted 
Publication of league tables 
would cease. Instead, local 
authorities would give parents 
information about schools' 
success in meeting targets. 

Doug McAvqy, the union’s 
general secretary, denied that 
the proposals would under- 
mine parent power. 

“Parents don’t have power 
over admissions now. It's a 
myth that you can choose a 


Paper wfll bring it into conflict school for your child. ” 
with ministers. He also contested the view 

David Bhinkett, the Secretary that the union's ideas conflict- 


gigili 
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No access: Zoe Palmer qmwZ ™ Education, (Ofsted) which 

primary m Suffolk, where the cost of afto^Son« hag Tfa s cd tig- oversees school inspections, 

nas<3osetl ™ gat* 5 agninst her Photograph: Chris Grieve will remain. 


of State for Education, has said 
the publication of examination 
league tables, designed to help 
parents choose schools, will 
continue and that the fate of ex- 
isting grammar schools will be 
decided by a parental vote. He 
has said the Office for Standards 
in Education, (Ofsted) which 


ed with MrBlunkett's: “I don’t 
think we start worlds apart. I 
don't accept that these pro- 
posals are inconsistent with 
what Mr Blunkett has said.” 

However, he agreed that the 
union and the Government 
took different views over se- 
lection. “Our view is that there 
should be no selection. It is not 
consistent of the Labour gov- 


eminent to agree that 
a should be no more sefegc 
y at the same time say,n 
i about selection where it i^uaia. 
f Mr McAvoy rejected the idea 

put forward by local authority 
■ leaders that teachers should 
be judged by their diiMren’s 
j success in meeting performance 
[ targets. 

“You cannot take pupils’ 
achievement as a measure of a 
teacher’s competence or capa- 
bility,” he said. “The purpose of 
targets set for schools ought to 
be to give teachers an incentive, 
not as a tool for management 
to identify weaknesses.”?- . . . 

■ Mr Blunkett will tpc&ry. an- 
nounce an extra £5.5m loathe 
careers service. He wflltefitfae- 
Careers Service Naticaiaf As- .. 
sociation they should i&e' the 
money to target 16-yrajr-oIds 

who leave schools without qual- 
ifications and those who end up 

on the wrong courses and drop 
oul Mr Blunkett is anxious to -■ 
cut out the waste which occurs . 
because young people fail, or 
fail to complete, vocational 
courses or A-levek One survey 
estimated that the cost was i f 

around £500m. 
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Jojo Moyes 

A county council which told the 
parents of a disabled child that 
their daughterwould not be able 
to attend the same school as her 
friends yesterday defended its 
decision, but offered her a dim- 
mer of hope. 

'Ihe parents of three-year-oki 
Zoe Palmer, who suffers from 
spinal muscular atrophy, were 
told by Suffolk County Coun- 
cil that she could not attend 
Thurston Primary School, along 
with her friends from play- 
group. because it could not af- 
ford the necessary alterations. 

Richard Robinson, the coun- 
cil's spokesman, said that Suf- 
folk had a budget of £10,000 for 
special needs improvements to 
135 schools, and could not af- 
ford to spend 70 per cent of that 
on the chairlift and ramps that 
the council said the school 
would ueed. 

The decision was criticised by 
Zoe’s parents, who said that 
they had already raised £4.500 
for an electric chair, and that 
they should not have to raise 
more money to get her into her | 
local school “All she wants to 
do is go to the same school as i 
all her friends in the village," 1 
Zoe’s mother, Juliet. 27, said, t 


But yesterday Mr Robinson 

said that 1110X5100 school itself 
2 could apply to the Govern- 
1 ™ ent . ( or access grants, and 
: that if it could raise the mon- 
r & the council would not object 
* in principle". 

“we strive as much as we can 
to ensure that every parent 
i gets their child to go to the 
i smool they want to,” he said. 
This girl has another 15 
months, another financial year 
to go before she even has to go 
to school. It’s still veiy early, 
there’s a lot of mileage.” 

But he warned that even if 
Zoe Palmer were able to go to 
Thurston Primary SchooL she 
would eventually be faced with 
the same problem. 

“The primary school have 
said that whereas they would 
love to have the girl at their 
school, at age nine she would 
stifl have to break off from her 
friends to go to another school 
because Thurston’s middle 
school has no access," he said, 
adding that the alternative 
schools the council had sug- 
gested were nearby and had 
good wheelchair access. 

Zoe Palmers parents could 
not be reached for comment on 
Mr Robinson’s remarks yes- 
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McLibel Two hope to taste victory 

as whopper trial comes to an end 
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Legal eagles: Dave Morris and Helen Steel sitting in their office among the mountain of files accumulated during their defence of the libel action Photograph: Andrew Buurman 
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Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 

The fabled McLibel trial, the 
longest of any kind in English 
legal history and three times as 
long as any English libel case, 
is finally reaching a conclusion. 
It will take Mr Justice Bell an 
hour simply to read out a sum- 
mary of his 1,000-page judgment 
later this week. 

In fact, and unbeknown to 
most, this mammoth 313-day tri- 
al has not been one libel action 
but two. In what could turn out 
to be a neat legal move, the 
doughty Dave Morris and He- 
len Steel, veterans of the strug- 
gles over the miners' strike. 
Wapping and the poll tax. coun- 
terclaimed for libel against the 
mighty McDonald's Corpora- 
tion. 

The McDonald’s writs were 
issued in 1990, several years af- 
ter a little-circulated What’s 
Wrong With McDonald’s leaflet 
issued by London Greenpeace 
(no relation to the worldwide 
Greenpeace environmental or- 
ganisation) first appeared. 

The leaflet contained a series 
of allegations about the “junk” 
nature of McDonald’s products 
and its alleged exploitation of 
resources, workers and ani- 
mals. As the trial loomed amid 
a mountain of paperwork and 
after 28 pre-trial hearings, 
McDonald’s issued 300,000 
leaflets and press releases 
attacking the leaflet as lies. 
The lines for the battle of the 
leaflets were drawn. 

“The hypocrisy of it,” says an 
affronted Mr Morris, 43, who 
admits to trying McDonald’s 
milk shakes about 15 years ago 
until he learnt the amount of 
sugar they contained. 

Ms Steel, 31, and Mr Morris 
became defendants in person, 
without legal aid and unjustly, 
they say, deprived of a jury. But 
as they set about calling a suc- 
cession of witnesses - including 
a string of nutritional experts 
and one of a number of private 
investigators hired by McDon- 
ald’s to infiltrate London 
Greenpeace - and conducting 
detailed cross- 

examinations of the corpora- 


tion's big guns, it became in- 
creasingly dear that this was not 
to be the trial lasting a few 
weeks that the corporation had 
been banking on. 

Perhaps the most curious as- 
pect of alL however, is the 
experience of another cam- 
paigning group, the Notting- 
ham-based Veggies. Veggies 
became the main distributors of 
the leaflet After a legal com- 
plaint from McDonald’s the 
group made some slight amend- 
ments but was then free to 
continue distribution - more 
than 2 milli on in alL 

Ms Steel, whose name aptly 
matches the force of her opin- 
ions, says: “London Green- 



peace was the start of a 
worldwide campaign. They 
thought that by attacking peo- 
ple involved with London 
Greenpeace over all the issues 
in the tact-sheet, they would get 
an apology and then effective- 
ly the campaign would be 
stopped.” 

Things have only got worse 
for the ultra image-conscious 
company, despite the fact that 
it could easily afford the miffions 
of dollars it has spent on the lit- 
igation. Mclnformation Net- 
work, an international network 
of volunteers, claims its 
McSpo flight Internet site, con- 
taining 19,000 pages of official 
court transcript, has been ac- 
cessed nearly 9 million times. 

As “ordinary” people living 
near the poverty line (separately 
- they have never wren an 
“item*) learning about the fin- 
er, and often crudal, points of 
legal procedure and pitted 
against McDonald's silver- 
tongued QC, Richard Ramplon, 
Ms Steel and Mr Morris sup- 


ported each other in times of 
crisis and exhaustion. 

But in truth they were never 
that ordinary. Mr Morris, who 
had to juggle the demands of 
the case with caring for his 
eight-year-old son, Charlie, 
says: “We are both experienced 
campaigners. We know when 
people are determined to fight 
they can square up to the most 
unfavourable odds." 

Of the list of offensive char- 
acteristics of McDonald’s - 
and, as Ms Steel points out, all 
the other burger chains - the bil- 
lions spent on promoting high- 
fat, low-fibre food was one of 
the worst in the eyes of the 
McLibel iWo. 

But there is a wider aspect. 
“McDonald's are symbolic of 
the way the current economic 
situation is going globally - 
their whole approach to food, 
employment, packaging, lb me 
they are a company that has to 
be challenged if people are 
going to challenge the domi- 
nation of our lives by multina- 
tional corporations,” she says. 

But Britain’s libel laws mean 
that opposing the multination- 
al giants is a' perilous task. Ms 
Steel invokes a House of Lords 
ruling that laid down that coun- 
cils could not sue for libel be- 
cause of the “chilling” effect on 
freedom of speech. “Multina- 
tional companies have as much 
if not more influence in society 
today as governmental bodies 
and are far less accountable.” 

If they lose the case they plan 
to argue before the European 
Court of Human Rights in 
Strasbourg that a multination- 
al should not have the power to 
sue unless it can show that the 
defendant knew he was pub- 
lishing fabricated information. 

Mr Morris says: “I think that 
libel laws arc being used as a 
form of mass censorship in this 
country. Mass because every pa- 
per, every film, is subject to li- 
bel checks by lawyers wbo are 
not even checking any more to 
see if something is accurate or 
defensible, but whether it may 
lead to a writ. And it’s in secret 
because the public don’t know 
what’s going on. So it's mass, 
secret, censorship.” 
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over homes sell-off 
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Glenda Cooper 

Serial Affairs Correspondent 

A local authority which hived off 
old people’s homes to a private 
company wasted almost half a 
million pounds in one year. 

The district auditor’s report 
found that Hertfordshire Coun- 
ty Council had had to secure 
repayments of £400,000 from 
Quantum Care, a not-for-prof- 
it organisation set up by the 
council itself following checks 
on the accounts. 

In 1993 the council changed 
the way it provided residential 
care, transferring 31 elderly 
persons' homes to Quantum 
Care. While the aims of the 
transfer have been “substantially 
achieved or exceeded*', tire au- 
ditor found there had been 
“deficiencies” iu the manage- 
ment of the contract 


The Hertfordshire Nursing 
and Residential Care Associa- 
tion, which represents the pri- 
vate sector, last year sought a 
public interest report to look at 
weaknesses in the arrangements 
the council had made with 
Quantum Care for “securing 
economy, efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in the use of re- 
sources". 

In 1994-5, £l3.5m was paid to 
Quantum Care under the terms 
of the contract which obliged 
the council to purchase at least 
85 per cent of available resi- 
dential and nursing home 
places. The HNRCA queried 
the 1994/5 accounts, and sub- 
sequent checks by the council 
showed it had overpaid Quan- 
tum; £400,000 was then recov- 
ered for the year 1995/6. The 
reliability of council data was 
also called into question. 


A spokesman for HNRCA 
said that the association hoped 
the council would look again at 
the contract that they hare with 
Quantum Care. “If this £400,000 
had been available, how many 
more people in Hertfordshire 
could have received services 
which were not available be- 
cause of financial restraints?” 

However, Bill Ogley, chief 
executive of Hertfordshire 
County Council said: “The 
teething problems of the trans- 
fer have not in anyway disad- 
vantaged the public or our 
elderly dients.” 

■ Spending on community care 
services has more than doubled 
since local authorities were giv- 
en responsibility for funding 
placements in residential and 
nursing homes, according to 
the Local Government Man- 
agement Board 
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Royal Opera 


House given 



he was head of the Arts Coun 
til's lotteiy board. 
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opera 

was resigning because of ill 
health, he “questioned them 
quite severely about their as- 
sertion that she was 01, and then 


questioned them about the lack 
of proper procedure In ap- 
pointing a replacement". Asked 
yesterday if he now believed she 
had been ill, he replied: “I gen- 
uinely do not know." 

He added: “I have to say, the 
more I hear about the Royal 
Opera House the more con- 
cerned I become about whether 
there is administrative control, 
and about the relationships be- 
tween senior members of staff." 
He felt “uncomfortable" with 
the disclosure in 77ie Indepen- 
dent that lotteiy money was 
funding staff pay-offc at Covent 
Garden. 


Then Mr Smith, who has al- 



Royal Opera House fails to 
make improvements in devel- 
oping public access in the work 
that they do, I will recommend 
to the Arts Council that they 
take account of that fact in de- 
ciding what they do." 

■ The Royal Opera House 
confirmed yesterday that the 
long bar at the bade of the Crush 
Bar would be reserved for cor- 
porate clients when it reopened 
in 1999. 
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Daiyl Georgiou must have 
thought his eyes were playing 
iricks on him when he discov- 
ered his prized work had been 
stolen from a West End art 
gallery just 20 minutes after be- 
ing informed that he had 
scooped a prestigious award 

Mr Georgiou, 28, who lives 
m Birmingham, specialises in in- 
teractive an and optical illusions 
in pieces that commonly react 
to the viewer with light, sound 
or action. He had been an- 
nounced as winner of the Con- 
staminos Foundation award at 
the Hellenic Centre near Bak- 
er Street, London, last Tuesday. 

But his joy was short-lived 
when the centre-piece of his col- 
lection was found missing. The 
work, entitled History. Manorv, 
Legacy ' responds to heat from'a 
viewer s face nr hands to show 
the artist as either a boy in the 
foreground or an adult in the 
background. 

Mr Georgiou. who first 


gained recognition at the 
Walsall Museum and Art 
Gallery, had six pieces on 
display at the Hellenic Centre 
and was in negotiation with a 
Greek collector over a five fig- 
ure sum for the stolen piece. 

“I’m obviously very upset," . 
said Mr Georgiou. “It’s ironic r 
that the exhibit should be stolen l 
while I was still celebrating ... ? 
It’s also annoying that it was tak-i 
en when I was so near to sell- r 
mg il" : 

Last night Mr Georgiou was 3 

rack at the centre to receive the 
Constantinos Foundation ~- 
award, backed by Ergo bank ‘ 

Stamors Fafalios, of the In- V 
teisections exhibition at the : 
centre, of which Mr Georaou’s 
work was a part, said: “We ob- 
viously hope that the work will 
be returned- It is the fast time 
that anything like this has hap- 
pened since the centre open& 
two-and-a-half years ago\” 

A spokesman for Maryle- 
bone police said investigations t 
were continuing. ■ 
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Would-be football stars as 
young as nine are being ran- 
domly tested for drugs at the 
• 147 centres of excellence across 
England & Wales. 

Alan Hodson, of the Football 
Association's drugs control pro- 
gramme, told the Association 
of Chief Police Officers' national 
drugs conference that 10,000 
youngsters aged between nine 
and 16 could be tested in unan- 
nounced spot checks at any of 
the centres. 

News meanwhile emerged 
of the latest device by prison- 


ers for getting round drugs 
tests in jails, some prisoners 


Knockout Wow: Jane Couch, women's welterweight champion, training at a gym near Bristol, Avon, yesterday; she has been refused a licence to fight in Britain Photograph'. David Howells 


Woman with 


Kathy Maries 


a winning 
punch who 
is barred 


from boxing 


Jane Couch holds the women's 
world welterweight boxing title. 
She has fought at major events 
in America and in Europe, ap- 
pearing on the same bill assume 
of the biggest names in men's 
boxing. But in her home coun- 
try, she is effectively barred from 
professional competition. 

The British Boxing Board of 
Control (BBBC). the sport's 
-•governing both’, has always re- 
fused to license women, riling 
medical grounds. Without a li- 
cence, female professionals can- 
not compete ai men's fights -the 
events that attract the' promot- 
ers and the sponsorship money. 

Couch, 28. has derided to 
provoke a showdown with the 
BBBC which she accuses of be- 
ing stuck in a chauvinistic rime 
warp. Last week she applied for 
a licence, knowing she would be 
turned down. Now she plans to 
launch a court action, claiming 


restriction of trade and sexual 
discrimination. “It's ridiculous 
that I'm a world champion and 
1 can’t fight in Britain.*' said 
Couch, known as the “Fleet- 
wood Assassin", after her Lan- 
cashire home town. 

In the United Slates and in 
much of Europe, particularly 
France, Germany and Scandi- 
navia, women’s boxing is reg- 
arded as a legitimate sport and 
is followed avidly on television. 

Some experts suggest that 
women are more vulnerable to 
head injuries than men. but oth- 
ers point out that they also 
throw a less-heavy punch. A re- 
cent meeting of the World Box- 
ing Council's medical pane) 
was told that the sport is no 
more dangerous for women 
than for men. 

However. John Morris, gen- 
eral secretary of the BBBC re- 
mains unconvinced. “There is 
the question of pregnancy, and 
of whether women should box 


during their... periods," be said. 
“Our doctors are ambivalent." 

The board, which is taking le- 
gal advice on Couch's court ac- 
tion. has no plans to conduct any 
research on the subject. Mr 
Moms suggested that female 
professionals should set up 
their own licensing body. 

"A lot of people on my board 
don't like the idea of women box- 
ing and getting their faces 
knocked around," he said. “1 may 
be old-fashioned, but neither do 
1. And just imagine the outcry if 
a woman got badly hurt." 

Couch, naturally, scoffs at 
such sentiments, saying she has 
only ever suffered a few cuts and 
bruises - “nothing worse than 
you would get down the pub on 
a Saturday night". For her, the 
rush of adrenalin is the driving 
force. “I just love going into that 
ring." she said. She believes that 
her sport will eventually receive 
recognition in Britain and was 
heartened bv the Amateur Box- 


ing Association's decision last 
year to allow women and girls 
to fight. But for professionals, 
the only British events in which 
they can participate are all- 
female fights, which are rarely 
staged because of scant interest 
from promoters and the short- 
age of high-calibre women. 

Pauline Dickson, of the As- 
sociation of Women Boxers, is 
circumspect. “You can’t expect 
things to change overnight.” she 
said “But women's boxing is a 
hot potato that no one really 
wants to take responsibility for." 

Couch, who started boxing 
vwo and a half years ago, won 
the world title last May in 
Copenhagen. She will defend it 
in August in Connecticut, on the 
same bill as Montell Griffin, the 
World Boxing Council light- 
heavyweight champion. 

But for the moment, her ag- 
gression is directed at the 


BBBC. “They've got a fight on 
their hands.” she said. 


tests in jails. Some prisoners 
have already switched from 
cannabis to heroin because 
heroin flushes out of the blood- 
stream more quickly. 

Now, according to last night s 
BBC Radio A File on 4, inmates 
are using a mixture of heroin 
and paracetamol known as 
“Ttvo Card” in which the puri- 
ty level of the drug is reduced 
so that it becomes un- de- 
tectable in urine tests. The mix 
is known as “Two Card” because 
it often costs two phone cards 
in prison currency. 

Mr Hodson told the ACPO 
conference in Hinckley. Leices- 
tershire, that it was not unusu- 
al for promising teenage foot- 
ballers to be pestered by drug 
pushers between five and six 
times during an evening in 
night clubs. 

“I don't think that we all 
realise what pressures there 
are," Mr Hodson said. “When 
we have got pushers and ped- 
dlers bringing things down to 
£1.50 for a pilL that's pocket 
money stuff 

The young footballers have 
their urine samples collected by 
the Sports Council and analysed 
at King’s College, London. The 
council bears most of the £230 
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Sal ‘*They may then be banned 
from playing until JA 
so and must agree to target tests 
if they resume playing- 

He 7 said that of 500 random 

tests carried outlast seasoafivj 

were positive -three youths and 

tW cS?geHoSrarth, the Home 
Office minis ter, told the con- 
ference: “I refuse to accept 
that drugs have become part of 
growing up. 

“Just one in four young peo- 
ple has taken drugs in the past 
year and even fewer - just one 

m seven - has done so in the last 

month. 

-But these figures are too 
high. The Government is de- 
termined to repair those com- 
munities damaged by drug use 
by getting young people mto 
employment and drug users 
into treatment*' 

Another speaker at the con- 
ference. Professor Howard 
Parker of Manchester Univer- 
sity, called for a drugs-cau- 
tioning system for the personal 
use of cannabis. 

“On the other hand. I would 

like to see drug-driving taken far 

more seriously.'’ 

Prof Parker claimed that 




D 


some .police officers simply 
disposed of cannabis seized 
from people because they did 
not want to deal with the pa- 
perwork. 

Although a cautioning system 
for the personal use of cannabis 
would effectively decriminalise 
the drug. Prof Parker said 
afterwards that he was not in 
favour of decriminalisatfon as 
such. 

“It's not realistic. We are 
not a mature enough society." 
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Yes. TU is tie correct price. 


Members. 


1. Standard Cover comes with a unique £25 no call out discount. If you 
don't call us out during your membership year you’ll save £25 when you 
renew your cover at the same level. 

2. You can benefit from Standard Cover’s comprehensive protection in the 
UK as the driver or passenger in any car. 

3. We have invested nearly £40 million in new technology since January 
1996. This will help reduce our already impressive average call out time of 
40 minutes even further. 

4. This technology also helps us repair 82% of breakdowns on the spot. 

5. If, however, we can’t fix your car at the roadside, we’l! take you, your car 
and up to four passengers to any mainland UK destination. 


Dot - it won’t last [oreiier*. [all today! 
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6. With Standard Cover you can even call a patrol out to your home in the 
event of a breakdown. 


Optional extras covering other members of your household, and travel in 
Europe are available. 


8. You can pay for Standard Cover by credit, debit or charge card, or by 
Direct Debit instalments. 


Standard Cover with our exclusive £25 no call out discount is available 
by calling us on the number below, quoting IND01 6 or by completing 
and returning the coupon. 


0800 029 029 
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STB ViRGE GX 3D Graphics Accelerator. 4MB EDO RAM 
Euro Viva 33. 6 K Data/Fax/ Voice Modem 
17” CrystaJScan" Colour Monitor' 

ATX Tower Case 

Microsoft'’ Windows 95 105 Keyboard 
MS Windows 95. MS InteIliMou.se 
MS Office 97 Small Business Edition Plus 
3 Year Limited Warranty 
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The new Toyota Corolla has a body with curves in all 
the right places. A sleek, beguiling temptress of a 
car. And looks aren’t everything. The 5 door Liftback 
CD (seen being wooed here) is just one of 21 
models (what an apt word). There's also the 3 door 
Hatchback, 5 door Estate and 4 door Saloon. 

All Corollas (apart from the Sportif models) come 
with air-conditioning and electric sunroof as 
standard. Twin airbags arid remote locking are standard 
across the range. So how much do you need when 

desire? 


the Corolla becomes 


the object of 
SDortif, a mere 


£10.995 
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news 


The 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

Britain will this week face a con- 
frontation with its European 
partners, anxious to avoid a 
trade dispute with Canada and 
the US, as it presses ahead with 
moves to ban the import into 
Europe of furs from a nimal; 
caught with steel-jawed Ieghold 
traps. 

The traps, which can hold an 
animal held alive for hours 
with smashed leg bones and oth- 
er severe wounds, are outlawed 
in Britain and have long been 
the target of animal welfare 
campaigners. 

Six years ago, a European di- 
rective banned them and halt- 
ed the import of furs from 
nations which use the traps. 

But the European Commis- 
sion has never implemented 
the trade ban for fear of open- 
ing a trade war with the mai n 
fur exporters, Canada, the US 
and Russia. As an alternative, 
the Commission has negotiat- 
ed a deal on humane trapping 
standards which would apply 
both to the exporters and 
European countries too. 


WEDNESDAY IS 


JUN EigglljMS g PENP ^ — 
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nk caught in the steel traps banned in Britain but which are still used by Canadian hunters on species such as the lynx, right 

Environment ministers from voting, so Britain cannot veto it. 


Photograph: Robert Franz/Planet Earth 
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~^ JOpea ? Union states will 
vote on this dea], covering 19 
^ >ec, ? s o' mamma!, at their 
meeting in Luxembourg to- 

morrow The maUer wi| , ^ 

decided by qualified majority 


But it may find enough allies to 
block it: Austria and Sweden 
could side with the UK. 

Canada still uses the steel- 
jawed Ieghold as a restraining 
trap ( one which keeps its victims 


alive) for five species - the 
racoon, bobcat. lynx, coyote and 
wolf. If Europe signs up to the 

agreement, Canada promises to 
phase it out within three years. 

Looking on anxiously is the 
British fur trade, which has 


been trying to persuade the 
environment minister, Michael 
Meachcr. to drop his opposition 
to the agreement. Mr Meach- 
er has told them he is too busy 
fora meeting, although he has 
met the RSPCA, which sees the 


agreement on humane trap- 
ping standards as a betrayal of 
animal welfare. 

Although years of cam- 
paigning against fur has made 
the trade almost disappear from 
Britain's fashion stores, more 
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Your savings can earn more 
than a little extra interest with 
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You can earn as much as 
6.75% (gross p.a.) interest, and 
have a choice of annual 
monthly interest. 

To start earning that extra interest straight aw ay 
visit your local branch today, or for further details 
call Alliance & Leicester on 0800 412 214 
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than half the international fur 
trade is handled by British 
traders, brokers and insurance 
firms. The British Fur Trade As- 
sociation says the business is 
worth around £300 rn a year. 

"It seems crazy to us to think 
our government wouldn't sign 
this.” said Peter Zeitlin, who 
leads the association and hails 
the agreement as "a massive 
leap forward for animal wel- 
fare” 

The US and Canada have 
warned that were Europe to re- 
ject the agreement, and then 
implement the ban on fur im- 
ports, it would go to the World 
Trade Organisation, the in- 
ternational court which decides 
on trade disputes. If chat found 
against the EU, Europe would 
have to pay compensation or it- 
self be the targci of legitimate 
trade sanctions from the com- 
plainants. 

The dea] on trapping stan- 
dards has taken years to nego- 
tiate. Along the way, the US has 
dropped out, saying that be- 
cause trapping regulations are 
set by individual states rather 
than the federal government, it 
cannot guarantee to implement 
them. 

Now both the European ne- 
gotiators and those from Cana- 
da and Russia say they can go 
no further; environment min- 
isters have to accept or reject the 
agreement, but they cannot re- 
quest amendments. “That 
would be a mission impossible.” 
said a Commission source. 


Under the agreement (see 
panel), within a few years time, 
anv mechanical trap used to. 
catch animals for pest control 
or food as well as for fur, must 
meet basic standards li mi ti ng 
the amount of pain and wound- 
ing they cause. 

Supporters say it will give a 
worldwide boost to the devel- 
opment of less cruel traps of aU 
des igns . Critics say it is a fudge 
which sanctions continued use 
of the horrific Ieghold traps. It 
does not cover snares, nor the 
two species most frequently 
trapped in Britain - the fox and 
the rabbit. 

The European Commission 
was itself divided on the issue, 
with the trade commissioner. Sir 
Leon Brittan, in favour of the 
agreement, and the environ- 
ment commissioner, Ritt Bjer- ■ 
regaard, opposed. 

Sir Leon got the backing PC 
roost commissioners, so Ms 
Bjerregaard will advise the en- 
vironment ministers to accept 
this week. “She will do her 
duty,” said the commission 
source. A senior official in the 
Canadian Foreign Ministry said: 
“If we get Europe, Canada. Rus- 
sia and then the US on board, 
then the rest of the world will 
follow. ” 

But a spokesman for the De- 
partment of the Environment 
said: “We don’t think this agree- 
ment goes far enough, so 
well vote against and urge 
the EU to bring in the trade 
ban.” 
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How humane is humane? 


Limb amputation, bona and tooth fracture, severe Internal or- 
qan damage, severing of ligaments and tendons aid serious 
internal or external haemoirhage, are among 14 topes of ’in- . 

38 indicators of poor welfare tn trapped Wfkf 
1 a «»rc*tng to the international humane trapphxi • 
standards agreement. 
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perfwmaree on any of the 19 manmj^eete^ 

agreement, Is to 
test it on at least 
20 animals. 

The document 
also sets stan- 
dards for “killing 
traps”. For most 
of the 19 species, 
the victim animal 
must fall Into the 
state of '‘uncon- 
sciousness and 
insensibility" 
which precedes 
death, within five 
minutes of being 
caught 

Again, to be le- 
gal. a trap only 

has to achieve n i ii i 
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£199- PER MONTH PLUS INITIAL DEPOSIT. CONTRACT HIRE SCHEME FOR BUSINESS USERS ONLY. TYPICAL EXAMPLE: SAAB 9001 
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news 


Plan to make drivers pay for con gestio n 


The Government will produce 
a consultation paper this 


autumn on road pricing for 
motorists in large towns and 
cities, to tackle pollution and 
congestion. 

A Department of Transport 
working group has produced a 
paper which proposes a charge 
of£4pervenicle. 

John Prescott the Deputy 
Prime Minister who runs the 
Department of Environment, 
Transport and Lhe Regions, is 
keen (o make the scheme part 
of a White Paper on the Gov- 
ernment's plans to get people 
out of cars and on to public 
transport. 

The consultation exercise 
will invite local authorities to 
produce schemes to reduce 
traffic and provide money for 


. People pay to get off 
2* rwd “ Mely to be the only 
y motorists Will leave their 
cars at home. 

1 ^ ‘Car Free Day" 
opped, as motorways and town 

2S?#P ,hd up more ron ' 

gested than usual, in spite of 
pieas to motorists to leave their 
cars at home and use public 
transport or cycle to work. 

tit the South-east, araildis- 
pute also played a par t in the 


Toils for roads 


public transport. The paper 
would pave the way for wide- 
ranging powers to be outlined 
next spring in the transport 
White Paper. This could be 
used by local authorities to im- 
plement congestion-charging. 

A government-funded study 
in 1995 produced a road pric- 
ing study in London that could 
reduce traffic in central London 
by 17 per cent, cut accidents by 
3 per cent and pollution levels 
by up to 20 per cent The report 
calculated that a city-wide 
scheme would fund nearly £6bn 
of public-transport schemes. 

However, ministers backed 
away from the idea, as business 
and freight operators opposed 
the plans. 

Mr Prescott believes industry 
could be won over with the 
promise of quicker journeys. 


Introduced In 1975 
[ draconian monitoring 
^ of the £1 -a-day permits. 

■ft* » tinged by 17 
itoJiea entrances which al- 
i'JP* permit holders to use 
?rast lanes, raising money 
^tbr puttie transport. 

!■ Sermany was thwarted 
: by windscreen smart-cards 
■b«ng affected by the sun. 

| Joined France and Italy in 
l investing in a Lefcester- 
1 based scheme, Eurotoll, 

I under which prices vary 
! recording to pollution. 
^Also, motorists save mort- 
iey If they use public trans- 
■port 


build-up of traffic. One in five 
trains was cancelled from Sus- 
sex, Surrey and Hampshire into 
London Bridge and Victoria 
and the disruption on Connex 
South Central looks set ro con- 
tinue. 

An AA spokesman said; 
"The rush hour started earlier 
than usual, and by 7am the M25 
through Sussex and Surrey was 
awash with cars, most of them 
occupied only by a driver." 


Commuters also faced con- 
gestion in the North-east, where 
the AA reported 56 “travel 
flashes”, instead of the usual 47. 

Not all areas were choked by 
congestion. Some areas, such as 
Leeds, were a quieter. 

The Midlands. Wales and 
the West Country saw no 
change and the rush Kout in 
Birmingham. Bristol and 
Cardiff was a busy as ever, with 
travellers in Exeter facing extra- 
long journeys after a spate of 
accidents. 

The aim of “Car Free Day” 
is to persuade people that the 
quickest, cheapest and most 
environmentally friendly way of 
getting from A to B involves cut- 
ting the number of vehicles 
pouring on to the roads. 

The Government supported 
the measures. Glenda Jackson, 
the transport minister, told 
BBC Radio 4 Today programme 
that “there are alternatives to 
an over-car dependency”. 

She then launched a park- 
and-ridc scheme in Reading. 
Berkshire, pan of the town's in- 
tegrated transport system, 
which allows commuters to 
leave their care on the outskirts 
and take the bus to the centre. 

Ms Jackson said: “These arc 
schemes which the Govern- 
ment strongly support. It has 
come on stream by a partner- 
ship between the local author- 
ity and private business ... 97 
per cent of the people who live 
in the area strongly endorse the 
proposals. 

“There are obviously other 
things - like facilities for cyclists 
and pedestrians, making car 
parking in the city centre either 
very expensive, or simply not 
possible.” 
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-But the big pressures tacing me 
are more powerful than ever, with 
new households projected to form by -Ulo, trai . 
fic on rural roads predicted to dbuWeorewen 
treble by 2025 and a meagre 2 percmitoftoe 
huge agricultural budget devoted to environ- 
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said the organisation's efforts had led to. 

■ out-of-town shopping centres losing favour. 

■ cuts in the road programme. 

■ the dropping of plans to relax curbs on out- 
door advertising. . . 

■ official policy to promote the sympathetic de- 


sign of new development in the countryside. 


No change: An empty bus stuck in London traffic on ‘Car Free Day* 


Photograph: John Uoos 


■ renewed efforts to increasing the share of new 
bousing in towns and cities. 



Oasis drives its fans 
off the Internet 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


Fear of prosecution has driven 
fans of the rock band Oasis to 
remove sound and video clips 
of the musicians from the In- 
ternet. in a case which could 
have wider repercussions for 
users of the World Wide Web. 


that its attempts to shut sites 
have aroused anger but pro- 
duced no commercial benefit “I 
really doubt that they'll come 
out and say ‘All right we were 
wrong, we're sorry’/' said Jack 
Martin, who runs a Web site op- 
posing the “copyright” claims. 


If every site carrying Oasis 
iterial closes down, then an 


On 5 May, Ignition Man- 
zemenu which runs Oasis, 


agement. which runs Oasis, 
sent an e-mail to hundreds of 
fans with sites on the Web, 
warning them that they had a 
month to remove “copyrighted” 
material from their sites. 

But it was bazy about what 
materia] was copyrighted - in- 
cluding pictures, audio and 
video dips, lyrics and guitar 
chords. The deadline arrived on 
I June. So far 36 of the hun- 
dreds of sites mentioning Oa- 
sis have either shut down or 
removed material. 

Some fans suspect that Igni- 
tion has decided not to pursue 
the matter, possibly realising 


material closes down, then an 
important precedent may be set 
Equally, it may have been un- 
fair for Ignition to demand the 
removal of the data, which may 
have been permitted under 
“fair use” - that is, quotation - 
aspects of copyright law. 

Mr Martin's site, at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in the US, now 
offers tips lo Oasis fans with 
sites on how to avoid copyright 
claims by the company. * 

Since the deadline. Ignition 
and Creation, the band's record 
company, have refused to ex- 
plain what they consider a copy- 
right breach, how many sites are 
being examined, or when legal 
action would be taken. 


Mr Martin has been unable 
to get any reaction either. “1 
can’t imagine it would take 
more than a week or so to look 
31 the sites to see if they'd com- 
plied or not,” he said. A 
spokeswoman for Creation said: 
“The band are very busy, and so 
are the management.” 

The reaction of fans has 
been overwhelmingly negative. 
Stephen Penn a, aged 14, from 
Redhill in Surrey, disconnect- 
ed his site from the Web about 
a week before the deadline. 

“I had Oasis sound clips and 
album and single covers on my 
site, neither of which anyone 
from the companies would have 
liked to be on my site,” he told 
Tht' Independent. “I am still a bjg 
Oasis fan, and think nothing m 
of them, especially as Noel 
[Gallagher, lead guitarist] said 
that he and the band had noth- 
ing to do with shutting down fan 
sites. But Ignition and Cre- 
ation are just making a big fuss 
for nothing.” 


COUTURE BEAUTE 

FOR THE BEST-DRESSED FACES 
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Clarityn Allergy can relieve all your hayfever symptoms. One small, 
easy to swallow tablet starts to work in minutes and delivers a 
full 24 hours’ relief without making you drowsy. Clarityn Allergy is 
available from your pharmacist without a prescription. 








Clarityn Allergy gets yen heck to oomel-AKf 

Always read the label. Clarityn Allergy contains loraladine. For further information on hayfever and Its treatment. i *£i Schcwnq-Plough 1 
please write to; Sdiering-Plougn Consumer Health. Division of Schering-Plough Lid, Welwyn Garden City AL7 1TW • y Cpksumek Health j 
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acing the facts. White extremist Eugene TerreBlanche, who received a jail sentence yesterday, addressing a rally 


Howard set to give 
Queen the bad news 


its 


Sydney — When John Howard, 
lhe_ Australian prime minister, 
arrives in Britain today, he will 
he more interested to bolster his 
country's sagging cricket for- 
tunes than its republican cre- 
dentials. 

Making his first visit to 
Britain since the election 15 
months ago of the conservative 
Liberal-National coalition 
(Australia's Tories), Mr Howard 
will reinforce the sea change 
that has happened in Australia 
since his Labor predecessor, 
Paul Keating, told the Queen at 
Balmoral in 1993 that it was 
time Australia replaced her 
with a head of state of its own. 

Mr Howard is an old-fash- 
ioned monarchist and cricket- 
fover. who believes Australia 
should maintain the constitu- 
tional arrangements under 
which it has been governed for 
the past 96 years, with the 
British monarch as head of 
stale. But his election reflected 
a disenchantment with 13 years 
of Labor Party rule more than 
a rejection of the republican 
cause. Opinion polls still indi- 
cate that more than half Aus- 
tralian voters want a republic. 

So, much as he would like to 
keep the topic off his British 
agenda, Mr Howard will be 
obliged to tell the Queen dur- 
ing &is audience with her later 



Howard: Old-style monarchist 

this week that he will be con- 
vening a liLday constitutional 
convention in Canberra in De- 
cember during which delegates 
will canvass options through 
which Australia could amend its 
constitution to abolish links 
with the monarchy. 

The other issue which Mr 
Howard would like to leave at 
home, but which is also likely to 
dog him here, is a row over his 
government's approach to Abo- 
rigines. The focus is a chilling 
report released last month of an 
inquiry, ordered by the Keating 
government, into the “stolen 
generation” - an estimated 
100,000 Aboriginal children 
taken from their parents up to 
the 1 960s, and put in white fos- 
ter homes. 

The report’s author. Sir 
Ronald Wilson, president of 


Australian PM’s 
first visit to 
Britain marks a 
sea change in 
relations, writes 
Robert 
Milliken 

Australia’s human rights com- 
mission, described such practices 
as “genocide” because their ul- 
timate aim was to obliterate 
Ab-original culture. This was so. 
he argued, because Australia's 
now discredited approach at 
the time was to separate in- 
digenous babies and children 
from their traditional back- 
grounds in the belief that a 
white upbringing offered them 
a “better” future. For thou- 
sands of so-called beneficiaries, 
the policies proved a disaster. 

Sir Ronald called on the gov- 
ernment to apologise formally 
on behalf of the country. Mr 
Howard has baulked at llus. In- 
stead, he has said he is “per- 
sonally” sorry. He maintained 
that a formal apology could 
open a flood of compensation 
claims. But Mr Howard is far 


less sympathetic than Mr Keat- 
ing was to the way reconciliation 
with Aborigines over past in- 
justices has become a flash- 
point of Australian politics. 

Supporters of the “stolen 
children” are taking the cause 
to London, with newspaper let- 
ters and advertisements calling 
on Mr Howard to t hink again 
and apologise. His critics con- 
trast his stand-offish manner 
with President Clinton’s official 
apology to black Americans un- 
wittingly used as guinea pigs in 
experiments on untreated 
syphilis up to the J97Gs. 

Mr Howard's talks with Mr 
Blair will focus on measures to 
reduce unemployment, which 
last week climbed to 8.8 percent 
in Australia. Philosophically, 
Mr Blair is more in tune with 
Paul Keating, from whom he al- 
legedly borrowed some social 
policies, than with Mr Howard. 

The British and Australian 
governments this year are 
spending millions of pounds on 
a programme called New Im- 
ages, designed to revive cultural 
scientific and educational links 
between the two countries. New 
images is a term many people 
associate more with Tony Blair 
than with John Howard. It will 
be a challenge for this unlike- 
ly pair to put a fresh mask on an 
old relationship. 


Cambodia rivals start shooting 


Matthew Chance 
and agencies 

Phnom Penh 

A gunbattie broke out in the 
Cambodian capital yesterday 
between the police and body- 
guards of the First Prime Min- 
ister Norodom Ranariddh as 
police surrounded Ranariddh's 
compound. 

The fighting broke out late m 
the evening and continued past 
midnight. Beside automatic 
weapons fire, more than ® 
dozen explosions, believed to be 
from rocket-propelled grenades, 

were heard. , _ 

About 100 police, loyal to Ra- 


nariddh's rival. Second Prime 
Minister Hun Sen, surrounded 
the house. It was not dear if Ra- 
nariddh was inside, though he 
normally stays there. A soldier 
loyal to his royalist party was re- 
ported killed. 

One B-40 rocket landed in 
the nearby compound of US 
ambassador Kenneth Quinn, 
causing slight damage. 

The fighting broke out at a 
time of heightened tensions in 
Cambodia, as the once fear- 
some Khmer Rouge rebel 
movement appeared to be on its 
last legs, with all but a few of its 
hardcore supporters preparing 
to moke peace. 


Ranariddh and Hun Sen 
have been vying for the support 
of the defecting guerrillas, who 
are considered a potentially 
powerful force ahead of elec- 
tions scheduled for next year. 

EarJjer yesterday, the Khmer 
Rouge rebels hinted that then- 
leader, Pol Pol had been over- 
thrown. Breaking nearly a week 
of silence, the guerrilla organ- 
isation accused Pol Pot, of “be- 
trayal” in a clandestine radio 
broadcast. 

The statement, which fol- 
lows several days of fighting be- 
tween rival Khmer Rouge 
factions, said the group bad now 
“solved quietly* its internal 


problems and was ready to 
make peace. 

However, there was no direct 
word on the fate of Pol Pot him- 
self. the man whose brutal 
regime saw an estimated 2 mil- 
lion people die. “What is ah' 
solutely clear from this 
broadcast is that Pol Pot is no 
longer a player,” one diplomat 
said. 

A purge fast week of Khmer 
Rouge commanders sympa- 
thetic to a proposed peace deal 
with the government is report- 
ed to have split the group, forc- 
ing Pol Pot and a 200 hardline 
loyalists to abandon their re- 
mote AnJong Veng stronghold. 


international 

TerreBlanche jailed for 
attack on black worker 


J 


Ed CPLouglhfo 

Johannesburg 

The South African neo-Nazi 
leader Eugene TerreBlanche 
was sentenced to six years in 
prison yesterday for the 
attempted murder of a poor 
black labourer employed on his 
western Transvaal farm. 

The assault in March 1996 on 
ftul Motshabi, 27, could mark the 
end of Terre Blanche's 24-year 
crusade to defend white su- 
premacy. Mr Motshabi was left 

Ttrre Blanche battered him with 
a blunt instrument on his Ven- 
tersdorp farm, allegedly for tak- 
ing a break without permission. 

At his trial in April Terre- 
Blanche was also convicted of as- 
Photograph: Reuters sauli with intent to do grievous 


bodily harm for setting his dug 
on John Ncbdrna, a gas station at" 
tendant, two weeks before the at- 
tack on Mr Motshabi. 

Both convictions will be ap- 
pealed and the court ruled that 
TerreBlanche could be released 
on a bail of 20.00H rands 
(£2,726). The founder and leader 
of the paramilitary AWB. 
showed no emotion yesierdav as 
Judge Chris Eksteen handed 
down sentence in the court- 
room in Pbtchefstroom. 

Uniformed AWB supporters 
produced sacks full of coins to 
pay the stipulated bail, prompt- 
ing the judge to send Terre- 
Blanche back to his cell until the 
money was counted. 

Afterwards, surrounded by 
his supporters. TerreBlanche - a 
former policeman who came to 


symbolise white racist resistance 
to the erosion of apartheid - 
described the trial as a “mock- 
ery” and said ihat he did not 
believe he would have to serve 
any lime in prison. 

■‘It's the greatest injustice.” he 
said. “I regard it as laughable. 1 
am convinced the appeal case 
will prove me correct. If i should 
go to prison today the truth 
would be locked in with me.” 

If the sentence is upheld it will 
be the end of a long run of luck 
for TerreBlanche, who for more 
than 2n years has tread a fine line 
between politics and terrorism, 
antagonising first the less 
extreme defenders of apartheid 
in the National Party government 
and then President'Nelson Man- 
dela's non-racial African 
National Congress. 


THE DIRECT LINE MORTGAGE CHALLENGE 


Question: 

Is the Woolwich, Halifax or Abbey National 
the best place to buy your mortgage? 

Answer: 

See below. 


Moi^a^ &cample rfCSfl.ti^repagjrabiew payments). 


•- jMbrithly saving Total Payable 

(Variable)- • rrlafter ta^relie^ ^ r' “With Direct Line • (grass) . • 



at 2 nd June 1997 . Source; Moneyfads. 


• The table speaks for itself. Direct Line is the place to buy your mortgage. 

• A Direct Line mortgage could save you almost per month. 

• You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 

• Free valuation. 

• No early redemption, arrangement or mortgage indemnity fees. 

• We guarantee ro save you 20%f on y our existing 
buildings insurance. 

• If you transfer your mortgage without moving house 
Direct Line wlU pay your legal foes.tf 

• Now you know the answer, give us a call. 



0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


DIRECT LINE. 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. INDI24 
www.directfine.co.uk • ITV Teletex page 377. A Royal Bank of Scotland company. 
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amsterdam summit 


Blair steers 


steady course 


over treaty 


Sarah Helm reports on a late night for leaders 


Tony Blair was negotiating deep 
into Iasi night with European 
parlners. working to finalise 
the Amsterdam Treaty, which 
the leaders hope will settle 
differences over new power- 
sharing. 

As the talks entered their 
end-game. Mr Blair, attending 
his first formal European sum- 
mit. was put to serious test as a 
player in the European version 
of multi-dimensional chess. 

The outcome of last night's 
talks will indicate whether Mr 
Blair is justified in arguing that 
his new co-operative approach 
with Europe has strengthened 
his negotiating hand 

Along with every other 
leader, Mr Blair was reluctant 
to cede powers in several areas, 
but was certain to have to trade 
off slices of British sovereignty 
during the course of the night. 

As the evening wore on, the 
top priority for Britain was to 
block attempts by other mem- 
ber stales, led by France and 
Germany, to commit the union 
to a common European defence 
in the new Lrcaty. 

Britain fears that giving the 
European Union powers over 
defence would eventually turn 
the union into a military, as well 
as a political alliance, thereby 
undermining the role of Natd. 

Mr Blair was therefore de- 
termined last night to remove 
language from the draft treaty 
text which suggests that the 
Western European Union 
fWEU), Europe's dc facto de- 
fence arm. should become grad- 
ually integrated in the EU. 

However, at the eleventh 
hour, the Netherlands, which 
holds the EU presidency, raised 
the slakes by suggesting a pro- 
tocol be attached to the new 
treaty detailing the three phas- 


Animal rights 


The revised Treaty of 
Rome enshrines rights 
for farm animals and 
provides a boost for en- 
vironmentalism. It says 
member states “shall 
pay full regard to the 
welfare requirements of 
animals ... as sentient 
beings". But there is a 
suggestion of an opt-out 
to protect “religious rites 
and cultural traditions" 
which involve cruelty to 
animals. The words 
“sustainable develop- 
ment" now appears in 
the new treaty three 
times. 


es by which the WEU would be 
incorporated into EU 
structures. 

In its fight against new de- 
fence power-sharing, Britain 
was counting on support from 
Deamark and four neutral 
countries - Ireland, Austria, 
Sweden and Finland However, 
it seemed unlikely that Mr Blair 
would be able to neutralise the 
Franco-German initiative, and 
was likely to be forced to accept 
a compromise. 

Britain had already secured 
its prime Amsterdam objec- 
tive, maintaining rights over 
frontier controls, before last 
night’s negotiations began. 

As a price for this concession 
the Government ceded the right 
of other states to develop a joint 
immigration and asylum policy. 

Last night Mr Blair was stul 
attempting to limit related 
moves to extend the powers of 
the European Court to allow 
judges to oversee decisions on 
police co-operation and crime 
fighting. Britain was also hop- 
ing to stop moves by other 
member states to pool sover- 
eignty in civil judicial poliev. 

British negotiators said last 
night they expected to “make 
some progress" on the Euro- 
pean Court issue. However, 
other states remained deter- 
mined to give a boast to the 
courts’ role and to co-operate 
more widely in the judicial 
field. 

Mr Blair’s hope of securing 
a firm commitment from part- 
ners to curb the practice of fish- 
quoia hopping appeared to be 
in some doubt, due to objections 
from Spain. 

The highly sensitive move to 
introduce “flexible decision- 
making" into EU procedures - 
whereby some countries can 
move ahead at a faster pace 
than others - was another area 
where Mr Blair was likely to he 
forced to consider a trade off. 

Britain has made dear that it 
wants the right to veto any 
move by other groups of coun- 
tries to’ pool powers as a one- 
off group. However, it seemed 
unlikely that Mr Blair would be 
able to" win partners round. 

The best he could hope for 
was to secure agreement that 
the “flexibility" procedure 
would not be applied to certain 
core EU policy areas, such as 
the single market. 

The Prime Minister, who has 
accepted some extension of 
qualified majority voting, was 
still hoping to reduce the list of 
eleven areas to which other 
states want the system applied. 


Hammering out their con- 
sensus, the leaders were acute- 
ly aware that their treaty must 
be far-reaching enough to allow 
the EU to accommodate new 
members. 

Failure to agree sufficient 
reforms of Europe's institu- 
tions and decision-making 
process could force member 
states to launch further treaty- 
revisiocL 

However, the length of the fi- 
nal negotiations indicated just 
how far apart many countries 
were on core issues' relating to 
re-shaping the union. 



Wheeling and dealing: Tony Blair and the Austrian Chancellor, Viktor Klima, on bicycles given 
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French fudge 
threatens 
euro launch 


Sarah Helm 

Amsterdam 


Just 24 hours after Europe's 
leaders patched up differences 
ov er the single currency. France 
signalled yesterday that the ar- 
guments over the euro rule 
book are far from over. Dom- 
inque Strauss- Kahn, the French 
finance minister, indicated that 
France will continue to push for 
a “flexible" interpretation of the 
Maastricht criteria. 

Decisions on which coun- 
tries meet Maastricht's crucial 
budget deficit rules, should be 
based on whether countries arc 
“coming as close as possible” to 
the ceiling, set at three percent 
of gross domestic product, he 
said. 

Mr Strauss-Kahn's com- 
ments. at the EU*s Amsterdam 
summit, are certain to fuel new 
fears in Bonn and London that 
France is seeking to "fudge" the 
Maastricht rules, ns well as the 
rules of the German-designed 
“Stability pact", which will en- 
force fiscal discipline after the 
euro launch. 

Meanwhile. Pierre Moscovi- 
ci. France's European affairs 
minister, sparked doubts about 
economic and m one la re union 
for the second time in a week 
by sating in a radio interview 
that Paris would deride whether 
or not to join the cum after as- 
sessing public finances. 

After hours of uncertainty. 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin's 
spokesman Manuel Vails told 
reporters in .Amsterdam, that 
Mr Moscoviri had spoken out 
of turn. 

“He spike loo quickly. This 


Is not an expression either of our 
political will or of a strategy." 
Mr Vails said. He said the po- 
sition spelled out several limes 
by Mr Jospin was that France 
would meet the criteria and 
deadline set to launch EMU in 
January 1999. “This will not be 
done to the detriment of em- 
ployment and growth." he 
added. 

Under the stability pact rules, 
any country which does not 
keep to the three per cent ceil- 
ing after the single currency 
launch becomes subject to near- 
automatic fines. 

In a hard-fought dcaL agreed 
at the Amsterdam in summit on 
Monday. France appeared to 
step back from confrontation 
with Bonn over the single cur- 
rency discipline by agreeing, af- 
ter all. to accept the “stability* 
pact" with no changes. 

Yesterday however. Mr 
Strauss- Khan destabilised the 
fragile new accord hv stating in 
frankest tenns yet heard from 
a European leader that the 3 per 
cent rules should not be pre- 
cisely observed. 

“The principle is to come 
close to 3 per cent. Countries 
must come as close as possible 
to three per cent and must 
show that they are on a trend 
towards three per cent even if | 
they have not achieved it." he 
said. 

Mr Strauss- Khan can right- 
ly argue that ihe text of "the 
Maastricht rules do allow for 
some flexible interpretation. 
However, to dale, it has been 
largely taboo for Europe’s lead- 
ers to suggest that they might 
fudge the final decision. 
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David Usborne 

machines taking 

If you thought that the lave af- 
between Americans and 
weir gas-guzzling road -cruisers 
was over long ago, think again. 
■Tail-fins may not yet be back in 
-fashion, but cars with monster 
; dimensions are once more the 
\ national rage. 

I In fact, these garage-busters 
! are not cars at all. What is draw- 
l ing buyers to the showrooms in 
i droves are so-called sport util- 
• ity vehicles that ride high above 
, d?e road. They have beefy en- 

■ gines, intimidating from -aril] 

! fenders and that other feature 

that is so vital in suburbia, 
four-wheel drive. 

Their conquest of the US 

■ roadway - the big American 
; manufacturers like Ford and 

General Motors simply cannot i 
keep up with demand - is sound- i 
ing alarm hells among safety : 
groups. In accidents between - 
these Goliaths and flimsy sa- < 
loons, guess which gets crushed? 


is beautiful again in the US suburbs 



Ford apparently sees no lim- 
its to the trend. Yesterday came 
news that it is developing what 
should be the biggest utility yet 
-an eight-passenger titan to he 
called a crew wagon. It will he 
19 feet long - compared with 


slightly under 15 feet for the 
Jeep Cherokee - and boast a V- 
10 engine under the bonncL 
The crew wagon will he big- 
ger even than the current bul- 
fy among bullies, the Chevrolet 
Suburban. In this correspon- 


dent's neighbourhood the Sub- 
urbans rule everywhere except 
in one street. Here there is a res- 
ident with the biggest siai us- 
sy mho I -on- wheels available 
anywhere - the Hummer, a de- 
rivative of military vehicle that 


might have been designed to 
cross the Himalayas. 

At Universal Ford, a sprawl- 
ing dealership just across the 
East River from Manhattan in 
Queens. Frank Thomas con- 
firms the passion for size. “The 


bigger they are and the larger 
the engine-size, the more I 
sell." he said yesterday. “I love 
it." For every five large-saloon 
Taurus models he sells, he will 
shift 30 of the four-whecl-dri- 
ve Ford Explorers. 
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Sound. Vision. 

Wien they’re working together we communicate better. 
Which is why we have brought together the worlds of 
telecommunications and television to create a new kind 
of company. 

It Is called Cable & Wireless Communications, born 
from the merger of Mercury, Bell Cablemedia, NYNEX 
CableComms and Videotron. 

It has been described by the Sunday Times as “one of 
the biggest and most exciting companies to be formed 
in Britain for years". 

And it is here to change the face of communications. 
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CABLE & WIRELESS 


“It's totally about ego." Mr 
Thomas says of his customers. 
“I look at their backgrounds and 
their credit histories and it's ob- 
vious that there is absolutely no 
practical point in them buying 
these vehicles. 

“They think that they are go- 
ing out on safari or something 
when in fact the largest obsta- 
cle they are likely io meet 
around here is a runaway shop- 
ping trolley". 

Art additional, somewhat 
ironic, attraction of these brutes 
is that their size means that they 
can no longer be described as 
small cars by the government. 
They thus escape both luxury 
taxes and federal regulations on 
fuel consumption. 

There will be no limits on how 
much these vehicles can drink 
- which is a good thing. Most 
can manage only 14 miles a 
gallon. 


The safety disadvantage that 
the rest of us find ourselves in 
on the road was highlighted by 
a study released last week by the 
National Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Administration. 

It m tied that in fatal accidents 
im oK-ing a car and a light truck, 
which includes pick-ups and 
sport utilities. 8l» per cent of 
those who died were riding in 
the cars. 

That is a statistic, however, 
that may only quicken the stam- 
pede for the utilities. Have one 
of these parked outside your 
house and not only are you the 
meanest SOB on the block, 
your kids are likely to be the 
safest, loo. 

.And who worries about fuel 
efficiency when you are living in 
a country where a gallon" of 
petrol sells for less money than 
a gallon of designer mineral 
water? 


Clinton to 
offer Africa 
a new deal 


Mary Defevsky 

Washington 

The United States is to embark 
on a major initiative on Africa. 
designed to shift the focus of 
policy from aid and develop- 
ment towards trade and in- 
vestment. 

The policy, whose key word 
is “partnership", was presented 
by President Bill Clinton with 
great fanfare from the White 
House yesterday and concludes 
months of consideration in the 
US Admin istnition about how 
and whether the US should play 
a greater role in the continent. 

Last year, the then Secretary 
of State, Warren Christopher, 
made the first tour of Africa by 
a US official of that rank, and Mr 
Clinton's wife, Hillary, and 
daughter. Chelsea, toured in- 
vestment and aid projects in sev- 
eral African countries this spring. 

The announcement of the 
Africa initiative came as the US 
was making final preparations 
for the annual summit of the 
Group of Seven industrialised 
countries - this year called the 
Summit of the Eight because it 
includes Russia - which opens 
on Friday in Denver, Colorado. 

The timing was seen in Wash- 
ington as a move by the US to 
pre-empt criticism from other 
G7 countries, notably France, 


that it was not doing as much 
as it could io assist developing 
countries in general, and 
African countries in particular. 

Last year, US overseas aid fell 
below the level of France for the 
first time. However, yesterday's 
announcement was also seen as 
an attempt to concentrate dis- 
cussions at Denver, where a ses- 
sion will be devoted to Africa, 
on the successes among African 
states that have adopted free 
market principles. Last year, 
these countries achieved an av- 
erage growth rate of 5 per cent. 

Analysts said the US might 
also he concerned to divert at- 
tention away from what one 
called “the fiw" African coun- 
tries experiencing civil strife. 

They noted that France, and 
perhaps some other G7 mem- 
bers might see Mr Hinton's ini- 
tiative as an attempt to steer 
summit discussions away from 
their concerns about stemming 
poverty and resolving conflicts 
in Africa. The five-point initia- 
tive includes the redirection of 
already agreed funds towards in- 
frastructure projects, among 
them telecommunications - and 
backing for private investment. 
The US will also implement a 
debt reduction agreement that 
was reached in February, to 
lessen the debt burden on the 
poorest African countries. 



Paedophile hunt gains 
momentum in France 

A gendarmerie spokesman announced the arrest of 120 
suspects yesterday after some 2,500 gendarmes fanned out 
across France in a crackdown on paedophile video fans. 

14 months of investigation led gendarmes to a mail-order 
company in Macon selling pornographic films involving 
boys. The para-military police intended to search the 
homes of 800 people whose names were found on the 
company mailing list. France’s first major paedophilia irial 
opened in Paris on Monday, with 71 Frenchmen facing 
charges of organising or subscribing to a network selling 
pornographic films involving boys. Reuters - Parte 

Congo truce offers respite 

The waning parties in the Congo Republic's capital 
Brazzaville agreed to a three-day truce and a 
demilitarisation of the international airport, a focus of 
fighting in the city, the French ambassador said. 

Reuters - Brazzaville 

Rabbis charged over drugs 

US federal prosecutors said two Orthodox rabbis in New 
York were charged with channelling $1.75m {£lm) in 
Colombian drug trafficking profits through the bank 
accounts of a yeshiva and a synagogue. Authorities accused 
the rabbis of financing the purchase of a multi-million 
dollar airplane for the drug traffickers. AP - New York 

Jordan dismayed by US vote 

Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan has said promises of 
SlOQm in US aid have been tarnished by Congress's vote 
to move the US embassy in Israel to Jerusalem. Jordanian 
newspapers quoted the crown prince as saying Washington 
had allocated as much money to moving the embassy as it 
had to Jordan s aid increase. Reuters - Amman 
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Fear of the future 


may spark exodus 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


The last comprehensive survey of Hong 
Kong attitudes before the end of British rule 
shows that economic confidence continues 
to rise steadily, although political pessimism 
is also on the increase. 

These findings are contained in the lat- 
est Hong Kong Transition Project survey, 
released yesterday and conducted this 
month, as part of a decade of research on 
changing attitudes towards the colony’s 
transfer to Chinese rule. J 

Michael De Golyer, the project director, 
says the survey puts a new perspective on 
studies which show Hong Kong people are 
confident about the future and have few 
misgivings about Ch inese rule. He believes 
the mood is increasingly one of feeling that 
there is no choice. “That's a lot different 
from being optimistic," he insists. 

The survey identifies a growing gap in 
attitudes between men and women and the 


Batty Tung, wife of Hong Kong's future 
leader Tung Chee-hwa, has unveiled a 
song "The Homecoming" composed 
to celebrate Hong Kong's reversion to 
Chinese rule. 

'The beautiful sun of July shines forth on 
Hong Kong, 

The pride of homecoming vriff forever he 
carved m my heart. 


Every Chinese heart is filled with m 
Waving goodbye with heads held high to 
the hundred years. 

From tomorrow the Mure is limitless, let 
the sun shine everywhere, countless 
people united in one. 

Hand in hand, for Hong Hong, unity es the 
direction 

... Wisdom of the motherland. Hong Kong 
people's perseverance, 

Together we realise one country, two 
systems ’ 


new leader. Tung Chee-hwa. trails with a 
satisfaction rating of 50 per cent, down on 
the 53 per cent he got last February. 

Dissatisfaction with the Chinese gov- 
ernment is high, with 51 per cent of those 
questioned giving a negative verdict, though 
this is nothing like the 64 per cent dissat- 
isfaction rating recorded in 1994. 

The news for members of the China- 
appointed Provisional Legislature is worse. 


Only 7 per cent of those questioned 
thought it would "best protect Hone Kong 


young and old. Older men are much more 
enthusiastic about the return to Chinese 


rule than womeo and young people. 

Dr De Golyer believes the new govern- 
ment will t»e dominated by “older males, 
born in China. These are the people who 
have views very different from most other 


people in society". 
The bottom line 


The bottom line, according to the sur- 
vey, is that a solid 40 per cent of the pap- 
ulation would try to leave Hong Kong if 
unsuitable changes occurred under the new 


regime. Few people cite economic reasons 
as a reason for departure, while most iden- 
tify issues connected to civil liberties. 

The survey shows the majority of the pop- 
ulation is content to wait and see what hap- 
pens but Dr De Golyer predicts that “if 
China fails on this, it looks as though a very- 
large percentage of the Hong Kong peo- 
ple will head out". 

The survey is bad news for Hong Kong's 
new leadership. Governor Chris Patten 
enjoys a total satisfaction rating of 57 per 
cent! slightly down on the 62 per cent he 
scored in February. However, Hong Kong's 


thought it would "best protect Hong Kong 
people's interests". Confidence in the ex- 
isting elected legislature, which will be abol- 
ished after China takes over, was much 
higher, with 47 per cent of respondents turn- 
ing to its members for protection. 

The new administration's decision to 
scrap all elected tiers of government was 
reinforced with an announcement that al- 
though members of local government 
would be allowed to remain in office, the 
pro-democracy group would be outnum- 
bered by the appointment of 1 16 new mem- 
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bers, most of whom support Peking. 
This addition will make the lareclv i 


This addition will make the largely pow- 
erless local government bodies ev en more 
likely to follow the wishes of the new ad- 
ministration. This was illustrated yesterday 
when the Urban Council turned down an 
application to hold a democracy rally on 
1 July, the first day of Chinese rule, on the 
grounds that the space in one of the terri- 
tory’s biggest parks was required for a gath- 
ering of women's groups, even though they 
had applied later. 
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Up in arms: A Black Watch soldier rehearsing a Highland dance over crossed swords in Hong Kong yesterday; in advance 
of a farewell military concert to mark the handover of the colony to China at the end of the month Photograph: Reuters 
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Whether you wont to work out, splash out or just do nothing at all, with a Marriott leisure Break you There are 23 Marriott Hotels throuahout ih* l IK -r . . . 

9 including 7 hotel and country clubs. For reservations caH Marriott 

will find that our superb locations and unique leisure and golf facilities make it easier for you to on 0800 221 222. For our best ever value leisure Breaks brochure call 0800 444 7& ^\V 

do exactly what you want. At Marriott, we don't relax until we know you're 100® comfortable. ViJ'ko'V y©L\V<» #m Mi 1 lUm 1< 
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New Shanghai 
swings to the 
old rhythms 


A t The Gap restaurant in 
central Shanghai, no 
expense has been 
spared to create the 
sort of cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere expected in China’s style 
capital. The food may be strict- 
ly Chinese, but there are red 
London phone boxes, walls cov- 
ered with reproduction Gauguin 
murals, waitresses in Ameri- 
can Country and Western 
checked shirts and private din- 
ingrooms where, surrounded by 
copies of Millais and Stubbs 
masterpieces, you can treat year 
business partners to a feast of 
Shanghai* s famous “hairy crab" 
specialities for 10,000 yuan 
(£760) a throw (drinks extra). 

The Filipino band offers Kool 
and the Gang cover versions, un- 
til at 930pm the resident troupe 
of sing-song girls - that potent 
symbol of old Shanghai — talma 
to the stage to the tune of 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band". 
Ask the supervisor how he 
would describe the style theme 
for this cultural minestrone, 
and he answers bizarre ly: “It's 
Luxembourg." 

Shanghai's vibrant spirit is 
oack, with all its blithe excess- 
es, and the Shanghainese who 
2 m are making the most of it 
\s Hong Kong prepares to ra- 
ze rt to China on 1 July, Shang- 
hai is doing its best to make sure 
hat it can hold its own against 
ts brash cousin. Once again the 
n tv is a magnet for the young 
ind ambitious — including Hong 
Kongers, for whom it offers new 


* 


its ia 

lerntt 


opportunities. 

Kenny Thug, 33, is typical of 
Hong Kong Shanghainese who 
ire coining back to the city 
vhich their parents fled in 1949, 
vhen the Communists took 
xmtroL This year he opened the 
VingYang jazz dub m a base- 
ment which used co store elec- 
tronic goods. “I want to make 
Shanghai like it was 60 years 
ago, a great dry,” he says. “But 
a great city needs culture and 
more artists." 



Teresa Poole on the Chinese 
city which is reinventing itself 
under communism’s glare 


Shanghai's new restaurants 
and bars are packed, and most 
of the customers are locals. 
But it is not just the night life 
which gives Shanghai the feel of 
a re-emerging world city; eco- 
nomic reform has spurred a cul- 
tural renaissance. Last autumn, 
the stunning new £45m Shang- 
hai Museum opened in the 
centre of People's Square, in a 
Chinese-designed building 
which resembles an andent 
bronze ding vessel. In Decem- 
ber, it was the turn of the new 
Shanghai Library, with storage 
for 10 million books. Under 
construction is a flamboyant 
French-designed opera house, 
which will be the largest in 
Asia, and a massve cantilevered 
sports stadium. 

It has afl happened in a be- 
lated rush. Until 1990, Shang- 
hai was in the slow lane of 
Chinese reform, overtaken by 
southern China. Then came 
the central government's deci- 
sion to develop the Pudoug 



zone on the east bank of Shang- 
hai's river as China's future fi- 
nancial centre. Foreign invest- 
ment poured in, and the con- 
struction boom has been so 
overwhelming that since 1991 
the dry has been sinking by half 
an inch a year, twice the rate 
during the Eighties. Here, too, 
Shanghai cannot help but vie 
with Hong Kong, with an offi- 
dal “three-phase action plan" 
to be China’s national financial 
centre before 2000, Asia's re- 
gional financial hubby 2005, and 
a global financial centre in 
2010. There are currently about 
9,000 building projects. 

The younger generation is 
thriving, with lives reinvented 
just as swiftly as the skyline. Lin 
Dongfu, 40, gave up teaching to 
be a reporter for Real Estate In- 
formation , and then found fame 
hosting a popular TV game 
show. Test Your Talent. Along the 
way he became the “voice" for 
Sean Connery and Gregory 
Peck when their films were 
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dubbed into Chinese. H is great 
passion now is his bar, Blues and 
Jazz. “Shanghai - we tali it an 
mtemational city, but we are still 
short of things," said Mr Lin. 
But less so than before. “Five 
years ago, there were no jazz 
bars in Shanghai.” Now there 
are a dozen, and not only for 
foreigners. “Chinese also come; 
they cannot enjoy the music very 
deeply, but in time . . 

At the YingYang, Mr Tang 
agreed that Shanghainese pre- 
ferred jazz to rock and roll. 
“Shanghai people are more 
sentimental and educated than 
Pekingers," he said. They are 
also brimming with self-confi- 
dence, even arrogance. Profes- 
sor Sbeu Weibm, a 60-year-old 
history professor at Fudan Uni- 
versity, explained; “Shanghai 
people think that if you want to 
succeed, you have to come to 
Shanghai for a while and be 
recognised here," said Profes- 
sor Shea. Or as Mr Tang pul it: 
“Shanghainese think that peo- 


ple from other Chinese dries are 
like peasants." 

Success is again something to 
be flaunted - just like Hong 
Kong. Joining the Shanghai 
Race Chib was the status sym- 
bol of old Shanghai: nowadays 
it might be a $94,000 (£57,000) 
life membership of the new 
Taiwan-financed Tomson Golf 
Course where, according to the 
hype, the bunkers are filled not 
with sand but with pulverised 
white marble. 

WlLh this revival, however, 
has also come uncertainty. The 
excitement and glamour are 
back, but so are old social prob- 
lems. Mr Shen has witnessed the 
city’s ups and downs and de- 
scribes the mood of Shanghai 
people these days as “hope 
mixed with doubts”. 

The contradictions are every- 
where to see; a hardline mu- 
nicipal communist government 
is determined to maintain con- 
trol over a capitalist eruption 
which is enriching half the pop- 


ulation while throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of state 
enterprise workers on to the 
scrap heap. 

A yawning wealth gap has 
opened up between those fash- 
ionably dressed Shanghainese 
and the legions of newly sacked 
textile workers. Unemployment 
among the population of 14 mil- 
lion is chronic as near-bankrupt 
state enterprises jettison staff, 
especially older people who 
find it difficult to adjust. 

Zhu Junyi, director of the 
Shanghai Labour Bureau, has 
admitted a further 750.000 city 
workers are expected to be laid 
off in the next four years. Mean- 
while, about three million mi- 
grant workers have flooded into 
town, the work fodder for a city 
which is being rebuilt by men 
with spades. 

Looming over these con- 
trasts is the might of the Shang- 
hai Communist government. 
Behind the superficial “any- 
thing goes" atmosphere, the 
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old apparatus is still firmly 
entrenched. The glistening 12- 
storey New World City depart- 
ment store, for instance, boasts 
of itself as “the aircraft carrier 
in the shopping sea”. Bui 
venrure on to the 9th floor ad- 
ministration area and the cor- 
ridors are lined with doors 
marked “Communist Youth 
League", “Party Commitiee". 
“Trade Union Committee", and 
on and on. 

Freedom of thought is no 
more welcome in this neon-daz- 
zled city than anywhere else in 
China, and over the past three 
years virtually every remaining 
Shanghai pro-democracy or 
human rights activist has been 
sent to jail. 

The city’s cultural and ma- 
terial renaissance is taking place 
within strictly deftnied limits: 
while the spirit of Thirties 
Shanghai may be on ihc way 
bade, there is Utile hope of it be- 
ing any more democratic than 
its illustrious predecessor. 


Swing city: Coco, a Chin- 
ese jazz singer performing 
in a Shanghai club (above). 
The bustling metropolis 
(left), which is attracting 
young Hong Kongers, is 
undergoing a cultural and 
material renaissance 

Photographs:Magnum 
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cheaper 

than the AA or RAC 

whV join them? 


Green FLag won’t. On average, we rescue 
our members in just 35 minutes* 

And if we’re not with you in less than one 
hour, you can claim £10 back. Plus, we 
offer a choice of 5 levels of cover. What’s 
more, our 6000 skilled mechanics will 
repair most problems at the roadside. 
To find out more, contact us right now. 


• Recovery bnty . . .... 

• Roadside Assistance £38.00 

• Comprehensive £80.00 

• Comprehensive Gold £93.00 

• Total Protection £145.00 
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Motoring Assistance 

WE LEAVE EVERYONE STANDING BUT YOU 


call free today on 

0800 001 353 

http://www.greenflag- co * uk 
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44 I’ve just borrowed 
£6,000 for less than 
£120 a month.” 
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offer yourself with a Mercantile Credit Loan 


With a Mercantile Credit loan, 
you not only get good value but 
also the certainty of a fixed rate — 


AMOUNT OF MONThLY Rffl 
UNW anna b’whi 

£ 6,000 207.77 14250 


MONTHLY REPAYMENT BY TERM 


mww ; APR 

11553 ! 15.8% 


£ 6,000 207.77 14250 11553 15.8% 

£10,000 337.74 228.38 18252 ! 13.9% 

whatever happens to interest 
rates in the future. You can 
borrow anything from £500 to 
£15,000 and we’ll give you up to 
seven years to pay us back. 

PHONE FOR A FAST LOAN - QUOTING REF 4761 

0800 111 777 
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You don’t need \ ,7y; ? ' ■ 

any deposit or security: ' - 

WeTI give you a quick decision. 
And we’re open every day, 
from 7am to 1 1pm. So, if you’re 
over 25, in regular employment 
and have an annual income of 
£10,000 or more, call us free now. 

Mercantile 

C REDIT 


PteBsfi empower me totby by sewing it® details 0 } your dtnsct personal loans. 
(Send completed coupon to Mercantile Craft. P0 Bw 117. FREEPOST SEA »2i. 
Crawley, West Sussex RH10 No stamp requited.) 
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John Knopp 


John Knopp was an innovative 
electronics manufacturer who 
came to public notice as a prin- 
cipal in the "Aspire" consortium 
which, as the first step in a 
programme to put a British 
rocket into space, last October 
launched a seven-foot rocket 
<2,500 feet in the air from 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

■ He was bom at Wickford, Es- 
sex, in 1937, the seventh child 
of a seventh child. His father, 
a clarinettist in a military band, 
died when be was four, leaving 
the family, as be remembered, 
practically penniless and cold in 
a big house where if the allot- 
ment wasn't tended there was 
nothing to eaL He excelled at 
mathematics and science at pri- 
mary school, passed the 1 1 -pi us 
examination and proceeded to 
a secondary technical school 
where he gained five O levels. 

Here his considerable intel- 
lectual gifts became evident 
when he discovered an inge- 
nious method of mental arith- 
metic which enabled him, in 
certain operations, to compete 
for speed and accuracy with 
handheld electronic calcula- 
tors. This achievement won the 
admiration of his teacher and 
later made an outstanding par- 
lour trick. Unfortunately he 
never recorded the Theory o! 
Round Numbers, as he called 
Ihe process, and rite associated 
significance that he saw in the 
“magic number" of 137. 


When John (later Lord) Fulton 
moved from being a philosophy 
don at Balliol to take up the 
Principalship of the University 
College of Swansea in 1947, he 
set in train a number of process- 
es that were to make that small 
young college (it was founded 
in 1922) one of the most dy- 
namic university establishments 
in the country- it certainty had 
one of the best undergraduate 
chemistry programmes among 
the 30 or so universities in 
Britain. 

One reason for Fulton's suc- 
cess was that he took infinite 
pains - and saw to it that his 
heads of department did also - 
in recruiting first-rate mem- 
bers of staff. One of the people 
he, and his inspired Professors 
of Chemistry. CW. Shoppee 
and his predecessor, J.E. 
Coates, attracted to Swansea 
was Keble Sykes. 

Before his departure from 
Oxford, Sykes was, from 1945 
to 194S, a member of the trio 
of highly talented ICl Research 
Fellows in Sir Cyril Hiiishel- 
wood's Physical Chemistry Lab- 
oratory, the others being C.A. 
Coulson (later Rouse Ball Pro- 


Blond, blue-eyed and stocky, the 
baby-faced Richard Jaeckel was 
a prolific character actor who 
specialised in ebullient, pugna- 
cious youths, notably m war 
films and westerns. 

Seemingly ageless, when he 
played the devious outlaw who 
tries to out-gun John Wayne in 
Chisum in 1970 he seemed lit- 
tle older than as the over-con- 
fident youngster who attempted 
to out-draw Gregory Peck in 
The Gunfigfuer 20 years earlier. 
An actor popular with the pub- 
lic and within the profession, 
Jaeckel was rarely out of work 
in a 54-year career. Nominated 
for an Oscar for his supporting 
role in Sometimes a Great No- 
tion (197J), he more recently 
had a recurring role in the 
television series Bavwateh. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

■ + 

BIRTHS 

N'ATL'SCH: Kate and Douclas are 
ptecL-d to announce that their daugh- 
ter Grace Alice was born at fam on 
Sunday L5 June, at Wyihcnshawc 
Hospital. Manchester. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

HARTLEY: Sir Frank. CHE DSc PhD 
FRSC FRPhannS FIC Hoa FRCP 
Hon FRC5 Hon FRSC Hon LLP. 
Dean of the School of Pharmacy 19&2- 
76. Vice-Chancellor of the Unhrra- 
ty of London 1976-75$. There will be 
i Memorial Service for Sir Frank 
Hartley on Wednesday 9 July 196731 
St George's Church’, Bloomsbury 
Way. Bloomsbury. London WCI. 
commencing at 23Upm. For further 
information please telephone the 
Clerk's Office. The School of Phar- 
ma*. 0171-753 3SU. 

For GAZETTE, tdfpbooe 0171-293 2011 
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- Normal Service saw Knopp 

fiuSo 116 eo ^ sted for a 
10 years as a radar 
teennjaan, a period wttiehg^ve 
enormous pleasure. Apart 
uom seeing activity in Cyprus 
ofifflgpMadiuted into Suez, 
tie also captained the service 
picket _team and played table 
England. More un- 
his quiet belief in rite 
22™** of UFOs stemmed 
oom this tone, when he wit- 
. cessed innumerable ins tants* 
on radai screens of fast-moving 

unexplained objects. 

. . Lc3 % the RAF in 1965, he 
joined IBM, working for 10 
years cm mainframe computer 
maintenance. in 1975 h e start- 
ed making printed circuit 
boards in his garden shed for an 
electro oic organ he was build- 
ing for fas daughter. This in turn 
led to the establishment, on 1 
January .1976, of Knopp Elec- 
tronic Services Ltd in Braintree, 
Essex, supplying printed circuit 
boards for the mass-market 
consumer electronics industry. 

The company flourished and 
expansion was rapid, particu- 
larly between 1982 and 1986 
^hen products such as television 
sets and telephones were man- 
ufactured more widely in the 
UK- Despite the company’s 
gammg many supplier awards 
for the quality of products, by 
1992 two factors indicated dif- 
ficult times ahead. First, in an 
increasingly price-sensitive in- 



Sykes: phenomenal 

lessor of Mathematics at Oxford) 
and J. W. Linnett (later Head of 
the Department of Physical 
Chemistry at Cambridge). 

At Oxford, Sykes had made 
a name for himself in Ffinshel- 
woocTs laboratory by elucidat- 
ing the mechanism of the 
gasification of carbon (coconut 
charcoals especially), and in 
particular he showed that the 
surface oxides formed when 
such solids burn at high tem- 
perature either in oxygen, steam 


Born in Long Beach. New 
York, in 1926. he was working 
in the 20th Century-Fox mail- 
room when, in story-book fash- 
ion, he was selected to play a 
featured role in the studio’s ma- 
jor war movie Guadalcanal Di- 
ary (1943). As an inexperienced 
teenage marine (nicknamed 
“Chicken”) who distinguishes 
himself in battle, Jaeckel made 
a strong impression in this pop- 
ular adaptation of Richard Tre- 
gaskis’ book (“Richard Jaeckel 
scores as a downv-faced juve- 
nile," said Variety). He played 
another serviceman, this time a 
young pilot on an aircraft car- 
rier. in Henry Hathaway's fine 
account of events leading to the 
Battle of Midway. King and a 
Prayer (1 944), before spending 
four years in the US Navy. 


Forthcoming 1 

marriages 

MrT.J. Oades 
and Miss X M. Read 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Tim. son of the late Mr John 
Oades and of Mrs T. King, of Brent- 
ford. Middlesex, and' Julia one. 
younger daughter of Mis Maiy Ken- 
ny. of Ostcxlcy. Middlesex 

Birthdays 

Miss Eva Bartok, actress. Mi Pe- 

ter Batty, television and film pro- 
ducer. 66; Mr James Bishop, former 
Editor-in-chicC. Illustrated London 
. News Publications, 68; Mr Michael 
Blakemorc. freelance theatre direc- 
. lor. 69: Mr Ian Carmichael actor. 77; 
Mr Call de Winter, former secrcfctiy- 
gcncral. Federation of British Artists, 
63; Mr lan Hargreaves. Editor, Abr 
Stataman, 4& Miss Patricia Hutchin- 
son. former ambassador 10 Uruguay, 
71 : Mr Roy Jackson, former assistant 
general secretary. TUC 69: Mr John 
Kelsall. Headmaster. Brentwood 
School 54: General Sir Brian Ken- 
ny. Governor. Royal Hospital. 
Chelsea. 63: Sir Dennis Landau, 
fonner chief executive, CWS. 70; Mr 
Paul Mayers berg, novelist and 
scriptwriter, 5ti; Sir Paul McGutney. 
songwriter, 55; Miss Alison Mover, 
singer. 36; Sir Peter Phillips, former 
chairman. AB Electronics, 67: Miss 
Isabella Rossellini, actress, 45; Miss 
Delia Smith, cook. 56. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Robert SicwnrL Viscount 
Casdereagh, second Marquess of 
Londonderry, statesman, 1769; 


dustry, the main competition 
was coming from Far Eastern 
manufacturers, primarily in Ko- 
rea, ^ Taiwan, Malaysa and India. 
Secondly, since the late 1980s. 
the increasing use of Integrat- 
ed Circuits in consumer prod-, 
nets was giving rise to a 
corresponding rise in demand 
for double-sifted boards, where 
circuits are printed on both 
rides of a board instead of on 
one side. To move into tiouble- 
sidedboard production would 
have required an investment of 
some JE2m in new technology, an 
investment which was not 
possible. 

Rather than face the declin- 
ing future which led eventual- 
ly to the dramatic decrease in 
mimbers of PCB manufacturers 
in the UK, Knopp started de- 
veloping an entirety new ap- 
proach. which he called Etch 
Before Plate. It took him three 
years to bring the process to a 
folly reliable state. He then 
faced the socially complex hur- 
dle of convincing a conservative 
industry of his credibility; mil- 
lions of dollars, in one case, had 
already been spent by one of the 
largest corporations in research 
laboratories supported by a 
very substantial team of scien- 
tists only to conclude that such 
an approach was impossible. 

The early 1990s were frus- 
trating times for Knopp, but 
recognition gradually came as 
two of the more significant 


consumer electronics manu- 
facturers in Europe tried and 
tested his method and verified 
its superiority. 

Apart from achieving higher 
quality than competing process- 
es, the new approach was clean 
enviromnentafly inasmuch 3S no 
polluting chemicals are dis- 
charged In an industry which 
is notoriously polluting, he was 
very proud that his factory had 
not discharged any effluent 
into the sewers or even been 
connected to them for several 
years; furthermore water re- 
quirements were minimal be- 
cause the new process allowed 
ail water to be treated and 
recycled 

Had he lived, a major envi- 
ronmental award would surety 
have come his way, because the 
Etch Before Plate process is 
now being licensed world-wide 
and bang taken up by major 
consumer electronics manu- 
facturers both in the UK and 
abroad 

In the life of John Knopp it 
is possible to see the continu- 
ance of the industrial revolution 
of past centuries where drills 
and intelligence count for far 
more than paper qualifications. 
Although without formal train- 
ing. he maintained an active in- 
terest in many other scientific 
and engineering areas where he 
was never afraid to venture, lat- 
terly in the production of hy- 
drogen for hydrogen-powered 


engines where he supported 
fundamental university re- 
search; in reproducing one of 
Kelvin's experiment in electro- 
statics which he christened his 
“thunderstorm experiment* ; in 
providing space and financial 
support for the Aspire amateur 
rocket team at the behest of 
his friend the late Geoffrey 


er of the Blue Streak Ballistic 
Missile project and President 
of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, leading to successful 
launches of the Aspire 2 rock- 
et; and in the work of Len 
Head and others in high- 
voltage electron therapy, where 
Knopp 's energy and initiatives 
opened up many new possibil- 
ities which in due couisc will be 
acknowledged. 

In Braintree he will be re- 
membered for his generous 
support of many charities, 
clubs and events, including 
the company concert brass 
band. For these activities and 
more he received local recog- 
nition in 1994 in a Business 
Excellence Award from Brain- 
tree District Council for Out- 
standing Community Support. 

M. A. Laughton 

John Frederick David Knopp, 
electronics manufacturer bom 
Wickford, Essex 28 June 1937: 
married 1963 Christine Tunni- 
cUffe ( one daughter); died 
Braintree, Essex 26 May 1997. 
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Knopp wttft two prototype rockets from the Aspire programme, 1996 
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Professor Keble Sykes 


or carbon dioxide, were identi- 
cal kineticaliy and probably 
structurally. For this work he 
was awarded the Sir George 
Beilby Medal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and Chem- 
ical Society. (One of his students 
at this time was a Miss Margaret 
Roberts who later achieved a 
certain eminence outside the 
field of chemistry.) 

At Swansea he extended 
these studies and backed them 
up with adventures into the cat- 
alytic influences of alkali met- 
al salts and transition metal 
oxides on the gasification of car- 
bons generally. His theoretical 
formulations as to why such ad- 
ditives significantly decrease 
the temperature at which car- 
bons oxidised led him, in turn, 
to predict sharp differences in 
reactivity between graphite and 
diamond, and also to undertake 
fundamental studies of other 
important industrial reactions 
such as the formation of volatile 
nickel carbonyl from metallic 
nickel and carbon monoxide. 
He and his early research stu- 
dents also investigated the 
fiendishly complicated interac- 
tions between carbon surfaces 


andS^H-Sand COS. and in so 
doing' clarified the mechanism 
of the formation of CS ; . 

He also branched out into the 
spectroscopic solution chemistry 
of transition metal ions, focus- 
ing especially on the importance 
of hydration shells in elemen- 
tary reactions such as the oxi- 
dation of aqueous iodide by 
ferric ions. This work attracted 
the attention of Swedish solu- 
tion chemists, such as LG. 
SiUen. who were pre-eminent in 
that field. 

But the impact of Sykes's so- 
journ at Swansea is not to be 
measured by his research en- 
deavours, significant as those 
were. Tt was the phenomena] 
commitment to. and the intel- 
lectual authority that charac- 
terised, his undergraduate 
teaching that still make his far- 
mer students (like me) marvel 
at what he managed to achieve 
in that exceptionally busy peri- 
od of his life. Each year from 
1948 to 1956, he gave 25 lectures 
on introductory chemical ther- 
modynamics, 30 on advanced 
thermodynamics and statistical 
mechanics. 10 on radiochem- 
istty and 25 on structural inor- 


ganic chemistry, in addition, 
he undertook six hours of 
laboratory supervision a week. 

These were not untypical 
teaching loads for lecturers in 
provincial universities in those 
days. Sykes, however, went sub- 
stantially further: he imported 
many of the admirable fea- 
tures of Oxbridge supervision 
into his teaching at Swansea. 
For example, once a week a 
class of some 150 first-year stu- 
dents were set three problems 
to solve. He marked all the 
scripts himself. Moreover, in his 
lectures to senior undergradu- 
ates, be took pains to advise 
them which original articles 
and specialised monographs to 
consult, and which not lo. It was 
the kind of advice that he him- 
self had been given at Queen’s 
College. Oxford, where he was 
an outstanding scholar. 

In 1956 he was appointed to 
the newly established Chair of 
Physical Chemistry at Queen 
Mary (now Queen Mary and 
Westfield) College. London 
University. The Head of the De- 
partment was then Professor 
Michael Dewar, and when he 
departed to the United States 


in 1959 Keble Sykes took up the 
reins and guiefed the depart- 
ment until 1978, when he be- 
came (sole) Vice-Principal, 
working closely and fruitfully 
with the Principal, Sir James 
Menter. 

At QMG Sykes soon estab- 
lished a thriving research group. 
His laboratory was housed in a 
wooden hut clad with corru- 
gated iron, and there was a dis- 
concerting tendency for rain to 
penetrate the roof and run 
down the wall beside the main 
fuse-box. Nevertheless, work 
on gas-solid reactions and on 
ionic solutions prospered. He 
continued his excellent teach- 
ing, and generations of stu- 
dents there, like those who 
listened to him in Swansea, 
benefited enormously from his 
deep understanding of chemi- 
cal phenomena. They were also 
impressed by his modesty, 
humility and general human 
decency. 

Both in retrospect, and at the 
time, it was often said. “Keble 
Sykes is a gentleman." The re- 
spect he elicited endeared him 
to all his colleagues at QMC. 
where he served as Dean of the 


Faculty of Science (1970-73), as 
Vice-Principal from 1978 until 
his retirement in 1986, and as 
chairman of many key com- 
mittees and working parties in- 
cluding the University Grants 
Committee’s Physical Sciences 
Sub-Committee. He was sub- 
sequently elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the college. 

He also contributed much to 
the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don. He edited the society’ s spe- 
cial publication on Stability 
Constants, a reflection of his ex- 
pertise in the subject of ionic so- 
lutions. He served as Honorary 
Secretary from 1960 to 1966, as 
Vice-President from 1966 to 
1969. as a member of Council 
of the successor body, the Roy- 
al Society of Chemistry, from 
1977 to 19S0. as Chainuan of 
1 he Publications and Informa- 
tion Board, the Chemistry in 
Britain Committee and the 
Benevolent Fund Committee. 

Despite all these commit- 
ments. a foil family life, wide 
outside interests ranging from 
gardening to photography and 
walking to DIY. as well as keen 
membership of the Highgate 
Literary and Scientific Institu- 


tion. he found time to attend" 
with his wife Margaret -whom, 
he met when they were lector-; 
ers in Swansea - every college 
function (public lectures, carol 
services, charter week conoerts. 
plays, graduate receptions 
international evenings and 
dances) for 30 years in Queer 
Mary College. The fact thai 
Queen Mary and Westfield ha- 
now such an enterprising anc 
well-equipped Department o: 
Chemistry owes a great deal tc 
the devotion and far-sigfatednesj 
of this kindly and extraordinarilj 
able man. 

John Meorig Thomas 

Keble Watson Sykes, chemist: 
bom 7 January 1921; Lecturer ir. 
Chemistry. University College o) 
Swansea, Unhvrsity of Wales 
1948-51. Senior Lecturer 1951- 
56: Professor of Physical Chem- 
istry, Queen Mary ( later Queen 
Mary and Westfield) College. 
London 1956-86, Head oj 
Chemistry Department 1959-78. 
Dean. Faculty of Science 1970- 
73. Vice-Principal 1978-86; 
married 1950 Margaret Forsyth 
t three daughters, and one son 
deceased); died 24 May 1997. 


Puritans in 
pursuit til 
fox-hunt ers 


Richard Jaeckel 


Returning to Hollywood in 
1948. he settled into steady 
employment in tough roles, as 
a delinquent in City Across the 
River (1949), soldiers in Sands 
of Iho lima and Battleground 
(both 1949) and cowboys in 
Wyoming Mail and The Gun- 
fisfuer (both 1950). In the lat- 
ter, Henry King’s classic study 
of a notorious gunfighter's fu- 
tile attempt to discard his rep- 
utation and settle down. Jaeckel 
had one of his most memorable 
vignettes as the cocky youngster 
who sets off a tragic chain of 
events when, determined to 
prove himself faster with the gun 
than Johnny Ringo (Gregory 
Peck), he misguidedly provokes 
the gunfighter into a duel. 

In Daniel Mann’s Come 
Back. Little Sheba (1952 ),behad 


a prime rote as a college boy with 
sex on his mind who flirts agrcs- 
sively with the nubile Teny 
Moore and invokes the jealousy 
of her landlord (Burt Lan- 
caster). At this time he seemed 
on the verge of stardom, but his 
stature and boyish appearance 
worked against him and he set- 
tled into a career of prominent 
but secondary roles in such ac- 
tion fare as Apache Ambush 
{ 1955). Cowboy ( 1955) and TJte 
Naked and the Dead (1958). 

Two of the his finest films 
during this period were Robert 
Aldrich’s uncompromising pic- 
ture of corruption and incom- 
petence within the military. 
Attack! (1956). in which Jaeck- 
el was a private under the com- 
mand of a cowardly captain, and 
Delmer Daves' iaut western 


3:10 to Yuma (1957). in which 
Jaeckel was an outlaw deter- 
mined to rescue a captured 
gang-leader (Glenn Ford) be- 
fore he can be transported by 
train lo the big city and justice. 

In l%7 Jaeckel played the 
no-nonsense sergeant who 
helps convert a motley bunch of 
military criminals into a viable 
fighting force in Aldrich's vio- 
lent and enormously successful 
T7ie Dirty Dozen, the biggest- 
grossing film of the year. Jaeck- 
cl's Sergeant Howren was one 
of the few characters to survive 
the Film, and he recreated the 
role in the sequel made for tele- 
vision. The Dim Dozen: The 
Nets Mission ( 1 985). 

In the generally disappoint- 
ing Sometimes a Great Nothin 
(1971. released in the UK as 


Never Give an Inch ). directed by 
Raul Newman and hared on Ken 
Kesey's novel about a family of 
loggers in Oregon, Jaeckel fea- 
tured in one of the screen’s most 
memorable and harrowing death 
scenes. Pinned underwater by a 
fallen tree, he slowly drowns as 
Newman desperately tries to 
free him. Despite the starry 
cast of Newman. Henry Fonda 
and Lee Remick, it was Jaeck- 
el whose performance was unan- 
imously lauded as the best thing 
in the film and he was nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award as 
Best Supporting Actor. 

Further film roles included 
Pat Garrett and Bilk the Kid 
(1973). Tivi light S l MM < ilcinning 
( 1978). Stannan ( 1 9X5) and 
Delta Force 2 ( I ‘WO), but Jaeck- 
d’s lulcruork was primarily in 


television. He starred in the se- 
ries Frontier Circus ( 1961 ) with 
John Derek and Chill Wills, Mid 
as guest star on countless shows, 
including Bonanza. Wagon 
Train. A-ny Mason . Gunsmoke. 
Have Gun Hill Travel and Mis- 
sion Impossible. In the mid- 
Eighties he had a role as Lt 
Quirk in the series Spenser For 
H'uv, and in 1991 and 1992. at 
last beginning to look his age. 
he played in Baywatch as Lt 
Ben Edwards, the grizzled vet- 
eran who co-ordinates rescue 
activity. 

Tom Vallnnce 

Richard Jaeckel. actor: bom 
Long Beach. New York 10 Oc- 
tol\r 1^26: married [tvi'o sons); 
died Hhoilland Hills. California 
14 June 1997. 
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Jaeckel in Frontier Circus, 1961 


Sammy Cahn (Samuel Cohen), lyri- 
cist. 1914. Deaths: Roald Amundsen, 
explorer, fast in the ATOk 193; Dcm- 
glas Robert Jardine. cricketer. 195S; 
Ethel Barrymore, actress. 1959. On 
this day: the English were defeated 
by [he French coder Joan of Arc at 
the Battle of Patay, 1419; the Duke 
of Wellington defeated the French 
under Napoleon at the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. 1815: Waterloo Bridge ever 
the Thames in London opened. 
1817; Adolf Hitler's book .Mein 
Kampf was published. 1925. Today is 
the Feast Pay of St Amandas of Bor- 
dcaux, St Elizabeth of Sdtonau, 
Saints Gregory. Demetrius and 
Calogexus and Saints Mark and 
Mara: Ilian. 

Lectures 

National Gaiks?: Alexander Simps. 
“Pictures in Pictures (nil: Flemish. 
CoffUKcam inaRoom Huttgmdi Pic- 
tures ", I pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Louise 
Leatcs. “ 1 7th and ISth-century Art 
in Holland: Delftware. glass and sil- 
ver". 2 JOpoc Hilary Wilburns. “The 
London of John Nash". 7.15pm 
(tickets required), 
late Gallery: Anthony Bailey. “Turn- 
er the man", 630pm. 

Commonwealth 

Parliamentary 

Association 

The Annual Genera) Meeting of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation (UK Branch) was held 
yesterday ut the House of Commons. 
London SWI. Miss Betty Boothroyd 
MP, Speaker of the House or Com- 
mons, presided. 


Tariff element in sentences on child murderers wrong- 

£gixu v Secretary of State for the t N\KJ T? T? T> Pi I? ’T' l . O 

tome Department, ex parte - xu Hi Jr VJXL J. children the factors of ret rib t 


Regina f Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, ex parte 
Venables; Regina v Same, ex parte 
Thompson; House of Lords 
(Lord Golf of Chicvclcv, Lord 
Browac-Wilkinson. Lord Lloyd of 
Berwick. Lord Steyn. Lord Hope 
of Craighead) 12 Jane 1997 

A policy whereby the Home 
Secretary set an inflexible tar- 
iff period to be served by a child 
sentenced to detention during 
Her Majesty's pleasure was un- 
lawful. In deciding on tbe tar- 
iff period, it was legitimate for 
the Home Secretary to fake ac- 
count of public concern of a 
general nature, but not of pub- 
lic damourdirected towards the 
decision in a particular case. 

The House of Lords, Lord 
Goff and Lord Lloyd dissent- 
ing. allowed cross-appeals by 
the applicants, and. Lord Lloyd 
dissenting, dismissed the appeal 
of the Home Secretary. 

Jon Venables and Robert 
Thompson, both aged 1 1. were 
convicted of the murder of the 
two-vcar-old James Bulger. 
They were aged 10 at the lime 
of the murder. They were sen- 
tenced to be detained during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure pur- 
suant to section 53( 1 ) of (he 
Duldren and Young Persons 
Act 1933. In his report to the 


Home Secretary, the trial judge 
recommended that the actual 
length of detention necessary to 
meet the requirements of the 
“penal clement” or “tarifr 
should be eight years. The 
Lord Chief Justice advised the 
Home Seeretaiy that it should 
be increased to jl) years. 

The Home Secretary, acting 
pursuant to his discretion un- 
der section 35 of the Criminal 
Justice Act 1991 and a policy 
statement dated 27 July 1993, 
decided that the penal cle- 
ment should be increased to 15 
years. In his deeiM'on letters and 
other correspondence with the 
applicants' solicitors it was 
stated that he had had regard 
inter alia to public concern 
about the care, evidenced bv pe- 
titions urging that the two boys 
should be detained for life or 
for a minimum of 25 years; and 
coupons cut from a popular 
newspaper, together with let- 
lets, demanding a life tariff. The 
Divisional Court quashed the 
Home Secretary’s decisions, 
and his appeal to the Court of 
Appeal failed. 

David Pumkk QC and Mark Shun 
(Tn-asfirv Soltaltiri £* the Hum ,- £*- 


IS JurH* 1997 

rrfitn . b,lw uni Fh. i> ▼,//,( and Ben 

hmm. non (Gnn v*re Sheffield) far 
Brian II, egs QC .m,l Julian 
Nltihr il'ail c,s UieipuaD 
far Ihnmpson. 

Lord Brown e-Wilkjnson said 
that the Home Secretary had 
tlOOpli'd a tariff policy in exer- 
cising his discretion w'hciher to 
release adults who hud been 
sentenced ti> life imprison- 
ment. Haring received advice 
from the trial judge and the 
Lord Chief Justice he made his 
own derision as to ihe mini- 
mum period (< » he served to sat- 
isfy the elements of retribution 
and deietTcnee. That was the 
tariff period. 

The policy provided that, 
until three years before the tar- 
iff period expired the Home 
Secretary would not refer Ihe 
case in the Parole Board. 
Moreover, until the tariff period 
had expired, he would mu ex- 
ercise his discretion to release 
on licence. In a statement to 
Piuliamem .. n 27 July l mot ^ 
Home Scerclarv had made 
dear that the tariff system 
applied to children sentenced 
to detent tun during Her 


Majesty's pleasure as it did to 
adult murdererx. 

The sentence of detention 
during Her Majesty's pleasure 
was not the same a’s a life sen- 
tence passed on an adult pris- 
oner. In setting the tariff of 15 
years for the applicanLs the 
Home Secretary was applying 
an unlawful poliev. The 'un- 
lawfulness lay in adopting a poi- 


chfldren the factors of retribu- 
tion. deterrence and risk were 
not the only relevant factors: 
the welfare of the child was also 
a relevant factor. 

Lord Goff said that the 
Home Secretary, in fixing the 
penal clement of a life sentence 
or a sentence of detention dur- 
mg Her Majesty's pleasure, 
was exercising a function 
closely analogous to a judge's 
sentencing function. He was un- 
avr a duty to act within the 


r. e „ »«»**■ - - ^ 

consideration during the larifr funn ton™” 8 thC sentenan S 

period factors (j.c. rheir r_ .. 

progress and devclonm*. i “"s.denog. whether he 


period factors (j. c . ,f, e j r 
p regress and development) 
necessary to determine whether 
release from detention would 
be m ihe interests 0 f the 
welfare of the applicants. 

Such welfare was one of the 
factors which the Home Sec- 
refary had to take into account 
m deciding from time to time 
hem long thcapplicant should 
be detained. That did not mean 


had been entitled to have re- 
gard to the petitions and oth- 
er material referred to in his 
decision letters, a distinction, 
should be drawn between pub- 
lic concern of a general nature 
wilt regard to, for example, 
the need to punish the perpe- 
trators of certain prevalent 
onences, and public clamour 
u particular offender 


i hat in relaiiun to children de- 2!! i Particular offender 
lamed during Her Maicstv’s n °uW be singled out for severe 
pleasure any policy based on a fn r n ? menU II was 
tiinff would he unlawful, hut it , 5 n r tencin S authority to 
would have lo be sufficient lv k , lhe fonner accotmL 
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Secretary to take into account toe™ 
lhc progress of toe child and " P n ‘ 
his development. In relation to rv 
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Home Secretary had erred in 
toe present case. 


Kate O’Hanlon, Barrister 
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The political challenge of another Irish outrage 

C ompare and contrast. In a me . - 

terdam the leaders of ? ol l b ^ comes: ls therc a case for talk- . i and Gerry Adams as MPs and, in the the Unionists buv a Davton accrv 

locked for iVnHu^oo m S to the terrorist nationalists and their . tA V vVW S Irish election, Caoimhghin O’Caolain when rh™ 


t compare and contrast In Ams- 

VwS 3 ? f e leaders of countries 
blocked for centuries in bitter 
stme - Catholics and Protestants, old 
Geological rivals - come 

n f ° ^ debate » win some, lose 
some. No one can say the recent his- 
totypf European union has been espe- 
cially edging but at its core shines a 
pig, bright and supremely attractive 
idea: peace. History is not all- 
. determining. 

' At the same time, on Europe’s 
periphery, atavistic nationalism claims 
two more victims. In Lurgan two com- 
munity policemen were killed, mur- 
dered by an organisation which seems 
to have no idea of or interest in that 
trader Europe where states and sover- 
eignties are in flux, where national bor- 
ders are - for most practical purposes 
- disappearing. In that wider view, his- 
tory long ago passed by the IRA and 
its political party Sinn Fein. No con- 
ceivable 21st-century future for Ulster 
or for the Republic of Ireland or 
indeed - notionally - for an island of 
Ireland as a single political entitv con- 
tains their methods, their ideas or 
their bloody allegiances. 

But none of that means the IRA is 
going to fade away, at least in the short 
to medium run; nor does it mean that 
Sinn Fein's support is going suddenly 
to evaporate on the dreary Catholic 
estates of Belfast or Londonderry. So 
after the shootings in Lurgan the ques- 


tion becomes: is there a case for talk- 
ing to the terrorist nationalists and their 
political henchmen, even if there is 
eveiy suspicion that “peace” (in th at 
ireoic sense detectable in Amsterdam)' *. 
is something their very identity forbids. 
The answer from London (delivered tty 
Tony Blair in Amsterdam) was no, at 
least for the time being. From Wash- 
ington it was “probably not” and from 
Dublin (from prime minister-designate 
Ahem, who was scheduled to see Gerry 
Adams tomorrow) “maybe”. We say 
that one way or another the talking has 
to go on. If stopped now, as a mark of 
respect for those murdered RUC offi- 
cers, it has to be resumed. That is for 
one simple reason: fewer people are 
likely to be killed or harmed while the 
extremists are included, however mar- 
ginally, in the conversation about 
Northern Ireland’s future. 

There is no point pretending that 
talking has achieved much so far. If the 
all-party talks which formally opened 
last June were a train, it would still be 
creeping along the departure plat- 
form, people still hanging out of the 
doors. And that is with Sinn Fein still 
kicking around on the concourse. 

And now the marching season 
approaches. Mo Mowlam says sin- 
cerely that she will leave no stone 
unturned in seeking to persuade 
marchers and estate residents to com- 
promise, negotiate, agree. But her 
interlocutors are not the people on the 
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ground. They remain deaf to her pleas. 
On the Garvachy Road they have 
already been persuaded by Sinn Fein 
to make the march a flashpoint. In the 
Orange lodges they are determined, 
once again, to demonstrate their his- 
torical enthralment, regardless of cost. 

By early July the Blair government, 
which offered a real opportunity for 
Northern Ireland, could be reduced to 
administering a state of siege. There is 
little point in regretting lost opportu- 
nity - and yet ... The appointment of 
Ms Mowlam, the new Prime Minister’s 
fresh face, the British government’s 
willingness to talk, so much might 


have been accomplished. But such 
“what ifs” imply there was a desire on 
the part of the nationalist extremists to 
give up, even temporality, the “armed 
struggle”. 

As things are turning out, the Blair 
government’s peaceful intent served as 
a useful cover for Sinn Fein in the 
Northern Irish local and the Republic’s 
general elections. The tactic worked, a 
ballot paper in ooe hand and a gun in 
the other. There is a crude sense in 
which the trigger pulled in Lurgan on 
Monday was pulled in some metaphor- 
ical sense by all those thousands of vot- 
ers who elected Martin McGuinness 


and Gerry Adams as MPs and, in the 
Irish election, Caoimhghin O’Caolain 
into the Dail. At some point Republi- 
can voters have to take responsibility 
for the violence committed in response 
to their support. 

The challenge facing Ms Mowlam, 
and Tony Blair behind her, is to fight 
the fires this summer and manage the 
inevitable security crises, while reserv- 
ing some space, some energy, some 
hope for the resumption of politics. 
However hot, the season of marches 
and mayhem will eventually end. The 
question will a gain be: can there be a 
peace process without the participation 
of the extremist nationalists? The 
answer is no. But what is the minimum 
entry ticket, one that is politically 
acceptable in London let alone for the 
Unionists in Belfast? It is, and has to 
be, a cease-fire, accompanied by long- 
term professions of peaceful intent by 
Messrs McGuinness and Adams. It will 
not be acceptable to have that inter- 
spersed with bombing and shooting, 
and it must never become acceptable. 

What land of talks? Ms Mowlam 
must at least consider abandoning the 
1996 effort, agenda-less after a year, 
and think about some alternative. One 
idea is to use the Dayton, Ohio pro- 
ceedings which led to Bosnian peace as 
a model - to convene a group of 
“experts”, get them to h amm er out the 
basic accord then confront sectional 
chiefs with their work. But why should 


the Unionists buy a Dayton accord 
when they scarcely accepted Mitchell 
let alone the North compromise on 
marching? On the Dayton analogy, at 
some point the conference chair has to 
twist arms, some of them hard. That 
would probably mean Tony Blair hav- 
ing to cajole the Unionists — an evil fate 
for a Labour prime minister with so 
much else to strive for and accomplish 
away from the dark Ulster mire. 

Shrinking lunch, 
expanding waist 

O nce, so government propaganda 
films reported, the workforce 
downed tools at 1230pm to troop along 
to the canteen for meat, two veg and 
pudding - serenaded by Workers' Play- 
time on the radio. Nowadays, it’s all go. 
Lunch is suspended. A survey out today 
says a third of working women never stop 
for a midday break. The average worker 
takes only 33 minutes for lunch and since 
they spend only £1.45 on their food, they 
are unlikely to be eating much more than 
a sandwich. These figures help explain 
why productivity increases each year. But 
it leaves a puzzle. If we are consuming 
less at lunch-time, bow is it that waist 
sizes are still r ising ? Do we stuff our- 
selves silty at breakfast, or gorge in front 
of the teUy all evening? It’s a mystery. 



Puritans in 
pursuit of 
fox-hunters 

Sir: Thank you for publishing Polly 
Toynbee’s sensible and well 
reasoned article against the 
banning of fox-hunting (“Labour 
should go to earth on fox-hunting*, 
16 June). 

As a fox-hunter I think I can say 
that Labour will be unpleasantly 
surprised by the amount of anger 
and resentment that this bill will 
arouse among a very large number 
of people, not all of them direetty 
involved in hunting. The knock-on 
. effect of a ban will be appalling and 
in any case it is an unwarranted 
• intrusion into people’s private lives, 
activities and opinions that smacks 
of Che worst sort of puritanism- 1 
tb ink it a very great pity that they 
have seen fit to address this issue 
now, as it detracts from the record 
j* of a government that so far in its 
™ short life has shown itself to be 
both willing and able to address 
really important matters. 

I say that with the grudging 
admiration of one who didn’t even 
vote for them, and here they are 
caving in to the first shove from a 
pressure group. It doesn’t show 
them in a good light. They should 
think again. 

Mrs A SPURRIER 
Litton Cheney, Dorset 

Sir 1b Polly Toynbee’s excellent 
article on fox-hunting onty two 
points need to be added: 

1. There are rural communities 

for which hunting, as well as 
supplying an important source of 
revenue and employment (custom 
in hotels, pubs, B&R the breeding 
and care of horses and hounds, 
jobs for hum staff), also penorans a 
valuable social function, providing 
free entertainment to huge 
numbers of foot followers as well as 
sport for the riders. Such 
communities would suffer both 
economically and socially from a 
ban and, no doubt, be left feeling 
alienated by the urban-doaanateti 
concerns of current MPs. 

•? The death of the hunted fox 

• that survive to pensh from natural 
causes is infinitely worse. 
FERNANDA PIRIE 
London SWS 

Sin Of the huge majority of MPs to 
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bloodsport It is the baiting of 
badgers, bulls or bears, and dog 
and cock-fighting, and they have 

been banned for years, probably 
because, unlike fox-hunting, they 
have not had influential friends to 
defend them. 

Some intensive fa n n in g practices 
are indeed cruel, but what 
justification is that for savaging live 
foxes to death? 

If a thing is wrong, it s wrong, 
and I hope Parliament ignores 
Ms Tbynbee’s red herring and 
proscribes this ugly relic whose 
surface glamour masks its vicious 
reality. 

JAMES SCOTT 
Milton Keynes 

Sin Polly Tbynbee’s amusing 

monologue uses far too many 

euphemisms. Make no mistake, 
ripping to pieces any animal is 
ouel, sadistic and tells a little too 
much about the society in which we 

live.Tbere is an alternative to tins 

barbaric so^aBed sport -drag- 
hunting. An alternative whKh 
allows “rural pleasure without the 
distasteful murder of the fox. 

Surety a compromise the hunting 

lobby can stomach? 

Yeornington Spa, Warwickshire 

Sir When will those in opposition, 
and the media, stop comparing 
hunting with hounds to bear- 

baiting, cock-fighting, and dog- 

fi *TTliese so-called “sports ,in 
which the hapless victim had no 

strips 

SS “qually ^ttracUve 

Sr which must eventually be 

Sedbyacai^sMdiststate. 
NICHOLAS TESTER 

Manlen, Kent 


Tribal peoples 
are just like us 

Sin Reading your piece about the 
Dayaks in Saturday’s “Letter From 
the Editor” (14 June) was a bit like 
being cornered by a saloon bar 
philosopher. With its bluff-goo d- 
sensical tone (Hell's Teeth... 

"cidtund practices" as i should 
apparently cad them ... political 
correctness carried far beyond satire) it 
neatly exemplified the unconadered 
prejudice that Stephen Cory (letter, 
13 June) was criticising. 

You say: “Where once ignorant 
Europeans thought tribal peoples 
little better than monkeys, some 
breast-beating campaigners are now 


dose to an inverted error, th inking 
of surviving indigenous peoples as 
ecolopral angels, more virtuous 
than fallen, corrupt or ‘dvflised’ 
peoples.” In fact, both these 
apparently conuadiciory views are 

part of the same European tradition, 

which goes back at least as far as the 
late Middle Ages, when European 
explorers regularly reported 
encountering “gentle people in an 
“earthly paradise" as well as men 
living like beasts". The link between 
these two images of the “savage" is 
that they both see tribal peoples as . 
versons of our (European) past- 
either a Golden Age from which we 

have lapsed, or a bestial state from 

which we have risen. 

The most recent incarnation of • 
this notion is the anthropological 
belief, first expressed by Edward B 
■tylor in the 1880s, that the savage 
stale in some measure represents 
. an early condition of mankind, out 


of which the higher cultu re has 
gradually been developed or 
evolved". It is this evolutionary 
model which you seem 
unquestioningty to accept, with 
your references to archaeology and 
your assertion that “there is such a 
thing as progress. And it does 
involve giving up cannibalism.” 

If “there is such a thing as 
progress" it doesn’t seem to have 
prevented us outdoing our 
ancestors in brutality during the 
20th century. Arguably the 
cruellest and most destructive 
regimes in histoty, Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia, both emerged in 
“advanced" Europe during the past 
80 years. Both of them, moreover, 
used evolutionary ideologies - one 
racial, the other historical- to 
justify the murder of millions of 
biological or social “undesirables". 

Our tendency to see tribal 
peoples amply as anachronistic 
remnants of our own past (either 
idyllic or bestial) is unhealthy both 
for us and for them. It is infantile 
projection to say that we are 
behaving like “sadistic tribal 
killers’* when we are brutal ~ all we 
are realty doing is behaving like 
ourselves -or, conversely, to think 
that we are tapping into some 
timeless ancestral nature-wisdom 
when we join Greenpeace. Tribal 
peoples are not emblems of our iost 
innocence or our suppressed 
savagery: they are our 
contemporaries (and among the 
most peaceful and least destructive 
communities in the world), like us, 
they are full, complex human 
beings, acting according to their 
experience and understanding of 


the universe and capable of cruelty 
and generosity, stupidity and 
hatred, genius and heroism. 

JAMES WILSON 
Bristol 

Sin On the day (9 June) that you 
reported on allegations of 
cannibalism among the Dayaks. 1 
chanced to be reading Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s The Malay 
.Archipelago (1869). His experience 
in Borneo led him to a high opinion 
of the Dayaks -above the Malays in 
mental capacity and undoubtedly 
superior in moral character. He 
found them truthful, honest, 
temperate in food and drink, 
despite oppression by their Malay 
and Chinese neighbours. 

He gives many examples of their 
harmonious relationship with their 
environment and their ingenuity in 
construction, particularly in their 
use of bamboo. In these opinions be 
appeared to have the support of Sir 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, 
and it seems a long way from the 
impression given by your reports. 
FRANK PENFOLD 
Burpham, West Sussex 


Freudian PR 

Sir. I enjoyed Rosie Millard's piece 
on the Freud dan, whose latent for 
publicity is indeed remarkable (16 
June), in this context it is 
interesting to note that Edward 
Bemays. the American inventor of 
public relations as a business 
discipline, was Sigmund's nephew. 
Professor JAMES UNDESAY 
Edith Weston, Rutland 
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Bra Wars blaze 
out anew 

Sin Time to launch a salvo into the 
Bra Wfers (“Breast beating and 
tantrums in ad land”, 12 June). 

Despite the claims of Trevor 
Beattie. Sam Hurford and Murray 
Partridge with regard to the origin 
of the Wonderbra “Hello Boys” 
advertising campaign, one need 
look no further than Mel Brooks. 
His film Blaring Saddles (1974) 
contains a scene where Brooks, as 
the corrupt Governor Willi am J Le 
Fetomane, is asked to sign a bill to 
*snatch 200,000 acres of Indian 
Ttmtory". 

He suddenly turns to his bikini- 
clad secretary, seated alongside 
him, peers deepty into her 
cavernous cleavage and says: 
“Hello, boys . . . Have a good night's 
rest?... I missed you.” This leaves 
the Haims of (he aforementioned 
advertising creative* totally without 
support. Sony, boys. 

RAYMOND CHRISTODOULOU 
London W2 


Nuclear leaks 

Sin According to Open University 
figures, radio-isotopes of xenon 
and krypton entered the environ- 
ment following the Three Mile Is- 
land nuclear accident (report, 3 
June; letter. 13 June). 

In fact there have been three 
severe accidents involving radiation 
release. To Chernobyl and Three 
Mile Island must be added the 
Wmdscale reactor fire in October 
1937, which released iodine 131, 
krypton 85 and polonium 210 into 
the environment. 

GRANT HOLE 
Hertford 


How to get bags 
on to the bus 

Sin The Government encourages 
us to leave our cars at borne in 
favour of public transport. Among 
several related initiatives is the 
opening of new “park and ride” 
schemes for our town centres. Most 
of those passengers will be 
shoppers faced with the task of 
getting their purchases on and off 
the buses and into their cars. 

In the 1950s sea transport of 
general goods was revolutionised 
by the invention of the container, a 
standard sized box which would fit 
into any vessel designed to cany it 
Soon most general cargo vessels 
had been suitably adapted or built 
to cany containers and ports had 
been equipped to handle them 
expeditiously, and with minimum 
effort. 

Shopping bags and trolleys come 
in every conceivable size and shape, 
most are awkward to handle and 
none is designed to be compatible 
with our public transport systems. 

If passengers could purchase from 
a limited range of standard-sized 
bags and trolleys, and buses and 
trams were designed specifically to 
accommodate them, for instance in 
special racks at platform or road 
level, travel with luggage on public 
transport could be transformed. 
RHJP HARVEY 
Colchester 


Lottery cash for 
redundancies 

Sir. Anthony Bevins and David 
Lister mistakenly claim that the 
Arts Courted of England has made 
a “discreet change” in its guidance 
on the use of Lottery money 
(.“Lottery funds Royal Opera pay- 
offs", 16 June). 

The article states that we have 
adopted a “new interpretation” in 
order to fund redundancies 
caused by Lottery-related 

closures. This is not so. The Arts 
Council's published guidance 
clearly states that “redundancy 
costs created by closure" are 
allowable. This has always been 
the case. Indeed, some lottery 
funded projects have already 
received money as a contribution 
to redundancy costs. 

Redundancies are always 
regrettable. However, in the case of 
the Royal Opera House, this option 
will be considerably more 
economical than the alternative of 
continuing to fund jobs which will 
not be required while the theatre is 
dosed. In the long-term, of course, 
the Lottery is a major creator of 
employment Nearly 18,000 jobs 
have teen generated in its first 18 
months. 

GRAHAM DEVON 
Acting Secretary-General 
The Arts Council of England 
London SW] 


Messy grammar 

Sir Myself, I like the idea of a 
Tuareg daintity wiping his/her feet 
with a toe-rag after treading 
grapes, but 1 fear miter Roberts 
(“Grammarians weep! The bell 
tolls for ‘whom’ ”, 14 June)isway 
off beam as the true derivation is 
quite different and far 
smellier/more smelly. 

Coarse rags made from tow- 
coloured flax or jute were 
commonly used a century or more 
ago to clear up the most revolting 
mess-in hospitals and prisons for 
example; hence the term “filthy 
little tow-rag” to describe someone 
of stomach-turning vileness. 

JOHN APPLETON 
Northampton 
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Sara Paretsky, the creator of 
the best-selling feminist detective 
VI (Victoria) Warshawski, . 
describes how she came to create 
her feisty heroine 


T io grow up white in America in the 
[l 950s was to enjoy education, housing, 
food, and safety in a measure not 
accessible to much of the rest of the 
world. I am well aware that I speak 
from a position of considerable privilege. 

At the same time. I speak afteryears of strag- 
gle to find a voice. In that distant Eden we lit- 
tle girls knew we were destined to be mommies. 
We didn’t worry about careers. Those of us plan- 
ning a university education knew we were 
studying not for our own benefit, but to make 
us better wives and mothers (indeed, when Yale 
University first opened its doors to women in 
1965. its president assured horrified alums that 
Yale’s sole aim was to prepare women to 
become better wives and mothers by giving them 
the best education America could provide). 
When I was a child, while boys planned lives 


as firefighters or cowboys, we girls dreamed of 
our weddings. When Roxanne Farrell “bad to 


our weddings. When Roxanne Farrell “bad to 
get married" in our sophomore year of high 
school, to us the most tawdry part was that she 
bought her trousseau at Woofamitb’s. Good girls 
who waited until they graduated from high 
school or college bought fancy bridaiwear at the 
Plaza in Kansas City. 

The books we read supported the idea of 
marriage as our only real goal. That was cer- 
tainly the important message in that most 
enduring children’s book. Little Women. At the 
end of Little Women , Jo, who is rebellious and 
ambitious in the early part of the book, is mar- 
ried. The mother of two small sons, she is run- 
ning a boy’s boarding school in Aunt March's 
old home and renounces her adolescent dream 
of becoming a great writer. She says to Mannee 
. and her sisters: 

“The life I wanted then seems selfish, lonely, 
and cold to me now. I haven't given up the hope 
that I may write a good book yet, but I can 
wait..." 

In Jo March, the rebellious female is tamed 


and turned into a servant of the male -a reflec- 
tion of Louisa May Alcoa’s own life, spent in 
an unhappy servitude to her father. 

Crime fiction throughout much ; cen-* 
tuiy supported the values of 
age. Good gnis were chaste, bad gofewape noL. 
Chaste girls could not act effectively]. Unchaste- 
girls could, but were only able to commit evil 
deeds. \ - < 

Notable 20th century heroines indnde Car- 
men Stennrood of The Big Steep . The first time 
Carmen sees Philip Marfowe, m the hallway of 
her father’s house, she engages in a Htfle sex- 
ual byplay. 

Marlowe tells us: 

[SJhe turned her body slowly and licheW, with- 
out lifting her feet. Her hands dropped limp af 
her sides. She tilted herself towards me on her 
toes. She fell straight back into my aims. I had 
to catch her or let her crack her head on the tes- 
sellated floor. I caught her under her arms and 
she went rubber-legged on me instantly. I bad 
to hold her dose to hold her up. When her head 
was against my chest she screwed it around and 
giggled at me. 

Don’t try this manoeuvre at home without 
adult supervision - or a good chiropractor. 

All through this century, indeed, throughout 
the miDeunia, imaginary women have been using 
their bodies to try to make good boys do bad 
things, but - as Marlowe was in The Big Sleep - 
the heroes have been too strong for them. 

From my first reading of American hard- 
boiled novels in my early twenties I knew I 
wanted to create a female detective who turned 
the tables on these negative images of women. 
But I was still living then in the world of day- 
dreams. 1 could imagine myself with a finished 
book in print, but I couldn’t imagine myself actu- 
ally writing it. 

It wasn’t until I was in my early thirties, work- 
ing as a manager for CNA Insurance, that 1 actu- 
ally sat down to turn the stories I told in my bead 
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• Nurses 


• Fire Service 
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streets of 



Warshawski 


review books in places like The New Yoi* 
rimes, and our books are routiiielyrev’ew^-hx 
1982 it was still rare for high-prestige pubhea 
tious to look at works by women. 

At the same time, books and movies still 
all too often look at women only m the 
. 0 tired old ways: In the last 10 or 15 yea**' 

' as women’s voices have grown stronger, the 
punishment of active women has also 
increased - at least in fiction. As a nod to the 
times imaginary women may have careers, but 

career women are deranged, with perverse sex- 
ual appetites, as Alix Forrest was m Fatal 
Attraction , or Carolyn Polbemus in Presumed. 
Innocent. They may have to be brutalised or have 
to be rescued by the hero from rape. 


W hen I was a teenager. The Feminine Mys- 
tique was a national bestseller. Today, 
hordes of young American women are 
buying a book called The Rules, which tells them 
how to return to the constricting society of iny 


own childhood. 

It makes me fretful, anxious to be standing 
close to my own half-century mark and see that 


of the 


name finds 


a voice to 


revise the 


consbrictiitt 
rotes given 
to female 
protagonists 
in popular 
fiction - 
such as Afix 

Forrest 
(Glerai 
Close) in 
■Fiatal 

Attraction^ 
and Carmen 
Stemwood - 

(Martha ^ 
Vickers, 

with 


Humphrey 
Bogart) hi 
■The B|g 
Sleep’ 


■f.v T 


• .-If 
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into what you see in print. When I started work 
on my first book. Indemnity Only, it was with the 
definite goal of creating a female detective who 
was a person, not an angel or a monster. But I 
wasn’t thinking of what it means to be a woman 
hero in a positive way. I knew what 1 didn’t want 
my detective to be, but not what she should be. 
Asa result, I put her into the mainstream of the 
hard-boiled form - orphaned, with a Smith & 
Wesson, drinking whisky - instead of thinking 
about what special role a woman detective might 

P The one aspect of ray detective I was think- 
ing about consciously was her sexuality and the 
role of sex in my stories. Serial killers who tor- 
ture women or children, rapists who prey on 
women and children, play an enormous - and 
enormously titillating -role in todays fiction. 
I vowed not to use sex to exploit my charac- 
ters - ot readers. I also wanted my hero, V 1 . 
to be a sexual being and a moral person at the 
same time. Tbo often the unmarried career 
woman in the modem mystery has depraved 
sexual appetites and has to die. In other cases. 


she may not be depraved but her appetites take 
a lot of satiation. 


V i's emotional involvements do some- 
times cloud her judgements. That is a fact 
of life for men and women both. V I does 
have lovers, but her sexuality docs not prohibit 
her from making clear moral judgements and 
acting on them. 

For women to find a voice, a voice telling them 
that they may have adventures, that action is a 
woman’s appropriate sphere, has been the dif- 
ficult task of the last several centuries. This bar- 
rage of imagery’ urging us to silence - indeed, 
suggesting that rape and dismemberment are 
appropriate responses to women who speak - 
is difficult to overcome. 

In my own case, growing up under the 


demands of angry parents who sought to keep 
me in isolation, to denigrate my abilities, to make 
me the nursery maid and housekeeper (or their 
sons, the effort to find and sustain a voice has 
been exhausting. : 1 • 

For me the true heroes are those who speak, 
more than those who act. those who can speak 
above the silencing clangour. My own heroine, 
V I is a woman of action. But her primary role 
is to speak. She says those things which I - which 
many women - are not strong enough to say for 
ourselves. That is why she caa grow older, unlike 
most fictional detectives - because her success 
depends not so much on what she does, but on 
her willingness to put into words things that most 
people would rather remained unspoken. 

I am myself not heroic. 1 gel the shakes when 
I have to face angry or disapproving people. 1 
find it hard to say “no” to people when they 
demand of me that which I don’t wish to do. Too 
often I’ve been bullied out of supporting peo- 
ple or ideas that are important to me. 

But my heroine has a voice. V I grew up in 
poverty and her adult finances are always pre- 
carious. She musL overcome serious obstacles in 
her work. She possesses no amazing well of skills 
in dancing, horsemanship, fencing or diving to 
draw on. She speaks Italian because her mother 
was a poor immigrant, not because her wealthy 
family gave her private tutors and sent her to 
Europe for study. V I docs drive a sporty red 
roadster, but she has trouble keeping up the pay- 
ments, and she often comes home io a dirty 
apartment, to find an empty larder or rotting 
food. 

In the years since my first book appeared, we 
have seen enormous changes in the mystery. 
Whereas it took me almost a year to find a pub- 
lisher willing to take a chance on a woman detec- 
tive in America’s third largest city, we now have 
so many books with women heroes that I can't 
keep track of them all. Wbmcn now routinely 


still does not grant frill humanity to women. I 
think of the great difficulty with which I came 
to a writing voice, the difficulty with which I 
maintain that voice, and wonder when it will 
become routine for a little girl to grow up with 
the sense that her “destiny” lies in words. 

Ttoenty six hundred years ago, the poet Sap- 
pho - who saw the goddess descend from the 
heavens in a chariot drawn by sparrows- wrote: 


Although they are 
Only breath, words 
Which I command 
Are immortal 


tX-, 


My words do not come from me with the ease 
of breath: they are rather like water squeezed 
hardly from a rock. The sparrows outside my 
window don’t bring me goddesses in chariots 


**ife 

. i 


(although I keep hoping). They are hard-scrab- 
bling urban birds, trying to stay alive in a world 


that's rough on small creatures, and on poets. 

A few years ago a group of women came to 
a public event I did in Chicago. They introduced 
themselves to me afterwards as wives of out-of- 
work steelworkers. With the death of the mills 
on Chicago's south side, some of their husbands 
bad been unemployed for five years or more; 
these women worked two jobs, as waitresses or 
check-out clerks, to keep food on the table and 
a roof overhead. They told me they had not read 
a book since leaving high school until someone 
told them V I came from their neighbourhood. 
They came to my lecture to tell me that the blue- 
collar girl detective helped them get through this 
very difficult hand that life had dealt them. 

So although my words are only water 
squeezed from a rock, I hope that they may 
bndge a gap. help us all return to that time when 
girl poets as well as boys can grow up with the 
knowledge that their destiny ties in words. 
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The writer is a visiting feUow at IVolfson 
College, Oxford Unhersity. The above is an 
excerpt from a recent lecture. 


"Close i 


A t the time of writing 
this, I do not know 
who the new Tory 
party leader is. but I hope it 
is William Hague, because 
that means that the modest 
five boh I placed on him at 
the bookie’s will have been 
changed info a magnificent, 
lottery -sized 25 bob. And it 
will prove that l can detect a 
historical pattern at work in 
the upper reaches of politics. 

To put it another way, it 
was historically inevitable 
that a young, balding man 
should be elected Tory 
leader. 

Why? 

Because John Major was 
grey-haired, that’s why. 

So il had to be a young, 
bald man next. 

Let me explain. 

TWenty or 30 years ago U 
was highly unfashionable to 
be grey-haired. unless you 
were old enough to be grey- 
haired. If you spotted 
elements of grey coming into 
your hair, you hastily poured 
dye on to il Well it wasn’t 


The bald truth about William Hague 

the time of writing Thirtv vivirt non m-rv h:»ir iraaHesnHBaaro *" ' 


Thirty years ago grey hair 
wasn’t fashionable. Then it 


called dye by then. It was 
called Grecian 2000 or 
something, and described not 
as a dye but as a liming 
agent or colour enhancer or 
coloriser or something. 


began to be fashionable, as 
younger people owned up to 
it. No longer did they dye 
their hair, they let it grow 
greyer. They even changed 
the name to make it sound 
trendy. No longer grey, it was 
“silvery" or just plain 
“distinguished". Then, after 
a Prime Minister whose hair 

was the colour of the son of 
bronze ashtray you buy in 
cheap shops in India (I refer 
lo Margaret Thatcher), we 
had a Prime Minister who 
looked sort of young and yet 
had grey hair. It was in fact 
about the time that John 
Major ascended Downing 
Street that silverv/grey/ 
pearfy/dislinguisfwd hair 
become acceptable among 
younger men. 

So, whatever else may 
have happened during John 
Majors tenure - and it’s 
hard to think of anything eke 
now except the Scott report 
and BSE - at leasi one major 
development occurred. It 
became OK for younger men 
to start going silver. Well 
done, John. Mark you. 
towards the end. your hair 
looked pretty white to me, 
John, but let's say it was 



Miles 

Kington 


stiver on average. Which 
means you must have 
brought a lot of comfort to 
young advertising executives 
and marketing consultants 
who wanted to seem young 
but couldn’t sLop their hair 
turning silver/grey/white. 

However, this wasn't much 
comfort i>M<ihcr young men 
who wetvnT turning grev hut 
going straight to baldness. 
Where w.u i heir role model? 
what young, bald man could 
make them look good? 

There vki% the occasional 
cfean-sh^en poll like 
Duncan f iimdhcw’s. hui 
whai men really wanted was 


a young, balding man who 
was still thought of as young. 
There have been good' guvs 
who have bad not a hair on 
their head, such as Yul 
Brvnncr and Telly Savalas, 
and thousands of monks in 
Buddhist countries, but they 
never looked bald - thev just 
I« toked clean-shaven. My 
favourite bald guy was always 
the black blues singer Eddie 
Cieanfiead ’ Vinson, who 
suggested tcasingly in his 
songs that his baldness was 
the secret of his success with 
women. But what men 
needed, especially men who 


were getting ihin on top. was 
a young, balding rale model. 

There was John Cleese, 
who started going bald and 

then acquired a thatch patch. 

Well, fine for people who 
nau the time and money 
There was Bobby Charlton 

and Robert Robinson, who 
carefully combed what was 
left across their bare nates 

Well, fine for people who ‘ 

d»dn t mind looking 
ridiculous. But these were 
men who tried to stem the 
tide, and we all know now 
lhal there is no point trying 
Jo stem the tide. In the great 
Ouentm Crisp s wise words, 
don t try lo go against the 


flow - go faster than the 
flow. If you are going bald, 
he once said, cut all vourhair 
off. 

Which brings us to 
William Hague. 

Once upon a time, William 
Hague stood up at the Tbry 
party conference looking like ■ 
a utile boy and delivered a 
speech so mature it might- • 
have been dreamt up by a 
20-year-old Toiy. 

He became famous for 
looking like a choirboy and • 
sounding like a young map . 

Now he is standing up, ■ 
looking like an elder 
statesman and still So unding 
hKe a young man 

I would not go so tax as to 
say that he has given 
aldness a sense of style, but- 
ne has certainly told people 
that it b all right to be under- . 
40 and balding. He has seen 

W*** 8 ®! Howard 
out th? W He has s® 01 

out the message: -ok, 

ba Idles of the world unite - 
you don’t have to fed old 
any more!” 

It s not great as a nflrfTT I 


^Tories had 
eapect so soon. 


# m€ • 
















SSS] The big cowboy will 

changing shape U6 WRlChlR^ yOU 


T be Conservative Party is 
not itself After last nigh ts . 
agP^smgly dose vote, it is 
.broke n there is somet hing 

^Woundly symbolic and, for tra- 
ditional Tories, equally ominous 
m the simple revelation that this 
party, once so adept at falling 
behmd anew leader, is absolutely 
at a toss about which way to jump 
whether Hague wins and leads 
the party further on its ideologi- 
cal kick, or whether it has a rush 
of reason to the head and plumps 
for Clarke, it is hard to see how A 
either man can hold this thing Mill 
together. Look closely at the M 

aces after last night’s vote and , * B 

you see people who are still in 
deep, delirious denial There is TTtp C 
something fundamentally unseri- ■ L1IC ' »'- 

ous about politicians who dearly jt. A 

think that these are still days for IJ10 
score-settlin g and ideology, not 
for rethinking and humility. I 131*01 

watch them and think they are a " " 

little nuts - high - several front- laTCTf 
benchers short of an Opposition. JCfcL o' 

Tony Blair, meanwhile, must nws - 

wonder if his luck will ever end |JXco< 
Just as the sky darkens a little « 
over his new administration - 131* ] 

murders in Ulster, hard choices 
coming on public spending - he r\w\j 

is offered the political equiva- •r* 4- 

lent of another few score on his 
Commons majority. mial 

That is what the leadership , i 

fight seems to mean. Whether Luc 

some moderate Tory MPs 
defect, or merely sit as a coher- CGTHE 

ent, self-organised parliamen- X 4 

tary splinter group, the prospect fYnrv 

of a united mam opposition 
party looks increasingly remote. 

At bottom, the anti-Clarke 1*63. 

camps seem bfrarrely compla- 
cent. They think the party is 
something that can be reformed 
on anti-EMU, even anti-EU, lines, then Man- 
delson-ised, and can wait for the pendulum to 
swing. There will be a jolly few years of 
money-making and social life; the electorate 
will see sense; then it will be jobs for the chaps 
again. 

And, of course, there is a respectable case 
for thinking that Blair and Co may foul things 
up and that one landslide maybe followed by 
another. In politics, (he only safe prediction is 
that the pundits will be confounded. (It is our 
constitutional function^) = 

But this thinking badly underestimates the 
scale of the Blairite project Its ambition is to 
remake British politics, so that the broad, con- 
sensual middle-ground -pro-European but not 
federalist, pro-business bat with a social con- 
science - is so firmly embedded in a grand 
political alliance as to be immovable. 

That’s the ambition. There would be no gov- 
ernment-shifting swing between left and right; 
merely a continuing “inclusive’’ admin i s tration 
that stuck close to popular priorities at all times. 
Blairite reformers bad assumed that this would 
require proportional representation; maybe it 
doesn’t. Maybe moderate Tbries and liberal 
Democrats are available already as cadet 
branches of the ail-conquering new order. • 
Leave aside the inevitable bard choices, mis- 
takes and enemies that any government makes. 
Is this not an impossible dream, simply because 
of the way modern societies work? Whether or 
not ‘left" and ‘‘Tight" are useful labels, aD devel- 
oped democracies have tended to evolve a sys- 
tem of binary politics, with periodic choices 
between conservatives and progressives- 
As WS Gilbert put it, “I often think it s 
comical / How Nature always does oontnve / 
That every boy and every gal, / That s born 


I’} 
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into the world alive, / Is either 
a little Liberal, / Or else a Hole 
Conservative.” 

Gilbert was making what 
would be nowadays called a “plu- 
ralist” point, satirising the 
assumption, not applauding it 
But it does seem that heal thy soci- 
eties require a constant tension 
between reformers, or changers, 
and conservatives, who tug the 
reins- and, so Ear, that has been 
played out through party politics. 
And the question the Blair pro- 
Andrew ject raises is this: can a “third 
way” administration, deftly mix- 
Marr ing reform and conservatism, 

offer society both impulses? If the 
rr „ _ answer is yes, then the Tbries 

X x36 scale OX themselves irrelevant 

res' very many years to come. In 

T7la.il* the though, tbe answer has 

i- i hixt always been no. 

i • Sometimes “third ways" have 

prOjeCC IS been covers for authoritarian- 

ism, asm lbe fascist “third way" 
arper and of the Thirties, or the strong- 

® aim socialism of TSto’s 

nroconfo o Yugoslavia; or they have seemed 

|JX ccw^LlLo d> Utopian (“the third way” is a 

a common environmentalist slo- 

IdT more gau); or they have been crushed 

between opposing social forces 
profound -as the SDP was, in the conflict 

“ between Thatcherism and 

pTlJlllpnO'P sodaHBm.Ukeitornot,wehave 

Uhlllcligc been living in a binary world. 
m There is anotherway of look- 

Uian 3, ing at British society today. 

though. Perhaps the “progres- 

complacent ® ve ’ or instinct does 

* not derive from politics at all but 

OnnAcnfi'nn from science and business. The 

UppUblUOn ^ challenges to tbe old order, 

1 • whether in the politics of fertil- 

reanses ily, or censorship-destroying and 

capital-shifting information tech- 
nology, or in the shifts of wealth 
and employment caused by glob- 
alism, are not coming mom Westminster or 
from political radicals of any kind. 

If that is so, then perhaps the role of poli- 
tics will become essentially defensive and 
reactive - responding to the moral challenges 
in embryology, equipping citizens with flexible 
skills for the fast-changing economy; defend- 
ing challenged public services; conserving as 
much of tbe remaining countryside and habi- 
tat as possible. Government becomes not a 
force to drive social change forward - there is 
plenty of that - but a conservative, moderat- 
ing response to the changes roaring through 
our lives. 

We have hardly begun to find new language 
to describe the Blair project. But that seems 
to me not a million miles away from what the 
Government is up to. If this analysis bolds good , 
then there is no particular reason to expect i 
Labour in power to behave in a way that win 1 
set the pendulum swinging back: it will try to 
have an essentially reassuring, small-c con- i 
servative effect on us. Isn’t that the message 
coming from most of Whitehall? 

And though I may seem to have strayed a 
long way from the complacent student politics 
of much of the Conservative leadership con- 
test, this is really what the Tbries should be dis- 
cussing. It is a much more profound and long- : 
term political challenge to them than they seem 
to realise. The Government is quietly and , 
determinedly redrawing the map of British pol- | 
ides. One of its intentions is to destroy the Con- 
servative Party as a serious political force. Sod- . 
denly, that doesn't seem entirely impossible, I 
though Labour will require further assistance , 
from 7b iy MPs themselves. They were shat- 
tered on election night. Remarkably they are 
in an even worse position this morning. I 


W hat have ciga- 
rettes in Amer- 
ica, failing 
schools in 
Britain an.d 
BMWs got in common? The 
answer is that in all of them the 
link between the producer and 
the consumer is changing from 
a simple sale towards a longer- 
term contractual relationship. 

Cigarettes first: it looks as 
though an historic agreement 
will be reached between the 
tobacco companies and the US 
authorities which will give Lbe 
companies a large element of 
immunity from being sued for 
damages by people whose 
health has been impaired by 
smoking, in return for a series 
of payments by the companies 
towards tbe health-care of such 
people. Fierce haggling has 
been going on over the details, 
but it is possible that by tomor- 
row an agreement will be 
passed to the White House for 
approval 

The idea is a sensible one. 
Instead of the companies pay- 
ing out an uncertain amount of 
money which would be distrib- 
uted in a random way by the 
courts, it will give a known fig- 
ure which could then be allo- 
cated in an orderly manner. 

The American media is pre- 
senting it as ‘‘tobacco giants to 
pay out billions”, and in literal 
terms that is indeed what wfil 
happen. But this idea that the 
tobacco companies wfl] be pun- 
ished for their wickedness is 
naive. The money will not come 
out of thin air. In the short term 
there win be some loss to share- 
holders, but in the longer term 
the money wifl be paid by the 
people who continue to buy the 
cigarettes. So what is really 
happening is this: the present 
ana future flow of smokers will 
pay more for their cigarettes to 
compensate (or at least help pay 
for the health-care costs of) 
people who smoked 20, 30 or 
more years ago. It is a transfer 
of funds between different gen- 
erations of smokers. 

This inevitably brings the 
tobacco companies into a dif- 
ferent relationship with their 
customers. There is an implicit 
bargain: pay more for cigarettes 
now and there will be funds to 
help look after you if you 
become ill later - though the 
funds will have to come from 
the next generation of smokers 
then, for like state pensions 
this is a pay-as-you-go plan, 
not a funded one. 

This bargain has further 
implications. The tobacco 
companies now have an inter- 
est in the health and general 
lifestyles of their customers. If 
their customers smoke only 
moderately, go to the gym 
every day, eat up their greens 
and generally lead blame-free 
lives, they will presumably be 
healthier in old age and there- 
fore be less of a charge on the 
health-care authorities. As the 
marketing gurus would put it, 
the tobacco companies are not 
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Marlboro Man: the tobacco companies are near a deal on the harm cigarettes cause 


If a seller is taking on new obligations, 
it will want to be sure that a purchaser 
is living up to his or her obligations too 


just selling a product; they are 
entering into a relation- 
ship with their customers. 

Now think about schools. 
Until recently you went to 
school passed or failed your 
exams and that was the end of 
it Not any more. As ray col- 
league Jack O'Sullivan reported 
last month, more and more par- 
ents (and former pupils) are 
suing their schools for the 
alleged shortcomings in the edu- 
cation they received. A ruling in 
1995 in the House of Lords 
cleared the way for people to 
take schools to court and there 
is a rash of cases coming up. 
Whether this will become a sub- 
stantial trend will depend on the 
way the courts are seen to treat 
such cases, and it may be tough 
to prove that the reason some- 
one failed his or her exams was 
the result of poor teaching rather 
than not domg the homework. 


But you see the point: schools 
have to assume that they are not 
simply providing a service which 
begins and ends with the time 
the pupil is at the school They 
too are entering into a rela- 
tionship, for if former pupils fail 
in later life, they may end up 
taking part of the Maine. 

Indeed places of learning 
may find themselves involved 
even when the would-be stu- 
dent does not enter the portals. 
1 was told yesterday by tbe 
head of an Oxford college that 
it had been threatened with 
legal action because it bad 
failed to offer someone a place. 
In this case the person thought 
that the attempt to “buy” 5ie 
service was enough to start a 
relationship, even though no 
transaction took place. 

This idea that a sale is not a 
simple one-off thing is now 
being used as a marketing tool 


by manufacturers. Perhaps the 
best example is BMW. The 
company boasts that a high per- 
centage of its cars can be recy- 
cled: that at the end of then- 
long lives they can be brought 
back taken to pieces, the vari- 
ous metals and plastics sorted, 
and then used as raw materials 
for another car. Also, perhaps 
more than any other manufac- 
turer, BMW has thought abour 
ways the car might ^tell” the 
manufacturer about its needs. 
The cars already “tell" the dri- 
ver -via coloured warning lights 
-when they need to be serviced. 


Tbe next obvious stage would 
be lo pass this information 
directly via a radio signal to the 
dealer who could then book lbe 
car in for the work to be done. 

Many manufacturers are 
eager to do this, and it has great 
commercial attractions. For a 
start the manufacturer gets to 
know a lot more about the way 
the customer uses the product. 
It also cements the long-term 
relationship, making it more 
likely that the customer will 
come back for a replacement 
model 

As technology advances, the 
machine will be able to contact 
the maker even without the 
owner needing to know. A 
microchip in a washing 
machine could tell when ft 
needed more water-softener 
and get it delivered. Or, take 
this example told to me by an 
acquaintance in Japan about 
his elderly mother's high-tech- 
nology loo. TTtis now analyses 
her urine and sends that results 
back to heT doctor over the 
telephone; if there is any 
abnormality her medication 
can be adjusted appropriately, 
without her needing to travel to 
the clinic. 

In ail these cases - the ciga- 
rette, the education, the BMW 
- the key point is that the pur- 
chase is not a one-off affair, but 
the start of a relationship. But 
relationships go both ways. If 
the seller is taking on an oblig- 
ation which goes beyond the 
actual sale, it will want to be 
sure that the purchaser is living 
up to his or her obligations too. 

The tobacco company will, in 
theory at least, want to be sure 
that someone who claims that 
an illness was caused by smok- 
ing was not, say, a drug abuser 
too. The school will be able to 
require of its pupils proper 
attendance and attentive behav- 
iour, for otherwise it will be 
released of its obligation to 
make sure that they learn prop- 
erly. The manufacturer will, 
again in theory at least, know so 
much about how its product has 
been used that Mien you take 
your BMW back with a broken 
automatic gearbox, it will 
absolve itself from blame 
because the box will have 
radioed back that it was always 
being jammed into reverse when 
the car was still moving forward. 

Result: a world which heaps 
more obligations on producers 
of goods and services becomes 
a world which will also place 
more obligations on purchasers 
of those goods and services. 
That means a more earnest. 
bossy and legalistic world. Do 
we really want that? It is easy to 
see why it is happening, but it 
does not sound a bundle of fun. 


We conduct patient research into 


Close the roads and traffic disappears 


I f you found the roads 
slightly less congested 
yesterday, it may have been 
because it was Natiorud Car- 
Free Day. Organised by the 

‘ Environmental Tbanspon Asso- 
ciation, it was the first national 

of transport. There were 
- notable local suc«sses with, for 

example, all but seven of 350 

Jokers at Newcastle-upon- 
w eSremment offices fore- 

; oompanies offering cheap rail 

° C Whfle such initiatives offer 

• temporary relist the search is 

fedJX 

. dying days of the ^ f oV ?S B 
2 requires local authorities 

Stffic in their areas. The n^d 

for action has^curc^ 
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What about 
a massive 
road-dosing 
programme? 
It seems so 
obvious. If 
you need 
traffic to be 
reduced, then 
the space 
available for it 
should be cut 




that if you remove road space, 
some of the traffic just disap- 
pears. The first study into this 
phenomenon, funded by the 
Economic and Social Research 
Council is due to be completed 
in the autumn. 

Three years ago, an obscure 
go vernm ent committee called 
SACTRA made the front pages 
with the discovery that building 
new roads, rather than provid- 
ing in alternative route for 
eansting motorists, generates 
extra traffic. People who used 
to go by bus or tram changed to 
cars. Others, who might have 
stayed at home, took to die 
roads because it was easier 
than before. Result: more traf- 
fic and more congestion. 

This might have seemed an 
utterly banal discovery. After 
ail when the first sheep trail 
was transformed into a rough 
road, all the local Neanderthals 
must have flocked to it. How- 
ever, the notion of this gener- 
ated traffic was news to the 
Department of Ttenspoit For 
reasons lost in the mists of 
time, the DoTs way of calcu- 
lating the value of new roads 

was based on the belief they did 

not attract extra traffic. Once it 
was accepted that they did - 
and that therefore they might 
not be worth building - the 
DoT had to recalculate its cost- 
benefits analysis. 

So what about the obvious 
corollary that if you lake road 
space away, then traffic on 
adjoining roads will not 
necessarily increase commen- 
suratefy? Examples abound. It 
is the only enlightened policy 




The dawning of a pedestrian-only Hammersmith Bridge 


that was ever stimulated by the 
IRA. After a series of bombs 
and bomb scares in London, in 
1993 the City Corporation 
threw np a ring of steel (well 
plastic bollards actually) 
around much of the Square 
Mile to prevent through-traffic 
using the area. 

Researchers reckon that 
since then, traffic in the 
restricted area has fallen by 40 
per cent and air pollution by 15 
per cent They have come up 
with the bizarre statistic that 
daily “a line of traffic from 
Harrods to Cardiff has been 
taken out of the City”. 

More recently, closure of 
the crumbling Hammersmith 
Bridge has not resulted in the 
gridlock in west London that 
had been predicted SaUy Can-, 
a researcher, said: “Five per 


cent of work journeys and 20 
per cent of non-work trips are 
no longer made. Others have 
shifted to different modes, 
which means that a total of 29 
per ram of the car journeys that 
used to go over the bridge are 
no longer taking place.” The 
bridge is still open to walkers 
and cyclists, encouraging many 
former motorists to snatch to 
these methods of traveL 
Barnes, on the south ride of the 
bridge, has become a village 
again, and residents, while 
annoyed that they can no 
longer go north very easily, are 
happy with the closure. 

There are other examples 
around the capital and in other 
cities, both in Britain and 
abroad When space for pedes- 
trians was extended at Buck- 
ingham Palace, there was extra 


congestion, but now it's back to 
its previous level and life is 
much better for walkers. 

On Birmingham’s inner ring 
road, reduction from three 
lanes to two lanes with much 
better facilities for pedestrians 
has not resulted in problems on 
adjoining roads. In Nuremberg, 
Germany, a 25-year “pedestri- 
anisation” has squeezed nearly 
all traffic out of the town cen- 
tre, but it still flows reasonably 
around the ring road 

Bus companies, such as 
London Transport, have a 
vested interest. They want more 
bus lanes but at present the 
lanes stop 20 metres short of 
traffic fights, delaying the buses. 
Bui if they were allowed to 
carry on up to the lights, while 
road space would be cut 
dramatically, buses would 
become quicker than cars. 

The implications are 
revolutionary. If new studies 
confirm that road closures do 
not lead lo chaos, then planners 
will have to change their tune. 
No longer will they be able to 
argue against pedestriamsation 
and other changes. 

Rural areas beset by tourist 
traffic could also benefit : 
Councils in tbe Lake District 
are considering partial^ closing 
some roads but are worried j 
about scaring off tourists. This ; 
research may allay their fears. ! 
After a century in which trans- 
port policy has been dominated 
by road-building, a policy of 
closing roads would be the 
biggest U-tura in transport his* 
tory. But logic may suggest it is 
the only sensible way ahead 
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Will you support us? 

The Royal College of Physicians sets the standards 
and controls the quality of medical practice in hospitals 
throughout England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

Research plays a vital part in this work. Not laboratory 
research - but research chat evaluates the most effective 
ways of caring for patients, 

□ Such as how to maximize die quality of 
life for those sick with cancer. 

□ Or how best to provide sensitive long 
term care for older people. 

Q Or what guidelines should be laid down 
for the best management of asthma. 

Funding this never ending programme is a real problem. 
We rely on the donations, gifts and legacies of 
generous supporters to augment our independent 
income. Only in this way can we continue to seek out 
new and better methods of caring for patients in hospital. 

. Witt you help its to hnproiv the cm of patients by 
making a contribution to one of our research projects? 

Ilf naif gladly send you details. 

Write to the Appeal Director 
or Telephone 0171 935 1174. 

‘Help Maddna' Appeal FUns 
ROYAL COtiEGG OF PHYSICIANS 
n a AndremPioca, tendon NWI41L 
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Stormover Thames Water dividend 


Warning of hosepipe 
bans as paaeut is 


bans as p 
increased 


Chris Gods mark 

Business Correspondent 


The row over big dividend in- & 
creases from the privatised si 
water companies escalated ye&- n 
terday after Thames Water an- 
nounced a 22 per cent hike in fc 
its payout to shareholders at the -hi 
same time as the company, p 
which has the highest leakage if 
rates in the industry, unexpect- 1 £ 
edly warned of possible k; 
hosepipe bans. 

But Thames softened its op- M 
position to the windfall tax, ar- •tijs 
going that it could afford to pay !« 
a levy of£lS0m without having tl 
to cut back on investment. It was si 
the first time a privatised utili- 
ty had publicly named an di 
“acceptable” figure for its wind- a 
fail tax liability. te 

Thames was last night era- p 
broiled in another conflict with et 
Ian Byaa, the water industry reg- ct 
ulator. In his annual report, h 
published yesterday, Mr Byatt T 
again said he was concerned at w 
unsustainable dividends. He said 
companies “should fulfil their in- ft 
vestment programmes and that w 
unjustifiably high dividend in- it 
creases do not undermine that." b. 

Bill Alexander, Thames man- a 
aging director, said Mr Byatt p 
hid no responsibility to limit tc 
dividend payouts, despite his re- 1 v 
cent criticism. “The regulator tc 
can have a view an dividends but “i 
he’s not required to regulate it. Ft 
It's not within his remit. It bi 
would be crazy to have dividend tf 
controls on top. How profits are 
paid out certainly isn’t part of n 
the regulatory regime at alL" tc 

This is the second con- kl 
fron ration between Thames ie 
and OfVvattbisyear. The group lx 
was the only water company to di 
refuse to voluntarily limit bill in- ct 
creases from April after failing 


‘£L8bn liability’ 
means Tube 
could not be sold 


Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


London Underground is a 
“£l.Sbn liability” that can can- 
not be sold as a single entity, 
according to senior govern- 
ment officials, despite an- 
nouncing record “operating” 
profits this year. 

Although Tube managers wifi 
announce on Thursday that 
gross operating margins for 
this year will exceed £ 2 l 0 m -an 
improvement of more than 
£18m over the previous year - 
dvil servants say this is a “sleight 
of hand” which disguises the sys- 
tem's true losses. 

Officials point out that the 
capita? spending evety year 
costs at least £33Qm to replace 
equipment as it weans out - leav- 
ing the Tube heavily reliant on 
government grams. The system 
is also badly in need of invest- 
ment and faces a bill for a back- 
log of repairs that tops £1 -25bn. 

Although selling a majority 
stake in the Tube to the private 
sector remains an option for the 
Government, officials doubt 
whether there would be any 
takers for the ailing service un- 
less subsidies were dramatical- 
ly increased. 

" The most likely option for the 
Underground remains a British 
Rail-style split-up and sale. This 
would be vigorously opposed by 
Labour traditionalists who 
point out that present ministers 


Tbiy’s spending plans for the 
Tube, the system will sec its 
funding cut from more than 
£600m this year to £I50m in 
1999-2000. 

Peter Ford, chairman of Lon- 
don Transport, said the system 
should not be privatised until 
ministers were sore it will get a 
better deal than in the public 
sector. 
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price 
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pnent obligations, 
sr, North West, 
ft, Severn Trent, 
Southern York- 


ttccrmplied with the 


K :ent dividend 
share, was the 
rt water oom- 
eason, taking 
Ider payout to 
pany reported 
: in profits be- 
ll charges to 
national busi- 
flts of £ 2 . 8 m. 
asses of £38m 
the previous year. Thames 
shares rose 6.5p, to 677,5p. 

•The company defended the 
dividend increase, arguing that 
a quarter was funded by in- 
ternational earnings, while the 
payout from the main regulat- 
ed domestic business fell by S per 
cent. About half the dividend 
hike reflected the fact that 
Thames had bought back £225m 
worth of its shares last year. 

Thames was also forced to de- 
fend its record as it 

warned if Could have to impose 
its first hq&pipe and sprinkler 
bans for fj^years, starting from 
next mo ntfL In April the com- 
pany had Stated it did not expect 
to imposjRwater restrictions, but 
Mr Alexander said the policy 
may have to change because of 
“exception aDy” low rainfall. 
Reservoirs were 87 per cent full, 
hut only by taking water from 
the river Thames. 

“If we don’t get substantial 
rain in die nett month well have 
to ask people not to use sprin- 
klers and hosepipes. The prob- 
lem is we need rain,” he said. 
Ironically the warning came 
during the wettest June in the 
capital for several years. 
Leakage rates had fallen 



Michael Harrison and 

Chris Godsmam 



British Gas is today bracing it- 
self for a tough price 
3S the Government publishes the 
long-awaited Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission report on 
the cfaairges its pipeline division 

TransCo is allowed to levy. 

Unions were last night called 
to a meeting at BG’s head- 
quarters to be briefed on the 
outcome of the MMC investi- 
gation, which was prompted af- 
ter the company rejected pnee 
cuts worth £28 a year for do- IF 
mestic customers proposed by 
the industry regulator Clare 
Spottiswoode. 

BG has warned that the re- i 
duction in revenues set out un- i 
der the new price formula could i 


mean 10,000 job losses from 
ThmsCo's 20.000 strong work- 


Facing critics: Sir Robert Clarke, Thames Water's chairman, can expect further confront a tion with Ofwat as dividends soar Photograph. Brendan Con' 


from a peak of 38 per cent in 
1993-96 to about 28 per cent af- 
ter the company bejpin a £ 200 m 
repair programme with 800 
staff. Another measure is to 
move 100,000 households with 
high water demand onto meters 
each year. 

However, Thames again re- 
fused to adopt mandatory leak- 
age targets. Some other 
companies have already adopt- 
ed such targets after the gov- 
ernment signalled its intention 
to make them compulsoiy in its 
recent “water summit.” Mr 
Alexander said his company's 
voluntary target of 20 per cent 
leakage was “unprecedented” 


for any capital dty. “We have ex- 
tremely diy summers. Our pipes 
are in the same clay that cracks 
bouses and it also cracks our 


pipes...Wby should I agree to 
mandatory targets? What hap- 
pens if I agree to mandatory tar- 
gels and I fail?” 


Company 


Leakage 1995-96 
frMon Brea per fkty} 


Leakage target 1997-98 
(mMon Kn» per day) 


Customer groups attacked the 

leakage rates, but said hosepipe 
bans were preferable to tougher 
restrictions on supply made lat- 
er. Andrew Milne from the 
Ofwat Thames region customer 
committee said: “Thames Water 
must reduce its leakage rates.” 
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The company's comments 
on the windfall tax will surprise 
other utilities. In a letter to the 
Treasury, published yesterday, 
it said ii accepted the govern- 
ment's electoral mandate and 
was ready to pay a “fair share 
of the tax." David Luffrum, fi- 
nance director, said this meant 
spreading the bill over a wide 
number of utilities, including 


British Telecom. “The tax should 
apply to all the privatised com- 
panies. BT have got competition 
around the margins but they’re 
still a regulated company all the 
same. I wish I had their growth." 

In a surprise move he said 
Thames could afford to pay a 
£150m tax Ml, representing 3 
per cent of a £5bn tax, which he 
argued should be based on 
company profits in the five 
years after privatisation. 

“The balance sheet will take 
another £150m in debt. I’m 
answering the question “would 
that force Thames to reduce our 
investment programme?’ and 
the answer is probably not.” 


Government borrowing figure shrinks 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


attacked similar Conservative 
proposals for the nation's rail 
network when they sal on the 
Opposition benches. 

Privately many officials con- 
cede that this would be a cost- 
ly exercise. They point out that 
there is little room to increase 
revenue without raising the 
price of tickets, as London 
Transport already carries 85 
per cent of commuters into 
London. This ability to increase 
sales quickly was key to the pri- 
vate sector tendering for BR's 
train operating companies. 

“For the private sector to 
make a decent return and run 
the system you would need to 
pay companies at least £175m 
a year for 15 years to make 
money,” said one dvil servant. 

Little is expected to happen 
before 1 999. This leaves the Un- 
derground facing a financial dis- 
aster, unless Gordon Brown, the 
Chancellor, injects more cash 
into the system this July it will i 
be forced to prune its spending , 
on essential station and sig- , 
nailing work. 

If the Chancellor sticks hv the I 


Government borrowing is 
shrinking, according to figures 
published yesterday. News of 
the favourable trend comes 
ahead of tomorrow's report 
from the National Audit Office 
which is likely to claim that the 
outlook for the public finances 
published in last November's 
Budget was too optimistic. 

The report is oroe&ed to pre- 
pare the ground for additional 
lax rises in tire Budget on 2 July. 
Fears that companies will have 
to shoulder the higher tax bur- 
den because of Labour's man- 
ifesto pledges on income tax 


helped push share prices low- 
er agai n yes terday. 

The FTSE 100 index ended 
nearly 63 points lower at 
4,682.2. its second successive 
fall. An opening decline in 
shares on VM1 Street following 
hucyarU figures for US indus- 
trial output also contributed, al- 
though the Dow Jones index 
later climbed above 7.800. 

The Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement (PSBR)was trigger 
than expected at just under £4bn 
in May, but its total in the first 
two months this financial year 
was only £4bn compared to 
£fUbn at the same stage last year, 

“The public finances are im- 
proving rapidly. The only rea- 


son for casting doubt on this is 
to create room for manoeuvre 
on government spending,” said 
Kevin Gardiner. UK econo- 
mist at investment bank Mor- 
gan Stanley. 

Yesterday’s figures showed 
that lax revenues arc 4.S per 
cent higher than at the same 
stage of the previousyear. with 
VAT and income tax especial- 
ly buoyant. More importantly, 
departmental spending is 3 per 
cent lower than in the first two 
months of 1996/97. Even ad- 
justing for items like the sale of 
the MoD married quarters, un- 
derlying expenditure is fiat. 

With all the sigos that it will 
be increasingly hard to stick to 


the current spending plans, 
most economists are assuming 
the NAO report will be a pre- 
lude to modest tax increases on 
top of the windfall levy in next 
month’s Budget. 

The report could find a hole 
of several billion pounds in the 
plans inherited from Kenneth 
Clarke, it is expected to chal- 
lenge the assumptions made last 
Budget about the economy's po- 
tential growth rale, forecast 
falls in unemployment and the 
possible savings from cracking 
down on tax and benefit fraud. 

Yesterday's fall in share prices 
partly reflected fears the Chan- 
cellor will raise up to £5hn a year 
from reducing or abolishing the 


tax credit on dividends for tax- 
exempt institutions. 

It was also a reaction to yes- 
terday's move on Wall Street, 
where the Dow Jones index was 
more than 51 points lower at 
7718.71 shortly after opening. 
The impact of figures shewing 
a bigger-than-expccted jump 
in industrial output in May 
outweighed others showing 
tame consumer prices. 

Manufacturing production 
jumped 0.4 per cent during the 
month. It was the tenth con- 
secutive monthly increase after 
April’s figure was revised up. 
Meanwhile headline inflation 
declined to 22 per cent from 2 o 
per cent in April. 


ThmsCo’s 20,000 strong work- 
force and cut its cash flow by 
£400m a year. 

Details of the MMCs findings 
have been kept under tight 
wraps since its report was de- 
livered to BG and Olgas a fort- 
night ago. But the MMC is 
thought to have broadly' backed 
the regulator's approach in a 
move which City analysts believe 
could still result is a reduction 
in bills of close to £ 20 . 

BG described Ms Spottis- 
woode's original proposals as the , 
“biggest smas h and grab raicM 
incorporate history and “seizure 
of shareholders’ funds on an un- 
precedented scale". The com- 
pany has been in dispute with 
Of gas over the value of the as- 
sets on which it can earn a re- 
turn, the amount of 
depreciation it can charge and’ 
the amount of operating ex- 
penditure it should be allowed. 

Separately yesterday it 
emerged that the next trial of do- 
mestic gas competition, involv- 
ing 2 million homes in Scotland 
and the North East of England, 
is likely to be pushed back from 
October to mid-November. Ms 
Spottiswoode will meet inde- 
pendent gas suppliers in the Of- 
gas Domestic Competition 
Focus Group on Monday to telL 
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computer systems in time to' 
meet the original timetable. 

Ian Lang, the former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, had 
announced the October plan 
shortly before the election, mov- 
ing the original target date for- 
ward from 1998. John Battle, tbe 
new industry minister, has told 
Ofgas he wants to stick to the 
October timetable but is pre- 
pared to accept a short delay to 
avoid damaging customer ser- 
vice. The regulator has appar- 
ently accepted Tcansco's 
argument, given the short time 
remaining for industry-wide 
consultation. 
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BAT close to settling lawsuits 
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want to kMp 


Sameena Ahmad 


BAT and fellow cigarette com- 
panies in tbe US last night 
looked close to reaching a land- 
mark settlement to resolve hun- 
dreds of lawsuits, which 
together could be worth 
S300bn. filed by smokers and 
state governments seeking to re- 
coup healthcare costs. Accord- 
ing lo reports in the Washington 
Post, sources dose to the talks 
have revealed that most of tbe 
major issues have been re- 
solved and an agreement could 
be announced this week. Chris- 
tine Grcgoire, Washington's at- 
torney general said yesterday: 
“This comprehensive plan is 
arming together. I remain cau- 
tiously optimistic that well get 
it done. Hcmy Waxman. a US 


Republican opposed to the to- 
bacco industry and in contact 
with White House chiefs, said 
yesterday that a breakthrough 
in the talks looked imminent. 
Reports say that in preparation 
Tor the announcement, nego- 
tiators have launched a cam- 
paign to woo public health 
groups, lawyers, the White 
House and the news media. 

A BAT spokesman in Lon- 
don said he was not aware of 


any development in settlement 
talks while a representative of 


talks while a representative of 
BATs US tobacco arm Brown 
& Williamson refused to com- 
ment on the negotiations. Roy 
Burry of US broker Oppcn- 
heimer said that any agree- 
ment would touch on virtually 
every aspect of the industry 
from how cigarettes are adver- 


tised and marketed to the lev- 
el of nicotine used and the 
price of each pack. Wirync Ger- 
ry. tobacco analyst at Kleinwnrt 
Benson said that the timing of 
settlement was uncertain: “We 
are all sitting here waiting. 
When it is announced the full 
ramifications will take most 

S le a week or so lo digest, 
just look at the logistics'*. 
Though there are many issues 
still unresolved, those close lo 
the talks say that several mat- 
ters have already been settled. 
Cigarette makers could be 
asked to pay $ 10 bn in cash up- 
front. with around 70 per cent 
going to individual states to pay 
for medical costs lo treat sick 
smokers. The cigarette compa- 
nies are then expected to make 
payments of SlObn-Stfhn a 


year in perpetuity. On lop the 
US tobacco industry might have 
to pay SI-5bn for a campaign 
aimed at dissuading smoking. In 
addition, individual lawsuits 
are expected to be permitted 
with the total awards to suc- 
cessful plaintiffs capped at per- 
haps $4bn a year. Analysts 
point out that in 40 years of law- 
suits. the industry’ has not paid 
a cent for a health-related 
claims. 

Other issues which may have 
been settled include an agree- 
ment to ban smoking in public 
buildings except Tor bars, 
restaurants, casinos and prisons 
and there would be bans on to- 
bacco advert ising on billboards 
and on sponsorship of sporting 
events and a ban on cartoon 
characters such as Joe Camel. 


Mirror in talks 
with Midland 
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Mirror Group announced yes- 
terday that it is in talks with 
Midland Independeni News- 
papers, owner of the Birming- 
ham Post. about a possible bid 
tor the company. 

The news came after months 
or speculation that the two 
companies were in discussions. 
Market observers said yesterday 
fhat Mirror and MIN had been 
m talks “on and off" for around 
eight months. Neither David 
Montgomery, chief executive of 
Mirror, nor Chris Oakley, chief 
executive of MIN. would com- 
ment last night. MIN* shares 
soared 30p to 179p yesterday, 
up from a 1 2 -month low of lQ 8 n 
last summer. v 

Dealers said the announce- 
ment was sparked by renewed 
rumours in the market. How- 
ever^ns though the deal will 
n0 ‘ he finalised immediately 
and talks are progressing at a 
fatrjy leisurely" rate. 


£18Qm. Some commentators ^ to bOQSt Aft! 

also believed that if Mirror 

clinched the deal it would sell '■ \' r •’ * |-bt En 

a number of titles in order to ^r.r r ‘ • • ' t«d 
focus on MIN’S Bi rmingham ’.V ' H m ^ 

and Coventry strongholds. A 7 * 1 .-^. ’ ’ ■-■' nr.cn 
range of groups, induding John- O 7 fi.-k 

ston Press and Midland News ’.vr.^ a 

Association, may be interested ‘ ‘ : ik 

in any titles offloaded. ‘ - ;- K ^ 

One analyst said Mirror [ " r * ~ iiijm-n 

could expand further mto the rer k, " ' . 

gwnal newspaper sector if it was “ 0 oin n „ " 1 

suixcssful in its bid for MIN. He ,,ec q afire*** 

said: "If Mirr 0r get it, Fd see it .. 

as a stepping stone to acquiring rurO. f-S. 
other regi 0na i neWpapS >h!l> '*** £> ir 

groups. Mirror bid in con- <-7 ■. 

junction with Independent 

Newspapers for Parson’s West- . 
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funster Press titles last year, but 
fost out to Newsquest Media 
‘jroup. 

MIN has been repeatedly 
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solidation in the regional news- 
paper industry gathered pace. 
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What does Chisholm’s going mean for BSkyB? 


^5^ ^ j^ raan ’ but forgiveness is not my 
is SSSLt W* ^ 5ay] ^ Sam ChishtS 
atftswr? 5® d P 0 ® 1 ^ 00 W* desk 
11 ^ }e ^P e d establish his retm- 
^.^abnusei- and leading exponent of 
in,iJ? ead i?? 8 ? n& sodifo school of man- 
agement. This is the type that takes positive 
pteasure m saying “you’re fired". In Mr 
Chisholm s case, he exercised this ultimate 
man management weapon with ruthless 
abandon. The question is whether he has just 
mllen victim to his own medicine, or whether 
it is genuinely illness which is driving him into 
early retirement 

One of the lessons certainly seems to be 
that though there may be room for a few 
dependent fiefdoms within the Murdoch 
empire, ultimately there is only one 
emperor. Mr Chisholm has been attempt- 
ing to take more of the credit for BSkyB’s 
staggering success than the boss of bosses 
would have felt comfortable with. There has 
been friction between the two over the past 
year and Mr Chisholm ha s made apparently 
deliberate attempts to distance himself from 
his 40 peT cent shareholder. Nothing would 
annoy Mr Chisholm more than to have his 
company constantly referred to In the press 
as “Mr Murdoch’s BSkyB". 

Whether it is just asthma, or as most peo- 
ple in the City suspect, a rather more seri- 
ous respiratory disease that Mr Chish olm 
suffers from, nobody expected his departure 
quite so soon and certainly nobody expected 
his anointed heir, David Chance, to go with 


him. The timing looks odd for another rea- 
son too, for it comes on the eve of the JTC’s 
decision on digital terrestrial. 

But then Rupert Murdoch is in town and 
when that happens he rarely departs with’ 
out a few more executive scalps to add to the 
collection. This time it was Mr Chisholm, 
who would not have gone willingly, ill or not 
ill- At this stage it is hard to know what the 
demise of the old buccaneer will mean for 
the pirate ship. The stock market’s view yes- 
terday was that it must be bad news, if only 
because It seems to be Mr Murdoch re- 
establishing control and probably hastens the 
nepotistic elevation of his daughter, Elisa- 
beth, into the hot seat The new chief exec- 
utive is a complete unknown in the London 
market. 

Furthermore, whatever you might think of 
Mr Chisholm - and there are plenty of 
unprintable thoughts out there - it is cer- 
tainly true that he was responsible for much 
of the drive and vision behind Sky's recent 
success. With competitors and regulators 
closing in on all sides, his going might in the 
fullness of time come to be seen as mark- 
ing the high point in the company’s extra- 
ordinary assent. 

A few years ago one of the country’s 
./^biggest brewers hired a new head of pub- 
lic relations. On his first day in the job he 
was told to make two announcements. The 
first was that the company was watering down 
its beer and tbe second was that it was in- 


go, this takes some bearing. Yesterday 
Thames Water matched and bettered it. 

What business other than a public utility 
could announce a 19 per cent increase m 
profits and a 22 per cent increase in dividends 
on the same day as warning its customers that 
they face a summer of hosepipe bans? 

In fairness to Thames, there are a num-' 
ber of mitigating factors. It has not had a 
hosepipe ban for six years, it is spending an 
extra £2Q0m to reduce its appalling leakage 
rate and the amount of water it can extract 
from rivers is controlled by the Environment 
Agency. 

That said, Thames’ handling of its results 
must go down as one of the more crass 
pieces of public relations mismanagement 
In the present febrile atmosphere, with a 
windfall tax around the comer and every 
public utility fair game for retribution, the 
company could not have expected anything 
less than the howls of outrage yesterday’s 
double whammy produced. 

The vast bulk of the dividend continues 
to be financed by monopoly profits. Point- 
ing out (hat the distribution is higher per 
share because Thames bought back 10 per 
cent of its capital last year merely serves as 
an irritating reminder that shareholders 
bad already benefited to the tune of £226m 
even before yesterday's top up. 

More seriously, Thames has misjudged or 
mismanaged the regulatory risk it faces. Ian 


Byatt was on record again yesterday criti- 


cising “unjus tifia bly high” dividend 
increases. Thames, moreover, is the only 
company to have ignored a request from 
Ofwat to cut its bills this year in recognition 
of previous under-investment. 

The good news for shareholders is that the 
balance sheet can easily support dividends 
of this size. The bad news is that it is also 
robust enough to pay a windfall tax of 
£150m, as the finance director has now 
blurted out. Ai this rate Gordon Brown may 
decide to take that merely as a starting point. 

r T'«he market managed to shrug off on Mon- 
1 day the apparently well-informed story 
that pension funds are to lose their coveted 
tax credit perk in next month’s budget. By 
yesterday, however, the brave face showed 
signs of cracking as the FTSE100 tumbled 
63 points. We told you so, gloated the 
gloom-mongers who reckon the elimination 
of ACT is worth a good 10 per cent off the 
market 

In fact this view is a rather naive one, 
assuming as it does that Done of the ACT 
hit is already in the market and believing that 
the actuarial shortfall will be wholly made 
up by lower share prices and consequently 

oHhe market to dismiss the threat^cor^ 
pletely - it is plainly more concrete than a 
few days ago and comes on top of a grow- 
ing list of other reasons to be nervous. 

In purely arithmetical terms the market 
has probably not taken the whole ACT issue 


® When the tax credit’s effective rate 
was reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent 
Sj/!? 1 * SBP. die market fell by 2 per cent. 
™Lf n 7 y° u , don, t b uy the most pessimistic 
*° la ^ a b°Htion, it would still be rea- 
dable to assume a slide of at least five per 
cent, which would imply a 250 point fall. 

. , d worry for the market, however, 
is to be found in labour market data. Falling 
unemployment, a rapid increase in job cre- 
auori and service sector earnings coming to 
uie bnd suggest the demise of wage inflation 
• The IT sector is noto- 

nously light, but Logica's profits war ning last 

we ”. ,s . a worrying sign of rising costs. 

“ B ™rd to see a combination of higher 
wage bills and £30bn of windfalls not lead- 
ing to higher prices on ihe high street and 
therefore higher interest rates. An 8 per cent 
base rate is beginning to look increasingly 
plausible. 

- n °i *dl gloom. Institutional liquidity 
is stul strong and despite the media focus on 
an expected consumer binge after this sum- 
mer s windfalls, many of the handouts will 
be saved. It is also possible to argue that the 
UK market is cheaper on several measures 
than its counterparts in the US and conti- 
nental Europe, especially its smaller con- 
stituents whose poor showing this year has 
been disguised by the boom in banks and 
pharmaceuticals slocks that dominate the 
increasingly unrepresentative FTSE100. 
Even so, it is difficult to raise much enthu- 
siasm for shares at this level. 



two knocks 
BSkyB shares 


Cathy Newman 


Shares in BSkyB (ell sharplyyes- 
terday after the announcement 
that Sam Chisholm, chief ex- 
ecutive, and David Chance, 
deputy managing director, were 
to leave the company at the end 
of the year. The news that Mr 
Chisholm, who is 57, was to step 
down on the advice of his doc- 
tor knocked 22p off BSkyB’s 
share price, dragging it down to 
566.5p. 

City analysts were nervous 
about Mr Chisholm's replace- 
ment, Mark Booth, who js cur- 
rently chief operating officer of 
JSkyB, Rupert Murdoch’s 
Japanese satellite .operation. 
Mi Booth, who is 40, has been 
in his current position for less 
t han six months. One analyst 
“Mark Booth has nowhere 
hear the s kills or reputation of 
a Sam Chisholm." 

Another worried lhaL Booth 
would be beholden to Rupert 
Murdoch, chairman of News 
Corporation, rather than the 
BSkyB shareholders. Tbe ana- 
lyst added: “This is a clear but 
subtle indication that Murdoch 
is seizing back managerial con- 
trol of BSkyB. Sam Chisholm is 
responsible for the BSkyB share 


price. It is not immediately ev- 
ident how Murdoch's track 
record in ruthlessly expanding 
his TV interests returns value 
to the shareholders in the medi- 
um term." 

The changes leave the way 
dear for Elisabeth Murdoch, 
Mr Murdoch’s 28-year-old 
daughter, to rise up the ranks 
of the satellite television oper- 
ator. Speculation is mounting 
that die will take Mr Chance’s 
role in January next year. 

The timing of the announce- 
ment puzzled many in the in- 
dustry, coming as it did only 
weeks before the Independent 
Tfelevision Commission's deci- 
sion on the digital terrestrial 
television licences. BSkyB, in 
conjunction with Carlton Com- 
munications and Granada 
Group, has bid for the chance 
to control digital terrestrial 
television. 

Mathew Hoisman, media an- 
alyst at Henderson Crosth- 
waite, said: “This is the end of 
an era in British broadcasting. 
It’s a bit of a double whammy 
for Sky to lose the chief execu- 
tive and his deputy on the eve 
of the digital revolution.” An- 
other analyst, who declined to 
be named, commented: “This 


will have a dramatic impact 
Sam Chisholm has been a dear 
driving force. Sky is going 
through a demanding period in 
the run-up and transition from 
analogue to digital. The com- 
pary needs someone who has 
that absolute conviction.” 

But Derek Terrington. media 
analyst at leather & Green- 
wood, said departures were 
fairly common In Murdoch's 
empire. He added: "Ary multi- 
ple departure has to be a bit 
devastating but departures at 
News Corp are not unusual.” 
Mr Tfemngton was less bothered 
than most about Mr Booth's ap- 
pointment, saying he had con- 
fidence in Mr Murdoch’s 
decisions on personnel. 

Mr Chance, who joined 
BSkyB eight years ago, said that 
even though he has often been 
viewed as Mr Chisholm’s heir 
apparent, be declined to be con- 
sidered for the role. He added 
that Mr Chisholm will remain 
a director of the company and 
Mr Chance is to continue as a 
consultant. 

Mr Chance emphasised that 
he would be heaping BSkyB 
switch from anaHogfie to digital, 
and denied that the news would 
unduly destabilise the compa- 



Sam Chisholm: Stepping down on his doctor’s advice 


ny. He said: “Sky’s future is 
tremendously exciting with the 
launch of the digital initiative.” 
Meanwhile, he paid tribute to 
the chief executive’s work at the 
company. “Sam has been in- 
strumental in Sky’s success sto- 
ry. He inherited a company 
losing £14m a week at the time 
of the merger of Sky and BSB. 
It now has operating profit in 
excess of £300m, n he said. 

It has been an open secret in 


the industry for some while 
that Mr Chisholm suffers from 
asthma, and would be forced to 
take a back-seat role sooner or 
later. 

Sources say that Mr Murdoch 
came to London last week, and 
finalised tbe terms of Mr 
Chisholm's departure. Howev- 
er, Mr Chisholm is thought to 
have started discussions to ne- 
gotiate his way out of his con- 
tract some months ago. 


Regan 
hearing 
adjourned 
until July 


A court hearing of the Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society's 
private prosecution against 
Andrew Regan, which was due 
to take place today, has been ad- 
journed to give lawyers more 
time to get their papers togeth- 
er. The hearing was adjourned 
by mutual agreement until 3 
July. It will heard in the City of 
London Magistrates Court as 
planned previously. 

Lawyers representing Mr 
Regan, whose £1.2bn break-up 
bid for tbe Co-op failed in April 
said nothing should be read into 
the adjournment. “It was thought 
it would be more convenient for 
all concerned," said Ian Burton 
of Buxton Copeland. “Itisaper- 
fectiy normal procedure.'' 

An earlier hearing of tbe case 
was also adjourned to give Mr 
Regan's kgal team mare time to 
prepare their case. 

The case against Mr Regan 
and his business partner David 
Lyons, is for allegedly “aiding, 
abetting, counselling or procur- 
ing” the theft and for handling 
stolen property.” 

Both Mr Regan and Mr Lyons 
have said they will defend the 
charges “vigorously." 

At the initial hearing last 
month, Allan Green, the Co-op’s 

former bead of retailing, was me 

only one of the three defendants 

to attend the court. All three had 

been due to attend today. 


LVMH chief 
takes stake 
in GrandMet 


Andrew Yates 


Bernard Arnault, the combat- 
ive chief executive of the French 
champagne-to-luxury luggage 
group LVMH, increased the 
pressure on the £23bn Guin- 
ness-Grand Metropolitan merg- 
er yesterday when he paid 
£27.4m for a 023 per cent stake 
in GrandMet 

It is Mr Arnault's latest move 
in an attempt to derail the pro- 
posed deal. 

He has agreed not to in- 
crease his 14 per cent in Guin- 
ness after recently selling a 7 per 
cent stake in the group. 

But by taking a stake in 
GrandMet he” hopes to 
strengthen his bargaining pow- 
er in an attempt to force Grand- 
Met and Guinness to consider 
a proposal to merge their spir- 
its divisions with LVMH’s 
drinks subsidiary Moth Hen- 
nessy. 

“If he takes a stake in Grand- 
Met he can cause a fuss and lob- 
by for a merger of all three 
companies spirits divisions," 
said one analyst. 

Others see this as a d3ssk tac- 
tic from the outspoken French- 
man designed to make a profit 
for his shareholders. 

“Arnault is trying to put the 
wind up people and hedge his 
bets at the same time. If he 
doesn’t get his way and tbe 


merger goes through he will at 
least hold a stake in GrandMet 
which should be worth more. 
There could be definite upside 
from this deal," says another in- 
dustry source. Either way it is 
thought likely that LVMH may 
seek to buy more shares in the 
future. 

Mr Arnault's ominous move 
is the latest shot in an increas- 
ingly bitter war between LVMH 
and Guinness. They are em- 
broiled in a legal battle over 
control of Moet Hennessy. Last 
week LVMH confirmed its 
plans to call in arbitrators over 
its claims that the proposed 
merger gives it the right to buy 
Guinness' 34 per cent stake in 
Moet Hennessey which has 
been valued by analysts at 
around £lbn. 

If LVMH wins the case it 
could effectively scupper any 
merger plans. LVMH claims any 
merger will trigger a change of 
ownership clause. At stake 
would also be the exclusive 
rights to distribute Guinness's 
leading spirits brands such as 
Johnnie Walker in the US and 
the Far East for the next ten 
years. 

These contracts alone are 
worth upwards of £200m a year 
to Guinness. And GrandMet 
would be unable to sell its vod- 
ka and tequila brands through 
Guinness, one of the main rea- 
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Consumers want to keep electrical RRPs 

Three out of four consumers do not want the Government to end 
manufacturers association Breama. The Monopolies & 
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Banking retreat pulls 
down share market 


Tom Stevenson 

Financial Editor 


National led a ragged re- 
treat by the previously high-fly- 
ing banking sector yesterday 
after NatWesf s profits warning 
on Monday pricked the specu- 
lative bubble that had buoyed 
tbe former building society’s 
shares. NatWest is understood 
to have approached Abbey with 
merger proposals but analysts 
beliwe lower profits and the loss 
of the head of its investment 


a bid less likely. 

The 37p fell m Abbey’s shares 
to 831p means it has fallen from 

a high of 961p in only a few 

weeks. The fall was matched by 

a 20p slide in Lloyds TSBs 
shares to. 606.5p aha a further 
9.5p fall from NatWest to 
745-5p after Monday’s collapse. 

Ttnnblmg bank .shares were a 
major influence on the 63 -point 
fall in the FTSE 100 index of 


leading shares, which financial 
stocks now dominate. 

“Hopes for a bid from 
NatWest are down the pan,” 
one dealer said. “We decided 
some time ago Abbey had got 
too high and the stock is boil- 
ing over. The whole sector has 
come a bit easier and it's prob- 
ably no surprise that the more 
speculative stockshave been hit 
more than most.” 

Analysts continued to take 
their redpens to profit forecasts 
for NatWest yesterday follow- 
ing Monday’s announcement 
that a slump in returns from 
NatWest Markets, its invest- 
ment banking arm, would peg 
group profits tack to £770m in 
the sne months to June. The in- 
ability of NatWest Markets to 
Generate a decent return on cap- 
ital claimed its first senior scalp 
this week when Martin Owen, 
its chief executive, was ousted. 

Brokers were sceptical about 
the bank’s near-term prospects. 


with Lehman Brothers' Robert 
Law suggesting even the most 
radical action might not trans- 
form the bank’s outlook. 

“NatWest looks set for a long 
haul,” be said. “It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that 
NatWest has no obviously size- 
able businesses with attractive 
profitability, market share or 
competitive advantage.” 

He cut his 1997 profit fore- 
cast by 13 per cent to £I.75bn 
and expects next year's profits 
to be only £2bn compared to a 
previous estimate of £23bn. 

Pressure is mounting on 
Derek Winless, NatWest’s 
group chief executive, to give 
the market proof that invest- 
ment banking canpay its way. 
One broker raid: “They have to 
be clearer on strategy.” 

Speculation was growing yes- 
terday that NatWest’s deriva- 
tives nadiqg operation would be 
an eaity victim of the company's 
focus on its profitable activities. 


Philips and Lucent merge 


David Usborna 

New York 


Philips Electronics of the 
Netherlands and Lucent Tech- 
nologies. of the United States 
announced yesterday the merg- 
er of their telecommunications 
consumer products divisions to 
create a goliath with annual 
sales of $25bn. 

Both Philips and Lucent 
TfccbnoJogies, which was spun 
off from AT&T last year, are the 
leaders in their own markets in 
equipment such as telephones 
and answering machines. 

The new company, to be 
called Philips Consumer Com- 


munications, will develop and 
sell cellular telephones, pagers 
and related communications 
products. Both sides hope to 
conclude the deal by 1 October. 

While the new company is to 
be based in New Jersey, dose 
to the headquarters of Lucent, 
it will be 60 per cent owned by 
Philips and 40 per cent by Lu- 
cent. Officials said the owner- 
ship structure directly reflected 
the respective sales revenue of 
the partner companies. 

In Europe, Philips has a 
$1.4bn business in selling the 
products. Lucent’s revenue on 
the same products from tbe OS 
market comes out at Sl.lbn. Of- 


ficials said talks on a possible 
merger between the divisions 
began about three months ago. 
They said the mam purpose was 
to provide the musde for ex- 
pansion into world markets, 
Including Japan and Latin 
America. 

“There are many markets in 
Latin America and- Aria where 
we can offer those products in 
a short period of time,” said 
Michael McTighe, managing 
director of Philips’ telecom 
products division. Of the Japan- 
ese market, he said: “Next year 
we will attack there.” 

Tbe news of the union was 
warmly greeted on Waff Street. 
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Eurotherm chief is feeling the heat 


E lectronic parts manufacturer 
Eurothenn grabbed the head- 
lines last summer when the chief 


J— /lines last summer when the chief 
executive, Claes Hultman. resigned af- 
ter a messy battle with fellow directors, 
only to be reinstated weeks later by ad- 
miring institutional investors. The 
ddbade was followed by a boardroom 
bloodbath, with Mr Hultman's de- 
tractors, including founder and chair- 
man Jack Leonard, being forced out. 

But Mr Hultman is going to have to 
work hard to repay the institutions* faith 
in him. Since he regained control, Euro- 
therm's share price has fallen by a third 
to 376p, down 6_5p yesterday, and un- 
derperformed the stock market by 44 
percent Its interim results did little to 
lift the gloom. Profits fell by over a fifth 
to £14.7m. 

To be fair, Mr Hultman is not to 
blame. Underlying profits were flat 
but Eurothenn was clobbered by the rise 
in the value of the pound, which wiped 
£4m off the bottom line. Strong ster ling 
creates two problems for Eurothenn. 

First, it sells almost half of its UK 
products, including temperature con- 
trol equipment, drives which regulate 
motor speeds and gauging equipment, 
to domestically based exporters. But a 
rising pound has hit these customers 
hard and Euro therm's domestic sales 
have been blighted. It has reacted by 
pioneering products which have, on the 
whole, been successful- But it is hav- 
ing to work bard to stand s till 

Second, foreign producers are now 
much more cost competitive. Central 


The Investment Column 


attack the big but fragmented City of 
London market, while “super region- 
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target but Mr Hultman denies he has 
received a telephone call from anyone 
Eurotherm is also considering return- 
ing cash to shareholders or b»wirhm g 
a share buy back. Even so, the shares 
art best avoided. 


Business Post 
delivers the goods 


B usiness Post has been an mdftely 

success story since it Boated at 
120p nearly four years ago. The 
company is still a minnow in the fieice- 
ly competitive UK market for express 
delivered parcels and packets 
Its 3 per cent market share, built up 
using a unique franchise and regional 
hub system, puts it at number eight or 
nme, behind giants sudi as the Post Of- 
fice’s Parcelforcr operation. Securicor 
and TNT But the shares' 128 per cent 
putperformance since launch speaks for 
itself, even if they were down 5p al 478p 
on a bad day for the market yesterday. 
. Even though profits growth has 
steadily slowed over the past few years, 
a 24 percent increase to £ 16.1m in the 
latest 12 months to March is still high- 


ly respectable, given the increasing aze 
of the group. Earnings per share ex- 
panded ty 21 per cent to 21p. 

The company is demonstrating its 
confidence in its own financial strength 
by using dose to half its £9An cash pie 
to pay a special dividend of 9.1p a share. 
Tbgether with the second interim of 
6.9p, this will be paid on 1 July to beat 
any move by the ChanceDoT, Gordon 
Brown, to scrap or reduce advance cor- 
poration tax. 

The group denies any pressure to pay 
from founding brothers Peter and 
Michael Kane, both of whom have re- 
linquished executive duties at the 
group over the past 18 months, but the 
special payment means the exiled pair 
will scoop a £7m windfall from divi- 
dends this year. 

Certainly, there seems lhtie reason 
to doubt the management’s claim that 
the group can pay the dividend and 
meet its capital expenditure require- 
ments over the next few years. All of 
last year's tripled capital expenditure 
ai £7-5m was easily covered by oper- 
ating cash flow of £14_5m, which au- 
gurs well for the current year’s budget 
of £7 .8m. 

The new regional hub in London's 
Docklands will allow Business Post to 


London market, while “super region- 
al'’ hubs in Runcorn later this year and 
in north London by 1999 will complete 
its network. But the real boost should 
come from the £7.1m national hub due 
on-stream is Birmingham, which will 
cut costs and increase capacity by be- 
tween 100 and 400 per cent 
Profits of £19 3m mis year would put 
the shares on a forward p/c of 19, mak- 
ing them a firm hold. 
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L ord Harris of Peckham was 
working hard yesterday to restore 
confidence in Carpetright, the 
carpet retail group which he chairs. He 


had his work cut out, having sold a 
quarter of his holding in the business 


quarter of his holding in the business 
at 569pjost months before the shares 
slid to a 43S5p low on fears it was over- 


expanding in a sticky market. 
But fufi-vear figures and upbe 


SSitbSiSMw Danis- gether account tor nau - ^ouncement of pi^w prof- 
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European manufacturers especially 
have flooded Eurotherm’s main mar- 


kets with cheap imports. Poor de- 
mand on the Continent, induced by 
faltering economies in France and 
Germany, has added to its woes. 

Pressure on margins is intense. 
Eurotherm’s operating margin fell by 
more than two percentage points to 14 

E er ccnL It would have dropped more 
ut for the fact that it has decided not 
to slash prices to win custom, though 
this has had an adverse effect on sales 
which slipped nearly 3 per cent. Mr 
Hultman summed up the situation by 
saying: “We have a horrific situation 
with currencies." 

One solution is to expand its busi- 
nesses in North America and the Far 
EasL But most sales over there are done 
through distributors and Eurothenn ad- 
mits it does not stock enough products 
to win contracts with middlemen, lb 
get them it will have to expand its prod- 
uct range by making more acquisitions. 
With £2 8m in the trank it can afford to 
do so, but penetrating these markets 


Eurotherm: At a glance 


Mattel value: £342m. share price 375p 


Trading record 


1994 1995 1996 1996 1997 


Pre-tax profits i£m) 


perstw*{p) 10.4 


Dhritfeads per stare (p) 5.50 


Operating profit 

fat half 1987. £m 


H 1996 
□ 1997 


Share price pence 

550 


But full-year figures and upbeat com- 
ments on current trading helped, 
pushing the shares 37.5p higher to 
47S.5p yesterday. 

Encouraging was Lord Harris’s in- 
sistence that, far from a trading bat- 
tle. there was plenty of room in the 
carpet market for more stores. With 
more than 70 per cent of the UK car- 
pet market still in the hands of the in- 
dependents and only one other big 
competitor - Allied Carpets - Car- 
petnght has scope to increase its mar- 
ket share from tne current 17 per cent. 

Sales for the year to April rose 10 
per cent on a luee-for-like basis in a 
market growing at around half that 
rate. Moreover, Lord Harris reckons 
that even if the group's like-for-like 
sales growth slowed to 4 per cent for 
the next three years, as it has over the 
past seven weeks, the group trill still 
hit its target of30 per cent market share 
by 2000 and maintain margins. 

As it is, most of the recent slowdown 
has been due to a dip in consumer con- 
fidence before the election and there 
are signs of a recent bounce in sales 
growth, which should be maintained by 
the bousing market retxjvery. 

That could mean higher margins 
over the next few years. What will also 
help are signs that the group is aban- 
doning its cut-throat discounting pol- 
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have got out of a lot of busi- 
nesses where we didn’t have crit- 
ical mass, like orange juice, 
confectionery and shellfish. 
He said Hazlewood would “con- 
centrate very much on growth 
markets, where the retailers 
brand is a veiy strong player” . 
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Watson & Philip puts 
problems behind it 




Magnus Grimond 






icy for more sensible pricing 

Gross margins in the period lifted 
a healthy 3.4 percentage points to 49 
percent 

NatWest is looking for profits of 
around £41m for the current year. On 
a forward p/e ratio of 14, the shares are 
cheap compared to the loftier valua- 
tion applied to Allied, but that is prob- 
ably a fair valuation. 


could prove to be a lengthy process. 

Broker Henderson Crostbwaite has 
downgraded current year forecasts 
from £34m to £29 Jm, putting the 


shares on a prospective p/e ratio of 17. 
Eurotherm could make an attractive bid 


Watson Sc Philip, the Dundee- 
based convenience store oper- 
ator, put October’s profits 
warning behind it yesterday to 
report a 20 per cent jump in op- 
erating profits in the first six 
months of the year. 

James Watson, chairman, 
said the multi-temperature 
"Distribution Plus'* business 
which caused the problems was 
now developing well with sales 
increasing by a half. 

He said they were turning 
away lower margin business for 
the likes of schools and hospi- 
tals in favour of areas where “we 
can add value for our cus- 
tomers and make acceptable re- 
turns.’* 

Major contract wins includ- 
ed a deal to supply the Rain 
Forest Cafes themed restaurant 
chain in the UK and Europe 
and La Belle Epoque. the Lon- 


don restaurant billed as Eu- 
rope’s biggest. 

“The enhancement of our 
ability to supply chilled and 
frozen food leaves us well po- 
sitioned for expected new busi- 
ness opportunities as they arise. 
We will continue to focus on 
managing maximum efficiency 
gains”, he said. 

The news prompted a 4p 
rise in Watson’s shares to 436.5 p 
yesterday, but they remain well 
short of the 466p they were at 
before October’s warning. 

The group unveiled pre-tax 
profits raised from £6.78m to 
£7.15rn in the 26 weeks to 
April a 24 per cent rise when 
exceptional items are stripped 
ouL The interim dividend goes 
up 75 per cent to 5.7p. 

The figures included a £432m 
exceptional credit to cover ex- 
pected income over the re- 
maining three-year life of a now 
discontinued wholesaling c° Q ' 


tract to supply the Spar/VG re- ■ ; ' - - . . 

tailing group. The mQvecamea£ J i 
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vision. That saw a 28 per cetit *' i 5 
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90 per cent jump in results T . 

franchised operations to ■ u ; 

£234m. ^ 
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unique regional development « - 

company network, whidr in- . ' ' | 
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Portsmouth & Sunderland, the 
publisher and retail group, is 
preparing to hit the acquisition 
trail now its period of heavy in- 
vest mem in printing facilities 
and shops is at an end. 

The newspaper group said 
yesterday it was looking to ex- 
pand in retailing and publishing, 
but warned it would not over- 
pay for regional newspapers. 
Charles Brims, chief executive 
of Portsmouth & Sunderland, 
said: “We'd like to make ac- 
quisitions in publishing and re- 
tailing if the right opportunity 


comes along at the right price.” 

He said he would identify op- 
portunities to buy individual 
titles or entire publishing com- 
panies, but only in adjacent ar- 
eas where cost-savings could he 
made. Over the past two years 
Portsmouth has spent £45m on 
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priming presses and opening 
branches of its One Stop Com- 
munity Shops. 

Underlying profits before tax 
were up 33 per cent to £9_3zn 
in the year to the end of March. 
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The previous year’s profits of 
£18.6m were flattered ' by the 
£9.9m gain from the sale of the 
Croydon Advertiser Group. 
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Claes Hultman is never one to pull his 
punches, but ihc ebullient Swede, who 
runs Eurotherm and Wembley, is not go- 
ing to win any friends in Manchester af- 
ter comments he made yesterday. Mr 
Hultman. who is busy sorting out Wemb- 
ley’s problems, said the FA Cup Final 
was likely to remain at Wembley despite 
the site having to undergo a £120m over- 
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haul after being chosen as the preferred 
location for the new National Stadium. 

“People want to go to Wembley and 
watch the FA Cap,” he said. “It is an op- 
tion to renovate the ground in sections. 
We would like to keep Wembley open. 
After all who would go to Manchester 
lo watch the Cup Final?” 

Mr Hultman is no stranger to contro- 
versy. Last year he was at the centre of a 
I boardroom bust-up with fellow directors 
at Eurotherm, the electrical components 
supplier, where he is chief executive. He 
resigned then was reinstated after insti- 
tutional shareholders kicked up a fuss. 

This year he will take a pay cut after 
the group announced disappointing in- 
terim results. “With profits falling I will 
not get my bonus," he said. 
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The legal world is agog with the revela- 
tion that Stephen Cooke, deeply involved 
in merging Guinness and GrandMet, has 
found the time for a spot of mooniight- 
mg as a writer of film scores. The 
Slaughter & May partner’s credits ap- 
parently include the music for'tbe Chan- 
nel 4 documentary The Dying Rooms. 
une of my colleagues, who spent his 
schooldays being overshadowed-by this 
renaissance man, says the development 
ke «ping with the character of some- 
boay who seems to bely his firm’s uJtra- 
ou II image. Before leading a punk rock 
outfit, his party piece was adapting pop- 

rn *! n P' ^ 35 Johnny Cash's 7?img 
c ailed Love to local themes. 
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to keep the Cup Final at Wembley 


Viscount Mon tgomery of Abmirio can /■ 

opjpuuung in his grave: the future of 
fos feraous duffle coat has been secured, 
f „ . c easj company which made it is . 

jacing a more certain outlook. Abe Hb- 
doctor who saved the 
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Lord Harris of Peckham. the outspoken 
chairman of Carpetright and former 
treasurer of the Conservative Party, has 
declared his undying support for William 
Hague in the battle for the Tory leader- 
ship. The millionaire carpet king, who 
recently shelled out £50 after losing a 
bet with journalists on the outcome of 


Ihe general election, said he wasiper- 
stwdcd by Mr Hague's stance on Eu- 
rope: “Ken Clarke is in favour of a single 
currency. I don’t think we’ll be ready for 
that for a few years. The Conservatives 
also need something different William Is 
young, new and enthusiastic.” 

Lord Harris says he is not looking for 
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another active position in the party and 

S{£&E I* 8 donaSo 

the Tones. However, he tells me he is on 
for a si* 11 of ftindniisinc. “If 
WiUiam wants me to invite fnends for 
dinner, I m always willing to help " 

After accusations of nepotism on the 

°l his son. 

Martm to the board. Lord Harris said 

ch,kfr tfi would sit at 
the high tabic. Carpetright also employs 
older son Peter Harris, who is in ehaS^ 
P u ^®ne- Martin is looking a «{£ 

on h 5 k £. n ‘ y did he ^ ™ to li 
on the board, but while Lord Harris says 
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Turbulence expected as huge option expires on Friday 


Suddenly equities are very ner- 
vous. With Gordon Brown’s 
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unstuck; it banked on Footsie 
being at 4,300 points. 

The contract was taken out 
in November. With Footsie 
ipnipin£ ahead it has been get- 
ting seriously out of the money 
for nearly two months. 

It would, therefore, be sur- 
prising if the investment house 
involved, rumoured to be a ma- 
jor institution, has not already 
taken evasive action. 

Even so there are fears it 
could be forced into dumping 
some shares and there was raltr 
yesterday of large lines on of- 
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fer. The position, could be 
made worse by other recent op- 
tions and futures activity. 

Many speculators, banking 
on a sharp Footsie correction, 
roiled over short-term con- 
tracts. It could all add up to a 
vicious squeeze and Friday’s ex- 
piry could be one of the most 
turbulent sessions witnessed for 
a long while. 

Budget and expiry fears, 
plus the continuing fall-out 
from National Westminster 
Bank, took Footsie down 62.9 
points to 4,6823. It has lost just 
over 100 points from Friday s 
record high -not a big fall but 
it has created worries that the 
market is in for a sweaty, un- 
certain summer, even if the 
Budget is not as fearsome as 
some expect. 

Many strategists predicted a 
degree of Budget uncertainty 
would take the shine from 
Footsie. The general view that 
the index is heading for 5,000 
remains unaltered. 




MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

stock market reporter of the year 


Although Footsie's recent 
upsurge left the rest of the mar- 
ket floundering in its wake its 
sudden display of weakness has 
grip ped sup porting shares with 
the FTSE 250 index and the 
FTSE SmallCap index giving 
ground. 

There was, however, no del- 
uge of selling. Turnover re- 
mained around average with 
Norwich Union, down 6p at 
31&5p, attracting a 40 million- 
plus volume. 

Nat West slipped a further 
9-5p to 745J5p and would have 
gone lower if some absurd 
story of a takeover bid bad not 
been heard. 

Even so, the accident-prone 
bank helped unsettle the rest 


of the banking sector with 
Abbey National off 37p at 
83lp and Lloyds TSB 20p at 
6Q6J)p. 

Grand Metropolitan and 
Guinness were the toast of 
Goldman Sadis, which sug- 
gested prices of 660p for the 
two merger hopefuls. LVMH, 
the French group which op- 
poses the deal, barged in by 
cheekily buying 4,750,000 
GrandMer shares at an aver- 
age price of 577p. It said it had 
no intention of bidding for 
GrandMet, up 15-5p to 581p; 
Guinness rose EL5p to S8S.5p. 

Engineer Siebe, as its 
takeover of APV drew to- 
wards its close, gained 18.5p to 
988J5p. 


Midland Independent 
Newspapers, the Birmingham 
Post group, rose 30p to I79p as 
it disclosed it was in takeover 
talks with Mirror Group, off 
3.5p to 205p. 

BSkyB tumbled 21Jp to 
566.5p as chief executive Sam 
Chisholm said he would leave 
at the end of the year. Some 
suggested the Chisholm factor 
was worth lDOp a share. 

EMI, the showbiz group, 
picked up 120,000 shares at 
2,170p. It is returoiog nearly 
£500m to shareholders through 
the creation of “B" shares, 
worth 114_5p, which can be re- 
deemed shortly after they are 
issued. 

Carpetrigbt rose 37_5p to 
478 Jp on its results, drawing 
Mil Furniture 7p better at 
142p. British Vita, the chem- 
ical group, edged ahead a fur- 
ther 3.5p to 219p amid talk 
BZW had turned positive. The 
shares were 192p last month. 

Bluebird Toys rose 10 -5p to 


905p on hopes of takeover ac- 
tion and Rage Software put on 
l_25p to 4 Sjj after selling a bss- 
making off-shoot and ex- 
pressing hopes h will return lo 


Finnegan purchased 560,000 
shares at 3-5p. 

Petra Diamonds firmed to 
I08.5p; it has acquired dia- 
mond concessions covering 
10J000 square miles in north 

eastern Angola. 

Bakyrdrik, the gold hopeful, 
was suspended at 83Jp as it 
sought more cash. 

Newcomers made sound 
debuts. Puwdeiject Pharma- 
ceuticals reached 1 97 .5 p from 
a 185p placing and 
Timber, off a 120p launch, 
reached 127 J5p. 

On Ofex, Capolito Roma, a 
clothing and footwear retailer, 
rose 4p to 47p. The company 
has said it is in takeover talks. 
One rumour is Owen & Robin- 
son, unchanged at 10.5p, will 
bid 55p a share. 


Taking Stock 


O Stories are circuiatuig 
that W illiam Grant & Sons, 
the unquoted Standfast 
Scotch whisky group, is 
stakebnflding at Born Stew- 
art, a whisky group with a 
record of declining profits 
since it came to market six 
years ago. Some believe 
Grant, which held abortive 
merger talks with Burn Slew- 
art, could have 23 per cent or 
the capital. Last night Burn 
Stewart hosted an investment 
dinner. Profits last year were 
hit by a dispute with its audi- 
tors; the problem has since 
been resolved and stockbro- 
ker Charles Stanley expects 
profits of £3m for the year 
ending this month. The 
shares dosed at 63.5 p. 

Gf Springwood, the leisure 
group, could make profits of 
£L7m this year and £2.4m 
next, says stockbroker 
leather & Greenwood. The 
shares rose 3p to 101.5p. 
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Money Market Rates 


“Information professionals rank 
Financial Times Information as the most 
important UK business information provider” 


HeadaDdBogmeBMunadoD 


Financial Times Information provides online information from 
over 5,000 business sources comprising 43 million documents, as 
well as a database of 33 million securities and fundamental 
on quoted companies. 

For more infimntioii oaataa Andrew Hint on +44 171 825 8430, or amfe mfo@4Loam 
For fiee samples af our services, visit oar website hnp^A»wwjnftxftxan/ 
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ROYAL ASCOT: An owner receives the opening day credits while on the track a 

Sheikh has the Palace credit 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 

When Sheikh Mohammed 
speaks so many people iumn 
that the earth probably weighs 
oonsdeiably less for a moment. 
One of his trainers, David 
Loder, went so far that he was 
over the moon yesterday after 
complying with the owner's in- 
struction to run the victorious 
Starbo rough in the St James’s 
Palace Stakes. “3 have to say that 
all the credit for this win is due 
to Sheikh Mohammed because 
I was very keen to ran in France 
on Sunday over 10 furlongs 
but he insisted we come here," 
I^xler said. “Hie was quite right. 
This is the meeting." 

Starborough looked the busi- 
ness both before and during rac- 
ing yesterday. The colt made 
himself notable in the prelimi- 
naries by baying wildly, appar- 

H ROYAL ASCOT 

The unbeaten Among Men hire 
a good chance of emulating bis sire, 
Zilzal, by winning this for Michael 
Stoule, while Tayseer is reported to 
be the best horse in Ed Dunlop’s sta- 
ble. They are both drawn high, 
howev er, and Kahal and SHA- 
HEEN have greater appeal among 
those berthed on the stands side. The 
former was a top-class juvenile (for 
Dunlop) and now that the Godol- 
phin team have hit some form be 
may be able to win on his seasonal 
return from wintering in Dubai The 
selection broke the track record at 
Kempton last time and is progress- 
ing rapidly. 


entty in conversation with the 
outsider. Running Stag. Equal- 
ly outstanding was his bur- 
nished chestnut hide, which 
appeared to have been the 
work of a French polisher 

Royal Ascot falls at a point of 

the season for throughbreds 

that ensures that the buttonholes 

are not alone in blooming for the 
occasion. The eight runners for 
yesterday’s feature race were 
mobile artwork as well as ath- 
letes, the big-bottomed Desert 
Khig and Day! ami especially 
kind on the eye. The latter, a 
milky grey, wore a white nose- 
band, which was lost on him like 
plimsolls on a snowman. 

It was heat, however, that 
characterised this year’s St 
James's Palace Stakes from the 
outset. There were the winners 
of four of this year's European 
2,000 Guineas on display but 
any notion that they would be 


allowed to prance around per- 
ished the moment Frankie Det- 
tori shoved Starborough to the 
vanguard early on. “He has 
got a very high cruising speed 
and there were some horses out 
there with a greater turn of foot 
so I wanted to take the sting out 
of them, 71 the Italian reported. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Cadeaux Hryst 
(Royal Ascot 4.20) 

NB: Humourless 
(Royal Ascot 530) 

By the time the contestants 
returned towards the tumult of 
the stands, it became clear that 
only Air Express retained 
enough energy in his legs to give 
Starborough a race. Day l ami 
and Desert King, the French 
and Irish Guineas winners re- 
spectively, were the most dis- 


appointing. Their eclipses con- 
tinued the freak statistic that the 
trainers Alain de Royer- Du pr£ 
and Aid an O’Brien, leading 
figures in their domestic fields, 
had yet to saddle a Flat winner 
in Britain. (The Irishman did, 
however, clean up his discrep- 
ancy 35 minutes later). 

It was left to Air Express, who 
had won the tombola prices of 
the Italian and German Guineas, 
to mount a chase, dive Brittain, 
his trainer, whose hopefulness is 
such that he would go hunting 
'gator with rod and line, was once 
again rewarded for his audaci- 
ty with £40 ,000-plus in place 
money. He was not surprised “If 
a horse has won two Classics, I 
don’t care if they’re in Timbuk- 
tu, it means he’s a good horse," 
the Newmarket man said. 

Scarborough, though, reveffing 
in the new tactics that have 
been employed with him this sea- 


IHYPERION’S 




3.05: DAUNTING LADY made a 
huge impression with a runaway win 
at Chester in a fast time from Heav- 
enly Abstone, who has since vali- 
dated the form. Ascot Qy clone 
carried a big reputation into her 
Bath debut, started odds-on and won 
as she pleased. She is the danger. 


i45: Four of the fillies so compre- 
hensively beaten by Steepytime in the 
1.000 Guineas reappose here and 
they may not be chasing a lost 
cause as the favourite is unlikely to 
gel the testing pace that enables her 
to produce her best MOONLIGHT 
PARADISE, who was probably car- 
tying an injury when disappointing 
in the Guineas, may be the one to 
take advantage, but it is worth re- 
membering that Khassah holds a de- 
cision over Sleepytime as they were 
second and third to Reams Of 
Verse over this track and trip last 
September. Rebecca Sharp is held 
in high regard by her trainer who has 
an excellent record at this meeting. 


4-20: Yesterday’s 28-runner Bri- 
tannia S rakes over this straight ; 
mile failed to confirm any draw ad- 
vantage, but it would seem best to 
stick with low numbers, who dom- 
inated the finish of last year's 
Hunt Cup. John Dunlop saddled 
the first and second in this race in 
1966 and his son Ed could well get 
near to repeating that feat with 
BOLD WORDS and Cadeaux 1 
Tkyst. The former must break a 
poor record by three-year-olds in 
this event but should be running 
cm well in the closing stages. Kala 
Sunrise, on offer at 50-1 this 
morning, has prospects of reach- 
ing the frame. 


230 SHAHEEN (nap) 
3-05 Dauntfog Lady 
3^45 Moon&ght Paracfise 


HYPERION 

430 Bold Words (nb) 
435 Whiter Garden 
530 Wild Rita 


Sbwp Some o> those behind am Wffity in have progressed ki the interim out a tour- 
length wtnnfog margin brooks no argument and Staepytme can lay rhe grot of last Sep- 
tember's third dust behind Khassah] m the files' Mae when she had all the bad luck goeig 
behind her successful staUensue, Reams Of Versa, Ctaroale Park's Irish 1,000 wot ty was 
a shock. She was beaten a tew times last year, including when tned m Makers, and her 
darn's best term was as a Juvenile. Selection: SLEEPYTME 


GOING: Good to TVm [Good tn places). 

STALLS: Straight roarer - rund* side, round course - bride. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

Sight-hand course wUh renting uphffl finish. 

Course Is near junction of A32D and A330. Access from M3 (June 3) and M4 (June 
(V). HdicopteMandhig fealty at course (Heathrow 15m). RaOwjy station l service boro 
London, Waterloo 1 adjoins counsa ADMISSION: Royal endosnre - unavailable; Grand- 
Stan) £ Paddock mid out Silver BlngS?: Heath S2. CAE PARK: No 9 £7. 

Z LEADING TRAINERS WITH EGNNHSS: J Dunlop — 26 winners from 135 runners 
gin a a success rabo of JH.3% and a profit u>s SI level stake of £73.06,- J Gooden — 
IS winners, III runner*, 102%. -£1 1.66; M Stonte— 16 winners, 144 runners, 1 1.1%, 
-£30.43: E Huron — 16 winners. Ifll runners, 8.410k, -S4339. 

LEADING JOCKEYS: L Dettori — 30 winners, 201 rides, H.0%, -S] i08; Ed- 
drey — 30 winners. 228 rides, 1 3.2%, -£.37.83; TQnlnn — 30 winners, 17b rides, 143%. 
+S 1 4.21 ; J laid — 26 winners, 201 rides, 1 2.4%, -£6.80. 

BUNKERED nBOTT OIE: Gr oom's Gordon (2J}0); Windsor Castle (4-55X 
WINNERS IN THE HOTgjVKNPAHfc CraiW Metal {3J6Jwwi at Hamflura on Wednes- 
day; Drava Bad (430) wm at Tort on Saturday; Winter Garden (4.66) won at Salisbury 
on Wednesday. 

LONG-DISTANCE BONNERS (wtetdn GBJ: Filey Brfffi (305) has been sent 367 miles 
by W Eonp Own Duns, Border* • 


ROYAL HUNT CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS B) 
£65,000 lm (straight) Penalty Value £59^00 
RAKOOZ (USA) (44) 0>) Gtel SBfesn) B Hartuy 4 B 10. 


mm 


.W RyanS 109 

TREGARON (USA] (49) (CO) ID Hefin Jones) R Menus 69 7 T feta 14 108 

LONELY lEADat (Z7) (Satan SriaJ) R Ranron 4 96 One ODfea 30110 

CELE5IML KEV QEM) (3S) (D) (Matas Gofi) M MiMDli7 94 I Woraar 28 10-3 

CADENJX TRYST (S3) pi (EF) (Mataun ffl Lfc*»un; E Outop 5 9 4 R Ms 2108 

GBBM.MUDB4YCZ3) (Gensrd Hose Adnrataig) PKefeuty 4 92 J>ltantwi20 96 

HAMIKSLEr WL (60) TO (PRC Moreen) MbJ Ramsden4 9 2 IFcrtw2210S 

KfflVE p3} (CO) 0 H nctnari-VUson) Us A Pesen 8 9 2 AOsrtt231D6 

HAL'S ML£3) TO WSari) Didder 4 90 Ktatey2B103 

SOU) 3HU5 (USA) (TO TO (Qiaeiey Parti Stud) M Snuff 4 8 12 IMU2L103 

B0U> WORDS (CAR) (23) (D) (ttttxm N IMnm) E Du*P 3 8 12— A Won 7 lflfl 
NATO MUBEBI B3) TO M (Ahmad N Matanri) A Slam 4 B 11 — M Robert* 8 100 
LAW COMRSSOft (29) (C) (R Tooth) D Daw* 7 8 9 0 Hotad 11102 


CRUMPION ML (23) (0) (T H OBAcyl N (k^ssn 5 8 8. 
GHES [USA] (T^(D}ff*ctadH Warn D WMd fffl) 4 88- 


JlCodmraa 4106 
— Ml Kkaanl— 


onmowm (pSiUtfeU^SUMFOniM LOirm487JWBttv 18111 
PORZX HGUO (12} TO (fed Tired Racntf Gay Ketaoy 4 8 6__,_«_S Sarins B 104 
SWAN (U| TO TO) Ota L Brook) D Mare 8 6 6 N Day 29 B 106 






KAIA 80WBSE (29) (D)(A £ Neertron) C Smuti 4 g 6._. 
RED ROBBO (CAN) (34Jduca)3n SruS R*kehua486- 
DAHCnGRHfiE(27)TO(IteQuBenll'BBklng4 8 5 — 
Mnmme eaj m (D&faw s mwtesa-f 


UF Eg* 10 113 
_OPss8erl7 98 
_4. Dnttori 3 94 


OUBfS 33 m 

I Heroy (3) 32105 


u AUomirai(25)3i'Mvaitenffie«nivsniB8T3: 

016-41 MffiWEWV (33) (CD) tlPatn»g-9RlM0RHBnrcn 8 13. 


23-11 CAPTAOI COLIJNS P9) WIRE SarpWl PChappte-h)em 810. 
311-24 C8TWW0C124) (AH HobnsonJ iAroU81fl. 


I J Kkm 13 109 
JtlfcWaaU 97 

IM21 97 

19101 


atr DOME (60) (D) (MSS D J Mwon) M Tum*re 4 8 4 . 
Uin«HMlMrpQll«JanppbH)in4PO*nteHfan583-D01)inkn(a)l2 — 
KMQ OFTUKS (U) (CD) (Ws ESheBan) ISheetBn 582 (7a) — SDnstM3U107 

DBEAI4S 0» (4) (I G PnceJ P Bowen 9 8 2 (7er) G Carta. 9 113 

YULIA 81) (0) (BF) Herd WensOM R Chatan 4 8 1- 


MWBNGO (29 m m (Me CtoudB Uk}9 6 Vtoffl 4 8 0. 


JTQrduGB S3 
OocMM 12 an 

4101 
tatttrd211S 


40-250 GROOM'S GORDON (FH) (3Q PS H Foetal J Dutep 8 10. 

45-1 HOWTOEMA (31)(D)0tCPa»ner J JerWraBlO 

1-15 RmBCWBIOlimaBKLteWMte Itat P^eonJ D trier 8 10. 

' 215- KAHAL(24^ (CD) (RF) ^IndallhlnJ Sbn SunarB 10 

21-32 MAH WJWA (25) (BQ (Sh«N> Ahmad Al Mstoan) LCurari 8 ID— JMErktay IB 112 
111-51 MQOBWfm W(Bocttp(te)StmSUaw81fl ItteawrMlS 

6065 OMAHA COY P3, i-MX Gutty UJ) B titty &1D AONkS 95 

16-210 PEAlHWEH0(ISE{24)88(F^Thaw«*nriflWMW81I) M Batata 11 IM 

02 8*IW SflWC 0JSA) C18) EShe*h Uoharined) j Goedan 8 10 SHM20 96 

3221 S HAMB t DM (D) (Ihora^Wri Capomaonj H Os* B 10 KRAn7101 


■15610 SUPMCAL (27) TO ICNataian ftadng Sodtyl D towtih 8 10 
341-1 WlSfflt (USA) Pfl TO (HWSnfcrrS £&nsjp81!> 


Noted 1102 

»l-i uuMBwvrrsvif " v—; 

BID- HMD CMEPIH (USA) (243) (Ptwety Park ^jd) M State 8 10 B Stew* 10 110 


OUr ■ MM wrw w (w wwy i* , ".- w 7 ■ 

23Q1-1 W0tFWJWfW«(22) lUsrdCamorurJRlteiWiBlO 

21-41 |*SHHEp(lBA) (IG)TO (H*ntaiNMd«B4n| BH«lMyB7 


dnMM22U0 

R His 8 123 

_B Doyis SB 93 
JSGntaairilG 
MHsSlU 


*4 / P I i PWWri l«wwy r ■! r-| V — 

■a 115-14 TUHENEED PDWL P3) (WSRWh MB Meehan 87 

51 502101 VIA VBtBAHO PLB} TO ® H W DctecrO 1 RSgfljfl 7 

2 310-34 NHL WARNS) (19 TO? (KAbtMa) B 1TO 8 7 

. -2Zitdmt4- 

EnWK llr2 Amwi U*. H MbM, 7-1 HVAbd, lMTtyse*., 84 MaUdwd, M Sfctes^ 14- 
^Sv^Sta^l6-l A^.CW«. C^r®, Srin Stota MW Cteriri, 2«L1 
B9B: Lucayw Prinne 8 10 R Hu»«5 50-1 PfedeO tern (21 lfl Bin 
FORM flUttJt 

HUN HOWA. out of a Rambow Quest mare who wot over ten farters, should 

frS KM he was berwm mo mroe-wey phorodraptota- 

l!^«^w^fim3>Bn1orrvnernarnhsarw,onlhe9ecaia,how8sn^byT«T>- 

^Sggaaagaaaaaffl 

n datance, Amone Men mignt jua. w heaYftr KXiied throu* the weibsr. was a ma- 

or Karrwton rranlen from Safer Staw 
^ wrong m boKUk«n» lewy vteastes on 

n a wary fast ^imJitotalloote awry men a colt w*»wN btessom as 

r»*a mxveto* DewhSS Staiwa. Is definitely oneter the 

SS^t?SKf3S3 «»«. » i. n ■» » ■ssirKSS 

aiarscter. 


24432 
034-21 
66220 
320550 
14603 
30060 
510-21 
20060 
220-10 

10 10031 

11 10-152 

12 71230 

13 25060 

14 31364 

15 51316 
lfi 31302 

17 56253 

18 01-340 

19 1-5032 

30 *306 

21 1122-2 

22 45-155 

23 QP5-05 

24 15300 

25 4MB1 
28 44-30 

27 21360 

28 11503 

29 804033 

30 30245 

31 31633 

32 060620 

BETTMOe DJ-1 Botd Wort* Md Spat*, tekatay M, LM NtriaRs, Thtyroa, 12-1 Own Court; 
DanctaR bases, 2M ftnsfite HR YaRn, 1S-1 Drama End, Gales, Mg RbMms, 2S-1 nthais 
XBS6: Ytsst 4 8 6 A Faten B-l bv (W«iaeB») ten (3) 31 ran 
FORM GUDE 

The first four home last year were drawn 3-2-1-4. (nn there is enough oonMconc eddence 
to suggest that the fegfi numbers migit hold any tMs Dme, ospedpy with most of me 
traMteng totem berthed towards the ter skta. Drown 32 K Sky Done and Mark Tomp- 
kins makes no secret of the fact that this frortt-nruier, whose good term test year includ- 
ed a 12th of 38 buhe Cambridgeshire when drawn the wrong skte. is npeefted to nm a 
big race. But HAWKStEV HIU, drawn 22. Just keeps on getting better. Perhaps he was 
lucky is gat the Newbwy Spring Cup in the stBwsnte' room after panng the post wn tengths 
behind Hunters Of Brora, but he stai ran a mervenous raoe from a poor draw. He might 
have won me Lincoln bfe for honengWD the wrap antf tfns big, scoptygeWngcfinkad ax 
times last term, svaudmg tha Rothmans North-South final at Nawmartet n the autum. 
Yalta would have been a serious foncy wdh cut In the pound, but Hkaiy to do batter In the 
circumstances Is Mawingo. who produced a strong burst at the end of Wayporfs Don- 
caster handicap (Tf) test month. This cavalry charge B surely gong to suit Maringa. whde 
Geld Spats makes solid eech-wty appeal after last month's cosy win In e Goodwood hand- 
icap. He shaped as it he had trained on vrofl when ttird m Autumn Cower n a Hampton 
handicap on his reapoefirance. CnroaMoat Ml won s ctunpetas® hsrxhcap at NewmarktA 
last Ji^ and has a good turn of foot whan aUowtng hknself to be settled and covered up, 
whae Sean Woods regards Another Thne as the ritftt tnre for than strongjf-fun. big-fleld 
handfoEfiS. Bokl Wonts found the raoa carntyS too Boon after Ns Rlpon win when tned m 
Listed company « Newmahet aftwwaroa, but Iras since beaten a few at these In finishing 
second to frwauabw at Sandown and looks to nave a good attitude. Crown Court might 
just need a shade more gwe in tha sound at tha trip, but TmgRran has the form to 09 
well raid Danctag image came back fiom a lengthy absence to ran second to Gafts fc a 
eaven-fulong handicap at Goodwood and both ns wins hare come over a mile. With FranWe 
Deoon donning the Royal silks. Dancing Imaff ri| bring the root down if successful. 

: HAWKSLEY HILL 


J Spate 24 103 

_ 1 fete 27 94 

MMU5 (13) TO Wi P Bute's ftndy Seaferend T D Baron 4 8 0 -JR Mulaa TO 18 109 

AWtWlUGlA p9) (P G lo« & Partraoj M Heonn-aB 4 8 0 1 Lem 25 102 

raHteCraTOI5iitel&teeLltt)Pltei480 DRMeQtelSZQ5 

1BBUM (11) TO Uohn Banrn) U wane 5 7 12 A Mwta (3) 18 100 


[455 


QUEEffS VASE (GROW* ^ (CLASS A) £50^)00 added 3Y0 
2m 45yrfs Penalty Vaioa £32/450 

8 Doyle 8 


31 ASSUHB) GAMBLE (Pater A HflBd)C8rttan 811. 
12- BMBADO(22MTO)31Witag8ra)MMnaDnBU 
20633 R£»et(7)TOdyMa^date)HMamson811 


iimu rujmoi !■# ■■ w 11 " 

DM21 FURJW6 AROUND (USAJ pa pitoun * MaMnnO M SwiB 8 11- 

1 FUBUCPU8SE(USA)(21)0lNxtMfiAFNK(Fi)Bll — 

51-43 SAUSAUTI)BnrfU){JCSnMNIBattiCSll 

13603 SW-TAKE (29) giB Bad) R AkEtua B 11 


DoritU 3 

Jt HBSbw 7 
— JReMlB 
.4 Pesltrl 





110.30 SWIEIMMItalteiateBHifcail. 


_RCWkeneS 
JLCM2 


tKtL KliacHSRSimrSieHiUiianiKd) JGoteiS 13 

11-52 WB®S0HCASlLEt36JCHRHPnfeeFWdtaiwn)POte811. 

0-5123 WMtBtaARDamttemUDhaanaSLOjrnenlSll 

420 BD0KArBai««fia)<RMQi»»CQw88 

-]2dedmd- 


— MMhll 
-LDetkaiBV 
..T Qrooe 12 B 

-PetUriyS 

— KMm4 


TO «s Jtbn UaenM J Bma» 

PjWtfSRBWS 


PWte>88. 


j6 Bated I ,87 

JJ Henieon 8 lCM 
_KFMm 12KN 

RMH103 

LDMtori G 98 


lB 0.i(PCDie)(WmW ,3an 

'S^vSThad Ptan tttw when w 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
16 
11 
12 

BE27MB: 4-1 Stater Garden. 5-1 Fite Ptm 8-1 M« Ante, 1M SMta, S-l Bdorado, 
Time caeen.lb-l Stale FNr. 12-1 oftere 
1896: Girt 3 8 11 M 1 ttsne 7-1 (D WeU. W) ten (4) 14 an 
FORM SUSIE 

If aer a hmsa has been crying ru for two miles it to Winter Caste, who b Owe* re- 
laMflto the smart Qape Tree Road. Windsor Cassia's staying power can* to his rescue 
last season when tried over nine and len furlongs and ho grt ffHngioo la® when ppped 
bu Ffetta* ArouBd over 14 fuftaiws at Yte last lime. Just preferred. Bwutfi, B the Old Wc 
COR WINTER GARDEN, who had been processing wNl prior to ri rwing B rrWiw cor^ 
awm. irteWng afl, at SaiMbuiy rxi)y last Wednesday. He prababty should haua won twer 13 

furirrasai Newbury bib tune bate® (Franloa Dettori might been griliy of over- co nfr 
dance) and tte saving test should sit him. Anything Ante Ffcere brings here must be 
feared Md pubic Pmsa Epraadeagled we opposfiKm over an extended ten funangs at 
WmrXln^rtSer cempomion. IMS teksone ofmu o«*ar 
es ol recent veers end Public Pwae should go dose. Boek At temnw rarttes m e t ia 1»- 
N riralSSTateng trip and she may surprise a few. wtNe warned Grote andTteta 
w iro^Statypro and Assured Gambia » by R °t!^ 0 ^ , SSDH5 
won tamr rMife oisances^ta. lintatte- winter gardot 

rF“55m BESSBOROUHI SIAKES (HANDfCW) (CLASS B) £AOfiOO 
I added lm 4f Penatty Value £29480 

30U®- B£naot^(ka}CTlla».NRnsrtj^ft.NBW5100 JliOmalS 

3-1283 Hf i atlllW tf°} TO f** * 1 " 1 " u tMdM rt Dttaa>4 9 B.. .— itHMsU 


4^ lOMUUreWmtHRH^teB^ 

1XB-5 WHBASAHS (34> W S oft ** — 

^ ? Hf tyromr^ (27)Qi^M»aiTrwtLarBri493 

5)0140 MWTOWSlUlSZfcWMa^Sfhr-- 

j uunti pre fTtrv en rol pBffwiMehnHB3ll3fE5813— 

3S 


I il 

2^-ooHPBl)E[2S7imAltaDUfldtettBJCBd489. RCocboaelE 

is oMioi — 22I22S 

ICernNl 


.r fete a 

— K Daisy B 
-LPdM5 
8 Hwte U 
ttejwrffllO 

M HIM 20 

JUBUrnf* 

™ACtart3 




Creta21l9 

JfHBslWS 
Dettori BW 

^.eStaewSJJ!? 
MM** 3* 

r^jTwe-4134 


B dote 19 

JteEdtayl* 


^(gfijtaooipNnjhw- 

ssa ossssa jsif i 

S Mid com* * wHi 3 

LKSSS-ater Oatacjn 


M 13LHM uooiw w m w-' . 

19 00561- WAL (195 TO ^ ? 3 

SB BOOSi MttUHB(IH) TO Otema M — 

BrnSiGt 74 HaaaaaMRA RMta Sate JtajMte WL IteMk, 10-1 Tykeyror, MMetepaL 
tam IW Bmb. teteL WTOt CtateMr, lfi-1 Siriitr Dlfsr, 2ML tttere 
umSmt m F LgiSaM-i MM mm a *. 

FDfW 'MMX. 

Tykevor b 6fo hi^wr fimi nhwi on the mark in this race 12 months affi. but he won by 
Hwjfl lengths thenand he glues Gary Stewnfi9goodoiancHofawiririaf.Tjitaiof was short- 
w For Atte « a four-rurmw handuap ntaririay W flme, butte ron w« hare 

ortSn 6pot6h arm mare is awry chance hete » {pod as at this stags last year. Tha 

Seund Bp^foct, toe. w»0«OB«i^aer^so wants test gping and ha was Kthw Batter of- 
tan BvahiPiite naniop turn twr me mp last September. H& pipe-opener wil haw put 
M«n amt, NthdUdf hs tea a a -3R> puU wrm Better Ofo who bids for a thM eouree 

m Sitesha remain* Meroung m liwse mkoeriHsunca hanfleeps. whse hb saWo* 
rrrare HtaaiwriSBS wss unrig batik from a year off when a good twtd to Hail Express st 
Goodwood Bsunorth. - . . S e tect h m: TWEVQH 


son, was even better. "Last year 
he was a little bit keen at home 
so we dropped him in for his 
races to give him a chance,” 
Loder said. “This year we de- 
cided to just let him roll and, as 
you can see, when be gets going 
he's got a pretty ferocious roll" 

The result resuscitated the 
value of the English Guineas, in 
which Starborough was fourth 
to Entrepreneur. (Michael Tfc- 
bor, the latter's owner, report- 
ed yesterday that nothing had 
been found amiss medically 
with his Derby flop and the Irish 
equivalent could be the next 
stopping point). 

“He’s improved between sev- 
en and 10 pounds since be ran 
in the Guineas," Loder said. 
“We felt that over this stiff 
mile we could turn the gas on 
with him and it would take a 
good one to go past. 

“And a bend helps him. If 


sport 

top filly produc es an outstanding performance 

Homage from 
Cecil after 
Sham’s show 



GREG WOOD 


Dettori: Stole rivals’ sting 


you’re in front it's like when 
you’re running a race yourself 
and you’re at the front of the 
convoy. You steal a length at 
every turn and that's what 
counted in the end today.” 

Aft options are now open for 
Slarborougfa, who even holds an 
engagement in the Irish Derby, 
though he is far more likely to 
ran in the Eclipse. But then 
again Sheikh Mohammed may 
have in mind a cfaimer at Nad 
A1 Sheba. 

Results, page 31 


ROYAL HUNT CUP - 10-YEAR-TALE 
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When certain jockeys return to 
the winners enclosure and in- 
sist that their mount is “the best 
I’ve ridden", they are met by a 
chorus erf knowing sniggers from 
an audieoce which has beard it 
all a hundred times before 
When Henry Cecil offers a sim- 
ilar judgement, however, every- 
one listens, and the ijjgbt huddle 
around the most successful 
trainer of the last two decades 
was an oasis of silence here yes- 
terday as Cecil declared Bosra 
Sham to be the finest horse ever 
to cany one of his saddlecloths. 

This, remember, is a man 
who has prepared 19 English 
Classic winners, horses like 
Reference Point and Oh So 
Sharp, Old Vic, Diminuendo 
and WbHow, but after Bosra 
Sham’s eight-length stroll in 
the Prince of Wales's Stakes, no 
one was in a mood to argue. 
“Tve never said it before and 1 
almost tote to do it now because 
so many of them have been 
good to me," Cecil said, "but 1 
thmk she deserves it now." 

Bosra Sham has now won sev- 
en of her eight starts, with a sec- 
ond place to Mark Of Esteem 
in last year’s Queen Elizabeth 
n Stakes the only blemish on an 


HYPERION 

&50 Dancing Cavafier 720 Princess Efisio 7-50 
Coneetis 820 Tracking 8L50 Hty£i Desire 920 
Phoenix Princess 


GOING: Good (Good in Soft In places). 

STALLS: 5f A 6f - stands ride; remainder- inside. 

DSAW ADVANTAGE: Low lumbers may be be* for Im. 

■ Leu-hand, oval course. FfaL and galloping niUi easy turns. 

■ Course is lira E of dtjr off B686. Smtion 2m. ADMISSION: 
Chib £12 (Juniors, 18-21 years, £8); Tutaadfe £8; Sflvar Bbig 
A Paddock £4. CAE PAH* free. 

BLtNKBRBD naST TDffi: ButeatiMS A Sdikaudrs (0JtU); 
DenoBxkm Jo [vteored, 830); Spring C a mp a i gn (vtaored, 8J16). 
WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAX& None. 

LONG-DISTANCE fflTNNEES: Cktyanee's Aran t.BS!0) 
gent 222 mlkg by A Newrombe from Huntshaw, Devon. 
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4 HC G80VH1B? (33) P D Bens 8 7. 

ASHAHBBt Bob Jones 8 5 

CAFE HOPE R BUB 8 6. 


JFEgaaO 
__M Day 4 
JBMMU7 


04 FUKTOMER 0}R Hannon B 5 W J (TCnmor 11 

03 MCOBMA 04) TD Barron 82 1 TUB 13 

2528 COHBCTlSP2)DCba0a«81 GCutvl 


32 SANS RNUE (10) B Meeren 81 
01 SOaUMCTOMfcrgnSa 
0 1ENPU5 HURT (19) B H Miman 8 0. 
DOUBLE POWER L Uqd-J3riZS 7 13. 
ItALMN ROSE W Musaon 713. 


jC fatter 5 


06 1HID LILY ClflJ M Ryan 7 13 
-lfl 



aenwe 7-4Coneetk, 7-5 Sara State, 4-1 7a afiariu F*er,$-ll 
Tower, UKlTbe feovnta, Jaeabhia, 18-1 Ctye Hope, 20-1 othen 


8^0 


aso 


SHADWELL STUD APPRENTICE KSw 
HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3^00 
added lm Of 

60105 ITOGBEV(Z5)TOAQatenBi8912 KBretBnraSB 

154806 DNNCMfiGAXAUBttri)TO8RHQBnihend4B6 

J»Red«rida(5)8 

12546 SHERIFF (50) J HiS6 93. 


1 

KftlooS 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


SF NOVICE SIAKES (CLASS D) 
£4*850 added 2VO 6f 
IRAGKMG H Cad 8 12 


an 


OUMAIBS ARENA A HorortM 8 7 . 
50 CHBHMEDTOP0TO87. 


-SDIMM4 
.T fetal 


DETTMte 1L4 Mystic Quart, 2-1 DaaeMg Carata, 4-1 My Roaataf, BA 
Rout Of Gtefld, 8-1 Ttegenot, Wertey-m Lad, 12-1 Spa Lane, lfi-1 uOtm 


42222 D0AOUROH JOP)(BF)PDEwns87 JFEpm3V 

0 IRNCBEUeVEte)RCtareinB7 TSuteB 

502 POSBNEAR(4Q) BMetWionS?., GCMMd2 

-Bdactaied- 


San DfcJGBfMA (7) 10 

31604 SP!ALAIC(13}|ITOMBUte490 D Sweeney 2 

00622 UTOTC QUEST £22} (HF) K U(A4*E 3 8 IL TFMd(^fi 

006S- EARL7PEACE{I2K)M0»fe5810 SCOppS 

0130 UYROSSM (U23) (CD) PBwi88 10 DMyl 

OOOOD- t^HANOOO ffR (229) BMojpn4 8& DKredea[7)4 

05-501 ROSE OF GTOM (U) TO B PteB 68 6 ADUfl 

40360 WCSrorS LAD (30) J Netfa 3 8 2 PPIkaptyT 

-101 


8.50 


BEmn: 3-1 Tncttd, M DsnoUre Jo, M Cherished, si PwRhm 
Air, SI Mata Bdtero, 664 C fa ys sl i Awaa 

BURTON JOYCE SELUNG HANDICAP 
(CLASS G) £2,875 added lm 2f 

06000 LBAPEDMO(40) (D) MssJQs®4910.— OPta»(3) 15 

44(001 ARZAM(USA)(Z3)TOD0KBtw69B MRkanwT 

200220 SAMM00R0MITOSRBMtagU)96 — SMefeterS 

1S00QT 061*7(59$ TO J 696 JtHteiTOU 

40606 WGH DE3BE (8) J An»U 4 9 5___._Jtatto Dwyer (3) 13 


60060 SPRMO CAHPMGN (23) M Pipe 4 9 4.._ 
32439 SURE MOR (J81E) B MBman 593- 
00-500 PMbCfcDBEirTOKMDUA)592- 


T feta 14 V 

TSprta 17 
jrr ' 


1*20] 


KPMG RASAS HAMJICAP (CLASS { 
E) £4>025 added lm 54yds 

00440 LYN10H UO (22) C Brocks 5 B 13 R 

»9ia 


I PMeate4 9 

2-3516 BatflJM{21)PMUwyn59U 

000062 1teWEATOTOIBPlBIMnHi498 

00000 HVB0IYE(8»R Bateman 4 98 H 



02060 SAM) STAR 03) D Hapte Jones 596 SWMteorthR 

66060 UPMFUMES(21}TOSBoanig696 -S B ta ta a r S 

30060 HJOTUA (It® S Mdor 396 HMteD 

25651 PflMCESS BISK) (U) B MdAatan 4 9 6 BMteMlfi 

450406 »ISCHPB0rU«(D|MRygr895 RIMaaTOBV 

605006 SCBtKRBa^(CD)RMMrod495 FI|R*4 

250 TTENEG0IWW(33)MHBnyvESs394 5 Drawee 15 

0001 TtJUMfl QALESteMi (601} A SltfitEf 4 9 4 LNmrtow 7 

5B3U0 POWER GAME (9) (D) J 0cfiy4 93 G Carter 17 B 

00460 CtASSJC BALLET (22) TO RGuea49 1 WJ OCOMOTlA 

60600 KARMSXA (12^ TOM Chapman 791 FNorteall 

58000 LUCKirBEBOMAC22)WMi9on4 812 MRtanarU 

- Udedamd- 

BETIMS: 5-1 Mmro EMo, 11-2 Tba Kegpttator, 1A2 Ttatea. 8-1 Bea 
Gran, Ftottea, KtegcMp Boy, 10-1 Scmfcrtt, Lroigr faeata, 10-1 ottax 

WTERSALLS AUCTION STAKES NaunwH 
I f,w l (CLASS E)£4U25 added 2TO5f 

0 AOJTESrp) WMutrBll FfeKhO 
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18 

-UMM- 

BEmMSi MAnaaL SI Aqutata. 7-1 m» Beta, R ta Mo R , IM «- 
tuoood Ctomm, Saataaar Qenkt^ Rinr Sno. 12 -lothen 

OLD LENTON HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4g025 added 3Y0 fllfies lm 54yds 

0063 WEUIOK HOME (44} P Oenn 9 7 JFEta* 


003054 RNER RUN (B) TO R Hcfinsheau 5 9 2 Fl/nchU 

6000 FOHEKH JUD6B0T 1192} W Musson 4 9 0 BDoyteS 

60003 RNHG HAWK (4) (CO) M Santas 5 8 13 R Price 10 

02053 HAMOMICKMM TOTO0MMine8B12 JOtaa2 

00000 COreCHU.(7)P)J PBar“6811 — GBantalS 

300400 WHODfflElUSHAHHTTOPDatanilSnJ’lteCroeCTl 
45000 OPERA FAN CTOK Mate 5 Pfetatlfl 


0-4005 M0NKHEIT1 (lfl J L Hams 6 8 10. 

040 WBUI0N(U}SCW9teni3 88- 
0604 AQUAMIA (2(8 R (temon 3 8 & 


G DoffieUS 

. — SDnnmlB 
_WJ(PComor4 


IK IteBWH CAT 6 MOTO' 8 8 . 

0 JWte5JB»IH.I34)UDwpn»lB7- 
22 IXHBDIMEIUBtTO JBenyBT. 


00406 SAFmOMR0SECU}MBteareni9 5- 
60632 C4UUUDTOf2U0TOW8Ur95. 


8 

.JtFtanl3 


520023 BEHAMIWQ EVE [25} TO C Aim 9 3 — Martin faq^r (3) 1 
66001 HABUSII0tB{U)TOR'tenin92 — WJ(TConta3B 

2566 1EIRB(30)CWUB2 HCteWaJ 

55600 DAMIREE CUi) H CaBtyitB? 8 11 MRtanerlO 


355302 R0CHEAPfi)URsNUa»4ey87- 
06054 WOKE PRMCESS (UQ Bites 8 fi- 


~B0DSto8 
_fi Carter 2 


-00006 nBimrNr 2 PHEErujSBMme 86 swareMrii 

0443 PHO0W PHMCEBB (13) pp) B McMtten 8 5 WteM 7 
00006 SCHSAHDRA (37) M 7 ID JF NatM 12 B 

0000 GUMHU8 QANCB1 (12) J Hathenen 7 10 Ji taros 5 

BLUING: 7-2 H u atw a Maa, 4-1 Nat tea Pitocroe, 01 Rneate Prineroa, 
13-2 Cabmrodrav 7-1 SeAna face, TWite, 32-1 other* 


7 351403 GOLD DESIRE (7) TO M Bretan 781- 


J Low 9 


HYPERION 

TOO Prime Partner 7130 Stawdon 6LOO Opalette 

8.30 Doubto Action 9XK) Vain Tempest 930 Mactii- 


COING; Good. DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

STALLS: Straight cooree - stuxte stdm round t-ourae - trande. 

■ tfiahe-hand course. A tftarp tract with tight bends. 

■ Coaree If* E of cty on B&36G. ADMISSION: CM) Sli Tai- 
unalls £8; Silver Rlrw54; CVraroe £2. GAX PABK: Free. 
BUNKERED PtRSTTDCB: Gny » G>nMe (7,00); The toM ro 
Wore (8 JO}; Onr Tore (riwnwl, 7.001. 

WINNERS IN THE VAST SEVEN DATS: None 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Opalette i860) has been nrw 377 
gifloa ty Laty Uenieg Own Angmertne Prt, Weg Bnasat. 


8 04000 taOSny APPMHI1M (1251) J Upxn 4 B 0 — LCbmookS 

9 -30036 SKQ AMO QtNCE (23) E WEjnns 4 7 10 — R Wknton (7) 5 

-Bdadroed- 

Atewm ne(te Ttt 206. Tha Aandtap SPBrirefOswe 7Sr7». 
BETIWB: 94 Opatetta, 01 Dm Sebrotta Cee*K. 02 GeM Mata 0 
1 lav The Bhnro, 101 fat* Tai, !&1 Ste« And Dawa, 33-1 otters 

NORMAN WELLS MEMORIAL HANDICAP 
(CLASS O £9000 added 3YO 6f 

3-0502 DOjR£ACI»NTO7Eatate9 7 LCtaroch2 

C03 SOVEn£AISt|22)mR0uea97 PBteaeflaMT 

511100 BRUIALf*MtAS7{4) TO JtEjw96 M fTtetetin rS 


830 


nfnnl NORTHAilERION APPRENTICE 
Li^rJ SELUNG HANDICAP (CLASS F)E505£ 
£3,500 added lm 

20CKM) SPECIALS (UQICOJ EUfeynies5910 JSMteGTOi 



TREAT (6^ }L Eyre 59 4 
FF (USA) (TO K Bate 4 9 


ll"l III! ■ I II 

MM0B«l|S«WJfeSSy581_ 
PR) GCUteS 

5B2)»C«HP3l 

ferCTOBMuray 



tWTOM 

| J Norton 4 8 11 
I LAD TO M Ubie 3 8 11 
E(19|J»aaw4810 
8 550006 BAU-PEI (18! TO J Pates 3 8 

8 000040 KHECAN(Ml£S6}0Stw5BU_S 

16 06660 PH1C WRIWH dflT 

11 00600 OUR TOM TOB TO I'M® 

12 00620 CHMJCV DANCER M) H( 

13 00002 OKflr BABT (15) TO ) ta 

14 

15 

IB 0000 

17 60560 RQHBTORKrt 

-ITi 

BETIMBs M Batata, 5-1 OkPy BMy, 112 Ctettjr Drocer, 7-1 Spe- 
|WK FteteteP. W-lttetyV feat, 13d GnwMr Ud. 301 ottas 

CQVERDALE NOVICE MEDIAN 
AUCTION STAKES (CLASS E) j 
£4,025 added 2V0 5f 

on SHHMDMTOSrMnesBK91D SSredmS 


0516 BROAD RNBR NSA) te) E fartep 9 3~D Olteoolm TO 9 

5 60625 THE tAIBrM WORM HR) TODSnteiSl^bttanelOB 

6 34163- (MSXSnm (229) U JohnsTOn 9 1 IMrererS 

7 50603 BAfflnmD1WBT(M)lBenyBll PFereey(3)l 

8 56446 MriHBUlHRl BQy (9) T 0 Baron 8 10 DHMbaS 

9 00010 DENTON IAD (33) (C0| JW ta«s 8 4 NCtaartae4 

10 60030 EXPRESS OH. (14)0 Mated 7 10 Dronro Mattatt (3) 6 

-IDriactereN- 

BEUWB: 04 DnMe Aeltaa, 5-1 Braad Mwr, M Baytoni llraM, 1»2 
Tha laroMoa Wbbd. BariHD Bar. 01 Btac Stan, 10-1 ethen 

MDOLEHAM MADEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£4^900 added 3Y0 lm 
5-3 nmK(23)TO)MSaUB9 0 DHroriroaS 


22 HO 

” v»m£«t^p»i 
3644 ZteMR(33)B«s90_ 
6 DMA IK (IISA) (32) Mi 


J JfetaSO — 


189- 


3 

90 — R fata (3) 11 
JD5teth(3)5 
— MFetaaA 
.JlfelHlfl 
Sited 7 


BRRAHAR9nWHai0i89 
0 MACE HU. (81) J Baden 8 9. 

HU.0RCn>JBasy89 
0 PEnzp4)UWEao9ty 
0 MVS TWEED) 


■EmNB: iw lMn TWaroat, 4-1 ItyW. S6, fa tematag, IM 2TOMr, 
lMtteMcHLMRtarTtawd. 12-1 Ota Une. 101 ottm* 



7301 



030 


l Nmnwius{46}TOiBefiy8i3. 
aenKECHARUEROateBU- 
WflUE mHLPHBdarn 8 12 — 
MMBICBoah87 


BETTINt 4-11 Shaadoa, S-2 Katy Thoron, 201 Vbtte fenprotM. 2S4 
Ctaoka* Ctartte, iMfaro 33-1 otem 


DBPflL BHBlMDSNTOeHl 8 7. 

HAHKKARWiBterST 

-7 1 


-FF—mi 

I LOWS 

„LCtaMdi2 

^KfaddmiB 

-ACotaw 7 


JtereUdtaM* 


PRICE WTORHOUSE HANDICAP I 
(CLASS D) £4,900 added lm 2f I 
50030 UYTHEMAME(U] UHanvafiKl49llL_ Al 


aoo 


06OU QmiCIE(U|TOlaVH6a»497 
20600 HO OUCHES tel DHcMaA 96— 

50106 fWBTW.|3?M®3i«39Z-^-_-Alfaka»®i 
22-140 0ONSQASiiAHfE6(BF) WkTOte391 — JSaatac2 
16440 Cffi*4i(3£fiMJ3nocm3811 MttawrB 
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LEYBURN MAIDEN SIAKES (CLASS P) 
£4)900 added lm 4f 60yds 
» AHMfM0«PRKE(t9)MEMIM^6910JiCMhnl7 

B0LDB4 GLORT M BliaaRl 4 9 10 JB PtaMn (5) 13 

S QUART DOME CD UDNten 4915 — DHaaa0i{7]2 


5 SAflUCS? JOwtan591D OaiwlUM(3)9 

52 MIES0MEWBU6(18}HGed381O llanl 

DOtMUf SHARP (IISA) M Johnaon 3 8 10 IFta*18 

06 H0HEXPUaai(4qDBBier3B10 TtaMbaT 

JAZZTRW3lPCIwWte-H)WTi381J& RRrote(3}5 

34 HAC(MIEUT(229HCad3810 AHcCfawM 

522 MDMA«S(USA)PT)ASiO«ft3B10 M Robots 11 

0 N0IlWY(2t) J WtafctB3810 NCamorton4 

PRMCEMO8HMtSGaings3810 S Sate 12 

smwiUkEM UBB(|wr38 lO.___Itela Stare 10 

23 S«OSCTI6«UJctinBS5n381D^.. — iWfroirlO 

00 WffSHNaBmClli]nta3B10Jtalldte8 

6 MnttfUSA»0«jGoH*»365 SMadl5 

m MTHTAH(ajDI*i«y385 KMa2 

SUMNBl»MEJBm385 

2 WOMAN R6)JFatfwe 385 ~. 

-lSMaed- 

BEinMb 7-4 Itaitana, 01 IteriL M faeaoroa Write, 01 Mxta, 

74Swt*tR 324 Moan 1*4 Wanw. 201 stare 


•PtatyTOlB 

— OHanteoeS 


2JQJK KOett Z4S IM KM lucky &20 
Mtthty Sara 088 PteacMafa jock 4JO 
Sanrodc Vafay SOS Lord Adrocate 


2J20 Cliche* 2.55 Patsckto SL30 
Racayal 4k0fi Maflbu Man 4^46 Sub In 
11 m Morning SJS KraUooidk 


HVPBaOM 

MO CMftfBffe* 7JQ fMfan CoortTAO 
Uaiwte84QWbadtaMkWMdeta840 
SrotelaBay 920 Nana Of Our Father 


otherwise perfect record. The 
field for yesterday's race was one 
of the poorest she has faced, but 

the burst of speed which carried 
her dear in the straight was 
breathtaking none the less, and 
Cedi is now planning a cam* 
paign which could mark her 
down as one of the finest com- 
petitors Lhal any of us have seen. 

“As we arc going to see her 
for the rest of the year, let’s try 
and appreciate her because we 
might not get another one like 
this for some time," Cecil said. 
“She will ran next in the Eclipse 
[at Sandown on 5 July], and then 
it’s whether we go for the Sus- 
sex Stakes, or the King George 
or the International at York. I'm 
not sure whether to run her over 
12 furlongs {in the King 
George], I'd hate to rain her, 
she doesn't deserve it." 

To add the King George to 
her Group One wins at eight 
and 10 furlongs would secure 
Bosra Sham's place in turf his- 
tory, and Kieren Fallon, her 
jockey, is confident that she has 
what it takes. “I think shell stay 
a mile and a half," Fallon said. 
“1 would prefer to step her up 
rather than go back to a mile, 
but she's got so much speed I 
dunk she can do either," 

For the second year r unnin g, 
a former Cecil resident who now 
races in the royal blue of Godoi- 
phin took the first race of the 
meeting, the Queen Anne 
Stakes, but while Charnwood 
Forest’s win 12 months ago was 
just one more stopping-off point 
on the road to the trainers’ ti- 
tle. it was a much-needed mo- 
ment of relief for the men from 
Dubai when Allied Forces held 
off Centre Stalls yesterday. 

“We've been in the wilderness 
for a long time so it's nice to be 
back in the winner's enclo- 
sure," Simon Crisford, Godol- 
phin's racing manager, said. “I 
don't believe there has been a 
problem, 90 per cent of it has 
been that the horses haven’t 
been good enough and we've 
been asking them to compete at 
a level that’s a little too tough 
for them. We've decided to 
move out a lot of older horses, 
bring in the young players and 
bring them along for next year." 

Another hint for 1998 was 
Harbour King's success in the 
Coventry Stakes, a first win on 
the Flat in Britain for Aidan 
OTJrien. The nudge, however, 
may be towards King Of Kings, 
another of O'Brien’s two-year- 
o/ds, whom the trainer conced- 
ed “might have a length or 
two" on Harbour King. A more 
immediately relevant snippet 
is thaL Harbour King is said to 
be the worst of O’Brien’s four 
juveniles at Ascot this week. 
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England bowler’s return from the international wilderness is based on a new-found self- 


’-belief, he tells Ian Stafford 


¥’ 


<!!■# 


line 


Malcofn’s phoenix rises for the 





hilt 



I t is the measure of Devon 
Malcolm’s new-found con- 
fidence that when l tele- 
phoned him on Sunday night, as 
requested, to see if a Monday 
meeting was possible, be told 
me to come up to Birmingham 
the following morning. “We ’ll 
skittle out the three remaining 
Warwickshire batsmen, and 
then we can talk,” he told me, 
With obvious relish in his voice. 

And so Derbyshire did, 
thanks largely to one D Mal- 
colm. Fresh from a useful con- 
tribution to England’s 
magnificent victory over Aus- 
tralia in the first Test, Malcolm 
returned figures of 5 for 85 at 
Edgbaston in the county match 
to further his current stock as 
England's top bowler in the 
Championship, and set him up 
nicely for another crack at the 
Aussies tomorrow at Lord's. 

. “It’s just good, believe me, to 

be able to go out there and con- 
centrate fully on my cricket and 
the apposition,” he admits, as we 
sit in a corporate box and sur- 
vey goings on out in the middle. 

This, for the much-maligned 
34 year old, is something of a 
novelty, even if his Tfest career 
has spanned eight years, 35 
Tests and 124 wickets. He start- 
ed off his international career 
well enough, but after playing 
in 11 Tests against the West In- 
dies, India and New Zealand, he 
has since been dropped more 
times than a football by a Scot- 
tish goalkeeper. Even his 9 for 
7 against South Africa at The 
Oval three years ago foiled to 
safeguard his long-term future. 
• “Do you know, I once went 
through a spell of playing six 
Tests ail against different op- 



“1 should have been playbg r _ ; 

au mportantNatWestTnateh - - ; 

TVjbvshire, but they let me 

L about this and said to me: 
!f^ou guys have * Jg t : 
match today. If you lose, mate - 
Jhe blame.’ He’s sent me a 

number of letters ofsupport^ ; ■ 

well and I will be gomg to South - 

Africa in October to run a. 
series of coaching dimes rathe . 

r °F^^owever, he faces the • 
small matter 

confident that he will be play- 
mg a major part in the outcome. 

“Tbe current management have . 

nut faith in the side and arepre- ■ . . 

pared to stick with us, which is . 
neat for confidence. I mm 
Seat form, by for the fastest 
bowler in the country, and I’m } 

expecting to take a nice haul of 
Auss ie wickets. 

“I really believe that we can ■; . ; f 
win the Ashes now. I know -- 


Lee fe 


r-ZSZ' 1 


they’ll be coming back at us 
good and hard, but well be 

adopting the same intense ap- 
proach at Lord’s and intendto 
nail them good and proper.” 

Fighting talk, indeed, from a 
man who was down and out 18 

months ago. And if his bowling 

fa He to tetter the opposition, 

then his attempts to sell his ben- -, 
efit wares surely will succeed. As . . 
we make our way out of the 
Edgteswn stand, he mrists that " 
I buy a few of his ties and •' 
brochures. 

“Good quality silk ties, he 
says, sounding tike a Portobel-. : - 
lo market stallholder. “Shaw 
them to your friends." Eventu- - S 
ally I mana^ to escape from De- | 

von’s grip with a testing question 
about the current Derbyshire sit- 
uation, in the wake of sudden 
and controversial resignation of . 
the captain. Dean Jones. 1 

“Hey,” he says malting bis 
way bade to his team-mates, “ I .J. 
wasn't even with the team. I was ' 
playing for England. Ail I can 
say is that I’m upset about the 
situation, and Fm really sur- 
prised. because I didn’t think . 
matters had got that bad." 

Matters are no longer bad for : 
Devon Malcolm. A big, broad 
smile has returned to his face, 
and he cannot wait to get at the 
Australians once more, happy, ’ 
for once, that people have 
belief in him. 


Devon in heaven: ‘The current management have put faith in the side and are prepared to stick with us, which is great for confidence' 


Photograph: Chris Turvey/Empics 


position,” he says, with a rue- 
ful smile. “After my nine wickets 


fill smile. “After my nine wickets 
I received loads of calls from 
friends of mine in cricket who 
all said: “Now you’ll be playing 
for England for at least the next 
two years, Dev. You can con- 
centrate on your cricket’ But 
no, two Tests later, bang. 1 was 
gone again." 

He shakes his head and 
stares out at the pitch. “There’s 
been a lot of tost years," he adds, 
“I should be well over 200 
Vvickets by now in Test match- 
es, but how can you have any 
confidence in people who make 
those kind of decisions? When 


someone drops you after taking 
nine wickets you have to ask 
who is being inconsistent here, 
me or the management?" 

You suggest that Malcolm has 
not always been the most con- 
sistent bowler in the past, and 
that while he is dearly capable 
of destroying a batting side, he 
has also been easy prey with 
some wayward bowling. He 
accepts this to a point, but then 
explains why this has been the 


“Tyc always been made to 
fed under pressure as a bowler, 
because people haven’t stuck 
with me. As soon as I'd been hit 
for a few runs I immediately fell 
that I needed to get a wicket or 
I would be dropped. More of- 
ten or not, that would be the 


case. People felt I should be 
bowling sides out all the time, 
but that's not my job. My job is 
to get a few wickets, have the 
batters hopping around, hit a 
few fingers, and soften them up 
for the other bowlers." 

He has done well to keep 
bouncing bad; into the team, of 
course. This he puts down to 
tremendous self-motivation. 
Yet he admits he was down and 
out after the well-chronicled 
misery of the 1995 South Africa 
touT, when he fell foul of Ray- 
mond Illingworth’s highly du- 
bious managerial style, was told 
he could not bowl, "was blamed 
for the last Test, and therefore 
series, defeat, and returned 
home a man humiliated and 
racked with self-doubt. 


Even now, 18 months on, and 
when the whole sorry saga and 
sniping seems to be finally over, 
he finds it difficult to address the 
subject. Up to this point, he has 
been chirpy during the conver- 
sation, but now he shifts un- 
comfortably in his seat, and 
spends a lot of time looking 
down at the floor. “It still hurts 
a lot," he says. “Even talking 
about it is very hard for me. 

“It was very depressing to see 
people so calculating and ma- 
licious. It's not in my nature to 
upset anyone, at least off the 
field. But I was called all sorts 
of names and was written off." 

He pauses again, before de- 
livering a series of short state- 
ments. interrupted by yet more 
quiet moments. “It was a had 


winter." Pause. “It was the low- 
est point of my career." Stare. 
“My self-esteem and confidence 
was totally, totally gone. "Long 
sigh. 

How low did he reach? 
“WfeU, I can tell you that the first 
game of last season was against 
Cambridge University," he an- 
swers. brightening up. “Nor- 
mally you look forward to this 
game because you expect a few 

wickets. This time, facing those 
boys. I was petrified. 1 found it 
scarier than my first Test 
match." 

Despite all this, his rehabil- 
itation process had begun. “I 
didn’t want to bow out of Test 
cricket in the way the previous 
management were trying to 
portray roe," he explains. “I 


spent a long, long lime purging 


myself of the whole episode. It 
was very, very difficult to turn 


was very, very difficult to turn 
it around, hut I tried to use ail 
the negativity to strengthen 
me, and I received a great deal 


of support from ray family." 

He ended last season as the 
leading English wicket-taker, 
but this was noi enough to get 
him on the winter tour of Zim- 
babwe and New Zealand. “I 
never expected to go. either, be- 
cause of the obstacles. Not with 
that management. But at least 
I had mv confidence back, and 
it helped that I knew that, else- 
where. around the world, the 
top batsmen respected me. 
Speak to any of them, and 
lliey’ll tell you so." 

If last year was a process of 


recovery, this season is all about 
revelling in a new attitude to his 
cricket. T’ve reached the stage 
now when I’m not really lis- 
tening to anyone any more, 
but just backing myself. Fve 
been trying to please everyone 
before, f listened to all the ad- 
vice, but the problem was that 
the advice from everyone was 
different. I was confused and 
thinking to myself: ‘Who the 
bloody hell can l please here?'” 

A benefit this year has also 
helped his cause, not least be- 
cause one of his patrons just 
happens to be Nelson Mandela, 
a man he first met during the ill- 
fated South Africa tour. Since 
then they have lunched to- 
gether with John Major, who 
has since been dropped himself. 
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World Cup adopts youth policy 
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ICC’s Mickey Mouse idea 
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DEREK PRINGLE 


The 1999 ICC Cricket World 
Cup, as it wishes to be known, 
was launched at Lord's yester- 
day under the catcbphrase: “It’s 
not just cricket.” But as the cer- 
emony unfurled with slick 
aplomb, it was dear that the Eng- 
land and Wales Cricket Board 
appeared keen not to faD foul of 
the complacency that has some- 
times dogged other large events. 

World Cups are a guaranteed 
financial bonanza, yet the ECB 
seems determined that this one 
will be populist and reach as 
many people as possible. As Ter- 
ry Blake, the tournament di- 
rector put it: "In 1999, the 
world will come to England to 
celebrate cricket." 

As ever, television is the 
medium that will carry the mes- 
sage. But although tne screen- 
ing rights have yet to be 
finalised, probably the reason 
only two of the eight -Vodafone 


and NatWest - global sponsor- 
ships are signed and sealed, an 
estimated global audience in ex- 
cess of two billion people is ex- 
pected to watch some of the 
42-match event Terrestrial sta- 
tions will be well represented 
and assured either live or high- 
lights coverage of each game. 

Closer to home it is the 


young who win be targeted, 
wooed by a combination of 
street parties, gaudy merchan- 
dise and a couple of cartoon 
characters - a tell and a bats- 
man -whose names will be cho- 
sen through a children’s 
competition and announced 
later. According to Blake, the 
message the ECB wants to give 
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England. Mte. South Africa. ZMuftwo, 
Kaajau 

Group B 

A wrtr nKi. Wart l m* n « , Pj MQmi . Seated 
ZaOand, Bdnsladash. 
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to the youth of Britain is: 
“Cricket is a vibrant game full 
of action and heroes." 

As has been the norm for the 
last two World Cups, there will 
be white balls, coloured cloth- 
ing and matches played over 50 
overs. Unlike the previous two 
competitions, no matches will be 
held under lights, but there 
will be a wide range of venues, 
taking in all the first -class coun- 
ties, but also including Ireland. 
Edinburgh and Amsterdam. 

There are two round-robin 
groups of six teams, with two 
points awarded for each win. 
The top three from each go for- 
ward to the Super S« stage of 
the competition, earning for- 
ward the points made (hiring the 
qualifying round. This mcaas 
every game is worth winningi. 

At that stage, a total of nine 
matches that will determine the 
lop four teams, who will qualify 
for the semi-finals. Those match- 
es win take place at Old Trafford 
and Edgbaston. where the top 





One of the two mascots 
for the 1999 Work! Cup. A 
competition is being held 
to name them 


team of the Super Six phase will 
play the team placed fourth, 
and those placed second and 
third will fighL it out for a place 
in the Lord's final on 2U June. 

The duration of the compe- 
tition. from its start on 14 May, 
when England play Sri Lanka at 
Lord's, to the showpiece final 
there, is 37 days. At that stage 
of an English summer the slow 
seaming pitches will offer a dis- 
tinct home advantage to Eng- 
land. who will have returned 
from a winter lour of Australia. 

England have never won the 
Work! Cup. Perhaps it is time to 
change that in front of a nation 
primed and ready fm action. 


The International Cricket 
CourcU has a new image, a 
snazzy new logo and an ambi- 
tious new president Jagmo- 
han Daimiya, writes Derek 
Pringle. It is also about to lake 
cricket to Disneyworld in an at- 
tempt lo escape its narrow ap- 
peal. Persuade Mickey Mouse 
and Donald Duck to open the 
hatting they reason, and the 
world will surely follow suit. 

The ambitious plan is the 
brainwave of the new develop- 
ment committee, chaired by 
Dr A li Baeher. which was also 
instrumental in securing a pro- 
gramme of A team lour* to as- 
sociate members like Kenya. 
Bangladesh and the Nether- 
lands. by the (ikes of England, 
Pakistan. Australia, India and 
South Africa. 

Apparently’, negotiations with 
Disneyworld in Florida arc well 
underway and interest has been 
encouraging and a triangular 
one-day tournament, involving 
the nine Test playing nations on 


a rolling three-year cycle, could 
begin as soon as 1998. 

If it is. it could dash with the 
Commonwealth Games in Kuala 
Lumpur, which is accepting 
cricket as a team sport for the 
very first time. But although the 
latter has been suggested before 
and b therefore not as novel as 
the Disneyworld link, it should 
be remembered that the oldest 
international cricket match was 
actually between Canada and the 
United Slates in 1844, and not 
England versus Australia. 

In the past, any decision 
made by ICC which required a 
vote was subject to intense 
bout or politicking, especially by 
those who fell the game was run 
from Lord’s for the interests of 
England and her closest allies. 

That squabbling has now end- 
ed and according to Dalmiva. 
who is president until June 2000. 
"3 new era of collective respon- 
sibility" has begun. “ We win now 
have experts making decisions 
not just recommendations," he 


said at yesterday’s conclusion of 
this summer’s meeting. 

One such group of experts is 
the cricket committee, chaired by 
the outgoing president, Clyde 
Walcott. With ICC agreeing in 
principle to a World Test Cham- 
pionship, the committee’s next 
task will be to coasider how best 
to achieve this. They will an- 
nounce their findings in the De- 
cember meeting, as well as 
pronouncing on the viability of 
a World Cup every two years. 

With one-day cricket now be- 
ing viewed alongside Test crick- 
et, the granting of “first-class and 
one-day status" to Bangladesh 
and Kenya, is meant to encour- 
age others such as Scotland, Ire- 
land and the Netherlands. 

In terms of days played. Test 
cricket still outnumbers oue- 
dayers two to one. It is the way 
it should be and Bangladesh, 
ambitious as recent winners of 
the ICC trophy should be. will 
have their request for Test sta- 
tus reviewed next year. 
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Joiner’s happy return 


Rugby Union 

STUART FORTH 
reports from Harare 
Zimbabwe 
Scotland 


A year to the day after losing his 
international place on tour, 
Craig Joiner bounced back with 
three of Scotland’s nine tries in 
an easy victory over Zimbabwe 
yesterday. 

Scon Nichol, the top tiv- 
scorer north of the border last 
season, also recorded a hat-trick 
while Hugh Gihnore crossed 
twice out on the wing. A touch- 
down from Eric Peters added to 
the rout, but the fact that this 
was the only forwards' tty was 


a mystery considering the dom- 
inance Scotland enjoyed up 


front. The open-side flanker. Si- 
mon Holmes, was first to cveiy 
breakdown and the locks. Stu- 
art Grimes and Scott Murray, 
imposed themselves at will on 
opposition whose biggest play- 
er stood a mere 6ft 3in. 

' Zimbabwe, who had beaten 
Namibia 32-26 but lost 13-42 to 
Tonga in the build-up, were nev- 
er completely subdued and had 


a visionary scrum-half in Isaac 
Mbereko,* who was rewarded 
with a try after intercepting a 
pass bv Derrick Lee intended 
for Gilmore as he tried to run 
out of defence. 

Scotland, who used their sub- 
stitutes extensively, partly in 
view of Friday' s tough follow-up 

with Gauteng Lions (formerly 

Transvaal) in Johannesburg, 
could not have wished fora bet- 
ter start They will be hoping that 
their first-choice outside-half. 

Craig Chalmers, the most ex- 
perienced player in the party, 
will recover from a hamstring in- 
jury in time for the Gauteng 
game. i* 

ZtebaHwA: Try MlWekfl, Cowtrston Tsnv 
Ha. P«BAHyT&mla.S«otteictnteaJaner 
3 . PAOMl 3 . Gilmore 2 . Petm. Comwrtfon* 
Hodge 5 . 

ZIMBABWE: D TrevaSa; c Oaten. T Many- 
ana i Rung. A Jam; KT#mi». i lmtato: 
RMocre. AKrt^t, psaak BCatead. Tiatn- 
uma, D KifWran tca«l. 6 D»*wn. J Durand, 
SCOTLAND: D Lae (London Seoctoh); C M>- 
«r iLacssjSfl. S fetol fMflrae). R Erf«s- : 
sea (London Scottish), H GRmoiw ftfenort 
FPl; D Hodge (Kacotefci A Nlchot (cam; 
Bath): Q Gfaftaw (Newcastle). G Battoch i 
(West) B Stewart lEdntepJ Acoesi. S Mar. 
ray i Bedford). S CampbeB iMetrasei, E Pm- 
ten (Bath). C Hogg iMeJmw. S Holmes 
(londcn Scottish). ReptacomMitK S ortmes 
iWacsononsi forCampheB. JO: C Bums (Wai- 
soraens) for A Nrctui. J€: S Us^Mnff 
(Dundee rtffD for Enksson. 55 ; H StapBent 
iMebtsel W lee, 60; 
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Rawlinson’s gladiatorial instinct 
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Chris Rawtinson: The hunted 
becomes the hunter in Munich 
Photograph: Peter Byme/Guzelian 


Chris Rawlinson faces the challenge 
of his life this weekend when be 
makes his European Cup debut. Ten 
barriers and a world-class 401) metres 
hurdles field await him. But at least he 
will not encounter Rhino trying to 
knock him over with a giant cotton hud. 

The 25-year-o)d from Rotherham, 
who secured his trip to Munich at late 
notice by smashing a lfl-vcar-old 
British League record, knows what it 
is like to test himself against apparently 
overwhelming odds. 

Two years ago he was among the 16 
final contenders in 77ie Gladiators TV 
scries, reaching the second round. In 
so doing, he became acquainted with 
Ihe physical commitment of Messrs 
Wolf. Raider. Hunter and the mighty 
Rhino. 

“They were very competitive," he 
said. “They took it as a personal insult 
when they lost. If one did badly, the oth- 
ers tried even harder to stop von." 

A team ethic of a different land wifi 
prevail for Rawlinson this weekend as 
he has his first experience of the com- 
petition in which every point, even the 
one awarded for eighth and last, 
counts towards a national total. 

Not (hat Rawlinson. whose only pre- 
vious race of similar high profile was 
in the GB v USA match at Gateshead 
two years ago. is planning on coming 


Mike Rowbottom meets a little-known athlete 
making his European Cup debut this weekend 


last. There arc likely to he at least three 
men faster than him. including France's 
European record holder. Siephane 
Diagana. hut the Bolgrave Harrier is 
hoping in make fourth place, with an 
additional target of running faster 
than 4930see. which would put him into 
the British all-time top 10. 

Rawlinson. who only finished sitting 
exams for his sports science degree at 
Loughborough University last week, 
is well aware that he is operating in an 
event where there is a great British I ra- 
dilion. David Hemery. Alan ftisene, 
Kriss .-\kabusi and Jon Ridgeon have 
all achieved major medals in the 
400m hurdles, and Rawlinson lias 
studied them all, either on tape or in 
real life. 

“Hemery was a very graceful hur- 
dler. " he said. “Kriss hod to work hard- 
er. But he was a bit of a role model 
because he made everything seem .so 
enjoyable. Jon is one of the": most tal- 
ented athletes around, but he has been 
so unlucky with injury over the years." 

Ridge* m’s latest injury, and the ap- 
parent retirement of Peter Cram pi on, 
made the European Cup 40Hm hm dies 
selection an apparently simpler mat- 


ter this year, but the two men thought 
to be the main contenders - Garv 
uidugan and Gary Jennings - were 
boiii well beaten by Rawlinson at a 
windswept British League meeting on 

Running into the wind, the former 
decat hide look the lead over the 
P 10 ” 1 hurdle and pulled awav to win 
m 49.9-sec a personal best bv 0.44sec. 
a League record by 0.07. and - best 
of all - inside the World Championship 

qualifying ma rk. Wth one run. Rawl- 

msson had transformed his season, per- 
haps his career. 

“It's surprising what four-tenths of 
a setrind can do, ’ he said with a chuck- 
iv.. Before the race I had been con- 
centrating on my revision and I had 
given up hope of making the European 
Cup team. I couldn’t seem to get into 
races competitive enough to push me 
lo the time l needed." 

unroTh I 1 ?’ had Cad0£an n01 turned 
up to the League match. Rawlinson 

might not have raised his level of per- 
form.ince. "IF u wasn't for Gary" I 
uouldn l have Jnw it." Rawlinson aid 
i HLiLospreire peeved afterwards. But 
ih.ir s what i his sport is aixmi. i was 


over the moon when the time was an- 
nounced. The whole thing was brilliant, 
apart from the fact that I was sick for 
nattan uour afterwards." 
k Jx er K- fo, ! owed a nervous 4fl hours 
^ P ,a ? in the team wascon- 
teroed through Teletea. “I was check- 
ing it every few minutes, w he said. • 
y . ears ago his wife Sue, a PE ' 
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Williams grows on grass 
but skips green party 


sport 


Tennis 


DERRICK WHYTE 
reports from Eastbourne 

Four days into her new career 
as a grass-court exponent, \fenus 
Williams is busily accumulating 
™ 3 series of firsts. At the Direct 
Line Championships here yes- 
terday, she accounted for Chan- 
da Rubin to claim her inaugural 
victory in a main draw on the 
alien green surface. 

Ordinarily, it would have 
been just cause for a healthy 
teenager to let down her hair 
and paint the town red by way 
of celebrating her 17th birthday. 
Unlike other prodigies who 
have attempted to make their 
spectacular way in the game 
with scarcely an acknowledge- 
ment of the world outside the 
courts, Wiliams, thankfully, is 


a healthy teenager with other in- 
terests and alternative pursuits. 
But parties are out. She re- 
vealed herself yesterday to be 
a Jehovah’s Witness, for whom 
there is no such occasion as a 
birthday party. 

“It’s my religion and that's all 
I know,” said the youngster 
who offered the Centre Court 
gathering evidence of the pow- 
er and athleticism that are a ma- 
jor starting point in her attempt 
to rival Martina Hingis as the 
next superior being in the 
women’s game. 

Williams won 6-4, 6-4 against 
a fellow American ranked 53 
places above her at No 26. 
“Surety you celebrate your vic- 
tories,” someone pressed. 

“Not really, I’ve got to play 
again tomorrow," was the reply 
from the youngster who is mak- 
ing her first visit to England, 


At 6ft 2in and dressed in sil- 
ver-grey with beaded dread- 
locks, Miss Williams certainty 
cuts a striking figure. She grin ds 

rather kudty-tookx% for Dis- 
gusted of Eastbourne who re- 
marked that she was worse than 
that other noise-bag. Mcnica Se- 
les — and her every thumping 
shot provokes a rustling of the 
beads akin to a man fingering the 
loose chan ge in his pocket. 

Rubin threatened first, but 
Williams, who played her first 
match on grass as far back as last 
weekend, quickly asserted her 
authority, absorbing a second 
break of her service before 
reeling off three successive 
games to take the first set 

Two service breaks were 
enough in the second as Rubin’s 
game fell away badly. Next up 
for the birthday girl from Los 
Angeles is a second-round 


meeting with Nathalie Thuziat, 
who put out the fifth seeded 
Mazy Joe Fernandez. 

“I am learning to come to the 
net more,” Williams added. “I 
never serve and volley as much 
as I do on grass so this is real- 
ty going to help my game a loL" 

Setes, the No I seed, plays her 
first match today, but there are 
no second-round exertions for 
the trio of British entrants who 
all departed from the tourna- 
ment yesterday. 

Lode Ahl and Jo Ward re- 
spectively lost in straight sets to 
the highly ranked French girl, 
Anne-Gaefle Sidot, and Japan's 
Naoko Sawamatsu, who now has 
to face Seles. 

But Shirii-Ann sta ged 

a fighting recovery to peg back 
another Japanese opponent, 
Ai Sugiyama, before going 
down £-6 in the final set. 


Lee feels strain of success 


GUY HODGSON 


reports from Nottingham 

The great British sporting re- 
vival has its limits and some 
were discovered at the Not- 
tingham Open yesterday. The 
national cricket and football 
teams might be basking in an af- 
terglow of achievement but to 
expea our tennis players below 
Tim Henman and Greg Rused- 
ski to also rise above themselves 
was asking too much. 

Chris WiBcmson and Martin 
Lee tried but failed, going down 
in straight sets in the first round, 
butat least they were overcome 
by players who are ranked 
deagues ahead of them. Not so 
*ong ago you feared for any 
British player whenever they 
went on court. 

Lee, 19, could even draw en- 


couragement. from a 38-minute 
6-L 6-1 rout by Slovakia's Karol 
Kucera. “Disappointed? Not at 
all,” he said. “I had to beat 
Jerome Golmard, who Is 98 in 
the world at the moment, to 
qualify to play here so I’m feel- 
ing pretty content." 

Lee admitted to feeling tired 
from his exploits last week at 
Queen's, where he reached the 
third round before being swat- 
ted by Goran Ivanisevic. He won 
only 22 points in total and his 
serve came in for particularly 
rough treatment from Kucera, 
who is ranked 64th in the world. 

Lee took his first service 
game to 30 but bad to wait for 
another 10 games for another 
success, by which time the 
match was all but over. The end 
came qutcldy, Kucera breaking 
him for a fifth time to 15. 

The remedy, according to 


Lee, was more effort to build his 
body strength. “I took two 
weeks in the gym before 
Queen’s,” he said, “and 1 real- 
ty felrthe benefit I need to work 
on my strength. Sometimes it’s 
hard for me to stay with the pow- 
er on court. TTie flashy shots can 
come when I need them. 

“I don’t set myself goals be- 
cause 1 could end up disap- 
pointed if I don’t achieve diem. 
Fmjust looking to improve week 
by week." Having gone up 118 
places in seven days to 382 in ihe 
worid, he was justifiably satisfied. 

Which is not how you would 
describe Wfllrrns nn, who sur- 
rendered 7-6, 6-4, to Germany’s 
MaroKevin Goe liner. “His ser- 
vice game seemed to last 10 sec- 
onds,” the British No 3 said, 
“while mine seemed to last 10 
minutes,” A reason for that was 
Goellner’s accuracy, which 



brought three aces in the open- 
ing game and 20 in total. 

Daniel Nestor also had rea- 
son to feel like the coconut in 
the shy as South Africa’s Grant 
Stafford whistled nine fust 
serves past his racket although 
his 6-1, 7-6 defeat might seem 
peaoefel compared with what he 
will face next week. 

Nestor found be had been 
drawn against the British No 1, 
Henman, in Wimbledon’s first 
round and, having had to face 
Greg Rusedski on Court One 
last year, has evmy reason to feel 
aggrieved with his lot “It’s 
tough because he’s going to 
have a lot of support,” he said. 

“The Wimbledon crowd are 
fair. At least they won't be 
heckling me or screaming be- 
tween first and second serves like 
they do in Davis Cup matches 
a." 6 


in South America.” Oh no? Hair-raising: Wiliams makes an impact at Eastbourne yesterday Photograph: Allsport 


Davidson 

stung by 
long ban 

Rugby League 


The Oldham second rower Paul 
Davidson has appealed against 
a three-match ton for biting an 
opponent in last Saturday’s 
Visa Worid Club Championship 
match in Townsville. 

The Australasian Super 
League judiciary, meeting in 
Sydney 1 yesterday, banded out 
the suspension after finding 
him guilty of the charge. But 
Davidson immediately ap- 
pealed. as the suspension 
rules him out of Oldham's fi- 
nal match in Australia, against 
(he Adelaide Rams, and the 
next two Super League 
matches. 

Davidson was charged with 
“contrary conduct” following an 
on-field skirmish with the Cow- 
boys’ stand-off. Ian Dunemann. 
midway drough the first half at 
Stockland Stadium. Dunemann 
complained to the referee, 
showing alleged bite marks on 
his upper left arm, and David- 
son was placed on report. 

The Leeds loose-forward 
Terry Newton was also sus- 
pended yesterday - for one 
match - after pleading guilty to 
a “dangerous throw" on Ade- 
laide Rams' David Boughton in 
Friday night's match, for which 
he was sent off. 

The Auckland Warriors, 
meanwhile, are considering 
launching an appeal after the 
hooker Syd Eru was banned for 
his dismissal in Lhe match at 
Bradford on Saturday. The 
New Zealand Tfest No 9 was sent 
off for a high tackle on Brad- 
ford’s Andy Hodgson just be- 
fore half-time in the Warriors’ 
20-16 victory. 

The League disciplinary 
committee handed out a one- 
match suspension, which will 
rule him out of his dub s final 
match of the first round - 
next Monday’s fixture at 
Warrington. 


RACING 

BHHSHSB! 



SPORTING 

DIGEST S 

RESULTS 

Baseball 

Cricket 

FootbaB 

Goff 

(St Gawtens), EMtatooki (Toulouse), Garcto 61; M Mlrnyi (8rt) bt F Dondo (Drug) 7-6 1-0 nee A Mauresmo (Fr) bl A Tordotf iGB) 


ROYAL ASCOT 
230: 2 . ALLIED FORCES (L Dettori) 10- 
1 ; 2 . Contra Stalls ll-l: 3. AMoyal 9-4 
6 ». llam.nk. lyk. (Saeed on Suroar). Tote 
£750; £2.10, £350. £160 Dual Forecast 
£67.00. CSF: £92.02. Tree £50.70. 

UK: 1 . 80SRA SHAM <K fatal) 4-U tee 
2. AAurertb 10-1; 3. London News 10-1 
6 ran. A 5. (H£eca>.TatK £15D-,£140. 
£ 2 . 00 . DR £3.10. CSF: £4.31. NR: HebcatL 
3.46: 3- SCARBOROUGH (L Dettori) 11-. 
2: 2. Ur Express 20-1: 3. Daytond 7-2. U 
ren. 2-1 to. Desert Wna(4th). 1,. 4. <D Intel. 
Tota: £450; £110. £3.10. £160. Oft 
£3330. CSF: £88-92. 

420; 1- HARBOUR MASTS? (C Rocha) 16- 
1; 2. Desert Prtace 3-1 tK 3. BoM Feet 
7-1. IS ren. 1Y*. ‘h. (A CBrlenl. Tofce: 
£2690; £610, £2-20, £2.70. DR £7430. 
“if: £59.64. Tree £16230. . 

4^0:1. FLY 19 TOE SDIHS(Q Fester) 
_>1 a a. Karel 12-1:3. Rapier 50-1; 4. U- 
grefio 50-1 28 ran. 7-1 jt-fere Rarmemara 
Star* Generous U>ra. 1%. strt-M. (M John- 
son). Tote: £2830; £ 6 . 00 , £310. £2740. 
£2330. Oft £22830. CSft £193.77. tnc- 
ast £1035630. Tnre not won IE9.210.0Q 
to Ascot 4.20 today). 

530: l SOI FREHXMM (S Drowne) 20- 
1 2. Srtrtoy Sire 20-1; 3. Area* 3Ui *■ 
Tsmatpottr 25-1. 2S ran. 9-2 fw Inches* 
loch. W. istt-M. (G BaWnfi. Tot*: £27.40; 
£530. £440. £12-90.£7.4a DR £222.70. 
CSft £337.83. Trfcase £8316.72. Trio: 
£7303-60 1 £938038 to AsaS 430 WW- 
Jackpot not won (£4638438 to 
Ptocepot £1,12430. QnmtooC SM30- 
Ptaee 8 : IJL08L46. Ptaoe 5c £551.82. 
THRSK 

245: 3. TESSM06 Ou OwnoeW 6 -U l. 

Cantors Venture 32-1; 3- Uahn S-L 32 <an. 
4-1 fewSwKJbEKffidegaln. 1 , sht-hd. {M Cs- 
macho). ToSk^ 70?S30. £330. £1.80. 
OF: £38.60. CSF: £7140. Tricast £53731 

TANCR0) TIMES fTWa msJ 33- 

^£329.60. NR: Wynowy 

FV 34fi: a. PRIORY SAHMIS <M®A Qrtej) 
6 - 1 ; 2 . TWo Or The Bridge 

L^RYTW FLAG 1A Ctdwnel4- 
9 fBv- 2 .BoUwdaz 2 te 25-1: 3- Petrea 25- 

ban. Me £540; £3-20, £3 60. £320 . 
wifi pp £43.60- CSF: £52.50. Trease 

£39246. Too: £32130. . 

■ 64tt 1 KARAWAN U Carc^ 9-A. 2. 
ZWMltMe 5-1; 3. Whshtag SMwe 6-5 

II ran. 2*A. 1Y*. 0 Gosdeg. £33K 

f-i.tn, oin £140 . DF: £6.40. CSF. 
£1263. Trice £240- NR: aenaeneBtv. t 
S.40: 1. CMMMSffi W0Y£ Pe«> 

SSSSSBaSMBS 

■'®BS8Sffi5SSg s 

84ftl.MOUMWNSONe(Gft£W{0‘*- 

6 tor. 2. RMa 14-1; 3. SMOMmI 

I II renTZ^3. fStr Mark Prasemajiw* 
£1-60; £120. £2-50. £2.70. DF: £23.70. 
CSF: £1130. Trio: £32930. 

PtorepnC £4830. Qtredpnk £3.10. 

Pteea & £53.17. Place 5: £10.67. 


0L1 

Oft! 


MTBMEAQUE GAMES: Chicago Cubs (MJ 
8 Chicago White Sat (AL) 3; NewYbfkMas 
(NU 6 New Yore Yankees (AU 0 ; Boawi (AJJ 

5 PMadfllphia (NO 4 (10 tnrtrtfs); Ftorfcla 
1T41) 7 Demm (AU 3; Mbixb (NU 3 Toron- 
to (AL) 0; Kansas Crty (AL) 5 Houston (NLJ 
a Milwaukee (AU 1 St louts (NL) O; Pnts- 

(M) 8 Mlrmesote lAL) 6 t Motereei (NL) 

6 Baltimore (AL) 4: QncMnatl (NL) 4 Cleve- 
land [At) 3- - - • 


Final a*/ of three 

Oxford Itafv v Notts 
THE PARKS: Iftatch drtrwn 
CWbrtf Untenty won tees 
NCnraWHAMSHRE - Fhei inline 324 ter 
4 dac {P R PWted 115w A A MM 78. 0 F 
Aictwr 50 no). 

OXFORD UNVERSRY- Rret Inoin*. 12 * U 
E ttndson 4-2B). 


-51 


(Ovaml^C 129 for 1) 
RT Robinson not out 


TODAY’S 


- '• “ >:■ 




The rwmber & teams - six 
foot® foan last seasori-whoj 
will contest the three Euro- 
pean foo&afl trophies in 

Ghamj3bns^ 
iea&ie arid K>2tnlhe Ue& 
^.dfaw Ibrthe qtial- 
‘JSfe'.wuwSlBwa«j 9: 


N A te e Byme b teeria _ 
G F Archer c VUto0i b Part . 
RT Bn* c San b Arens 
J E h&xtecn not otf 


-50 


Earn* 0>4. ta. W26. nfca — 4i 

TbM (ter 4 dec, 46 ewo9~— 188 

FWfc 2-139. 3-140, 4-147. 

DM MttnbPRPDteflL AAMatcaVe, TLNP 

Walter, P J finnfcs, A ftek. 

BoMfloe A»re 15-2-44-2: Patel 17-348-2: 
BatBibee SO-154); e*ma 5-1-2CMI: Vte0i 4- 

1-12-a 

CKFORD UWVERSJTY - Second I 

N G Pmrt bvb Ran — 0 

BW Byrne BjwbHWson 

•M* ' — 

CGR 

PQ Momnfe 

J A G Fifen c Oa b rtndson 
R D Hudson not out 
C Patel nM out 



0)7. b3, nb2)- 
Total (far «• 88 ere 


448 


Mb 1-0, 2-52. 3*2. 4-93. M3. 6-181. 
DM Nathan J M M Aren*. tA P Senu C M 


Franks 11-2-23-1; Pick 8-2-29-0; 
I-1SO; Bates 32rG-74-l; Hratun 34- 

8-97-4. 

Ihnplraa: K E Mmsr and P W5ey- 


COCA-COLA CUP nratfomd draw: Mac- 
desneld v Hrai City; DochdelB v Stslra; Chasaer 
v estate; brain CBy v Branley; ftxt^ VWe V Yori? 
Wigan v Chesterfield; OtdhomvGnmsby: Trarv 
mero v HatSapcoL Wreaham v SheffleW Did: 
Owtv Bray Doncaster v Not teW i u nt ftreat; 
Scartxxougi v Scurahonw: Rothorham v 
Gtors Cbrtrwon v Noos Costy; Btackpod tf Man- 
chester titf. HudderafieM v Bradlbrd Cay: 
Mansfetd v Swfcpon: Otdcrt UM v Pk 
Chariton v tench: Ntawcfl v Bamec 1 

v O w onra e: Btentfunl v Shrewsbury; WateaU v 
Eaetar VU^oanbe v fttaam; CanM v Southend: 
Colchester v Luton; Qfcngjtam v BumrWiani. 
N&nhBtnpton « lAWwaifl; Potorbortu^i v 
Rrewnouth; Cambridge Utd v Was BromMch; 
Bratnl Oey v Bread Rorets; Swindon v Watfonb 
Boumemoutfi v Torquay; Britton v Layton On - 
ant; Quean's Park Ran^a v Wokraa. (Ties to 
be ptacd vwtte tammendnft 13 and 25 Au- 
. . 

WORID CUP O rn aala Zoom (trout -One 
(Sydney): Aus&ala 8 (Shear IS, Arnold 17. 
Kawtae og39. TBpei 48. SZ AVkftnerpen 75) 
Sotomorustands 2 (Pai 29. Sui 66). 
C0M4METOCA ftnup C (Sate Cruz. Bo- 
Bvla): Cc4omtra4 (Momeves 13, 23. Cabrera 
pen 82. Ansbrahal 77) Costa Rea 1 (Wngrt 
B7); Brae* 3 (AWar 48, Romano 62, Leonar- 
do 80) Mwdco 2 (Lus U am nn da z 14. 32). 
WORLD TDUTH CHAIglOWSWP (Mid ayria) 
Group A (Shati Aim): Urugjoy 3 Saturn 0. 
teoupB(ltecUng): South Africa 0 South Ko- 
rea d BreH 3 Ranee 0. Group C (Ator So- 
tra): Ghana 2 (Gambo 28. Moukor 67) 
Rotate of kafart 1 (Moioy 52); Uttadf 

MOMMY'S LATE RESULT: ! 

NHate flteo 1 (Owiero 68 ) Deport)* La 
Conte 0 (BSbao qualify for Uefe C141). 


WIMBLEDON DRAW 


Man's singles • 

seDS FN CAPITALS 

Holden R Krejcrtt (Neth) 

P SAMPRAS (US) v M TBIstrom (Sara); H 
Djoehman (Nath) v P Bratriksson (Swe); 
D-SapsfonJ(®)vqua»terB Black (Zim) 
vquaiiferH HtWn (Swe) vAO’Brisn (US); 
N Godwin (SA) v quafifier, M Rosset (Swtt) 
v K Kucera (Slovak): M RHppinl (thug) v 
P KORDA (Cl Rep): M WOS (Chfle) v qial- 
Hver. D Van. ScheppineBn (Nartft v R 
Framberg (Aus); 0 Sianoytctiev (Bid) vO 
Gross iGert: J Stenerk* (NetW v R FUrtan 
(ft); C ftJUd (No) vT teas (Get); M PeWjftjr 
(GB) v J Kroeiak (StawaW: 0 Hrtety (go- 
uak) vT Johansson (Swe); M Gomz (S p) 
BECKER (Gar): V KAFELNIKOV (Aral 
v J Main (Sp): Qualifier v J SancMK (Sp): 
N KutdiStora) v M Sinner (Get): Qu^fier 

man (S\*e); A VoMm Otejv 
S (Ann) v J Lfen Her ck (Hq); F 

Santoro (ft) v A M^EO|/ (Wa^P 
RAFTER (Aus) v G SteflWdJgM. Qu^( 
ervJKntopscrikHGei): 

gSKlyEil v M CHANG «^T 

SSL (Aus) V c Woockuff (US). N I soar 

» 0 Siuin (GB) v J Gofmard 


(ft): S Dosedel (Cz Rep) v quaflfiec S 
Lareau (Can) v P Ha»hu® (N^h); N 
Lapentii (Ec) v F Ctevet (Sp): QuaMer v 
DVacek (CzRertTAItatetfltart vFDawif 
(BeO; M Creep (Gar) v R KRAJICEK 
(Netfi); M PHAA’OUSSS (Aus) VG fteatF 
SM (GB); QuaMerv J Stark (USK A PUnarir 
ton (GB) v quaBflar; J VDoc* (Sp) v M 
GoeOner (Get); Qualifier v D Radi (US); 
G Raouc (B) v A Boetsch (R); H Ami (Mor) 
v R RsneftetK (U9; AJtesaf (U9 vC MOW 
(Spl.wreRRORA (SA)vS Draper (AuaK 
J Tfcrangj (SA) v qualifier; J Frana (Are) v 
M Damm (Cz Rep); M Charpentier (Arg) 
vC PtattiB (R); F Retwteln (Den) vJ Ncf 
vak (Cz Rep); L Roux (Fi) v B Stauen (NZ); 
M Nomwn (Swe) v tjuaifier: D nscartu 
(Rein) v G IVANISEVIC (Cron). 

Women’s singles 

SEEDS IN CAPITALS 

Holder S Graf (Get) 

M terns ©MO V quefiOer; P BegpRM (Ge») 
v O BaraharscWkova (BeO; £ Marttntava 
(GtRep) vLfteymond (US); M Arandt (US) 
v P Lanffpra (C2 Rep); J Capriati (US) v A 
DechBune-BaSeret (ft); S Appel mans 

(BeO v R Simpson (Can): S Cade (US) v 

A Rader (US): 5 Farina (ft) v B SCHULTZ- 

McCarthy (Neati); R dragowr (Rom) v 

A Glass (Ga): A Eftmod (Aus) v qualifier; 
G Hefesson-Nielsen (US) v L Ahl (GB); M 
Maleeva (B^) v) Pdto (G8); KStoder* 
(Storek) v raraMer, R ZrubekoiP (Or Rap) 
v quelher; D ChakCwre (Ct RBri v S KHno- 
va (Cl Rep); TJones (US) vLDWEWpRr 
(US); l MAJOU (Cna) vN Diaz-0»ua (Bel); 
M Meruska (Aut) vA Gersi (OReph Qual- 


ServLMfld OJSJjFftrfettlOt) vMSenchez- 
Lorertto (Sp); G Fernandez (US) v M Otb- 
tnans (N«h); N Oechy (Frt v LCoutob (BeO; 
E Makarow (ftje) vTRanrea H Nagy- 
ova iStovak) v I SPR1£A (Rom). C Mar- 
tlnez (Sr) vK Hateulove (Sowk): YTtshte 
(Japan) v R HlteM Paper); H Suhova (Cs 
Rap) vSSkklafl(GB>; S WangfDsO vt-Mo- 
Ned (US); C Rubtn (US) v A Koumtawa 
(Rvb); A Sidot (ft) v B Kttner (Gar); J Knear 
(SA) vS Devflle (BeO: QuaffliervA HUBER 
(Set); A COEIZER (SA) v A Fusa! (ft); M 
SaeW (Span) v P Hy-Bouiate (Can); V 
WIRams (US) v M Gnybowska (Pol); B 
Schett (Aut) v A Cartsson (Swe); A Sugjya- 
ma (japan) vY BaajH (Indon); MTu (US) 
v I GorrachatBfipi (A r& LbMand (lot) v 
N K&nuta (japan): K Boogort (Ned) v B 
PAULUS (Aut): M-J FERNANDEZ (US) vN 
USun (R); A Olsza (W) v L Nemectaa 
(Cz Rep); N Sawamatsu UaparO v S Smith 
(G8); L RfchTBftwe (Ct Rb^ v T Tbrasug- 
am (Thai); N Endo (Japan) v G Leon-Ger- 
da (Sph C TotransAMero (SfO vG PeichM 
Ot); N Zvereva (Beta) vEUkhcwtsere (Rus); 
W Proftsr (Get) v J NOVOTNA (C2 Rep): A 
SANCHEZ VTCAR10 (Sp) vC Wood (GB); E 
Gerard (Sant) v C Cristae (Rom); F La* 
bat CArS) v R Grande Ot); E Caflens (BeO 
v P Suarez (AfC; F LouWnl Oft v S 
PrttawsM (ft)-, J WWanabe (US) v M Ser- 
na (Sp); V Ruano ftscual (Sp) vS Dopfer 
(Aut); D Van Roost (Bel) vM PIERCE (fta); 
K PO (US) v K Guse (Aut); N Touziat (ft) 
v qualifier; L Woodnpfle (GB) v p Schny- 
dar (Swift; JVMaanartAu) vJ NandarrtfSart; 
CMorartu (US) v C Teytor (GB): Quakfarv 
S Tfestud (Fi); A Grossman (US) v K Bran- 
dl (US): R McQtflan (AutJ v M SELES (US). 


US RYDER CUP TEAM STANDINGS: 1 T 
Lehman i01&290pb; 2 T Woods 1035400; 
3 M O'M ears 80L250; 4 B Fate 727300: 
SSHoch 711.947; 8 T Tones 689280; 7 P 
MaJelson 669290; 8 D Love S38DOO; 9 S 
Jones 579280; 10 J ftayk 572.500. 

Motor racing 

The strike-plagued Australian Formula 
One Grand Pnx, held in March, made 
an operating loss at The loss, 

announced yesterday; Mowed a deficit 
of more than £3m last year when the 
race fast mowed from Adelaide. Aus- 
tralian Grand Prix Corporation officiate 
blamed the loss on a public transport 
rtrike on race weekend and a reduc- 
tion In funeral admission sales. 

Rugby Union 

Franca Indude five players from Super 
Leagje rugby tea^je chibs in their 22- 
man squad far the international against 
Scotland at Particle's Rrtnll sound in 
Glasgow on 9 July Wigan forward Gad 
Tadec and Shsffldd Eagles winger 
Jean-Marc Garcia join Paris St-German 
trio Plena Chamorin, Fabian Devecchi 
and Ausoallan-bom Jason Sands. 

miNCE Spnad (V SootUnd, 9 teM: Aloa- 
so Otmoux), Barret (Umoux). Ba n qu et (V4- 
tenauveAvakafleW), Boamrt (Umoin). 
Caboatxiy OS Catatam). Coatee* GOB Coa- 
bn). CtMBorlo (St Es^verPSG). Couttet (Car- 
pen Iras). DaveocM (ViBeneureffSG). Dulae 


Men’s doubles 

Mofcters: T Woocttxidge (Aus) and U 
Vtoodfwtie (Aus) 

Seeding only 


(fta), Pastro Conrttee (VUenouve), Parelta 
(Vienou*), Sank (P5G>. teiac QM&r). Tabc- 
kto OJmoux). Tana OK Catalan I. Vargas (St 
Esttre), Eric VeretM (Tormernsj. 

TOUR MATCHES (Mfeaoa. Aus): Quesno- 
Ifltw 24 France 34. (Hanrak Zimbabwe 10 . 
Scodand 55. 

Squasta 

ALAHRAM NTBOWnoNALCHAMPtONSHF 
(Cairo): MnL a are M ha l t: P Ned CSco) bt 
A Barada (Egypt) 14-15 15-11 15^12 15-13; 
lanthar Wren (Pah) bt A (Wal) 15-11 
15-12 15-5. Moreen's am* tefc 5 Fta- 
Gera« (Aus) bt C Owens (Aus) 9-4 9-0 9-4; 
M Martin (Aus) bt S Schone (Gert 9-3 9-4 
9-3. 


WMBieXM QUALFYWG TOURNANENT 
{Roebanpted): Mao's rln g Mi* teat reirfc 

S Sutton (ft) bt A BatobresOc (Ausi 6-2 6-2; 
A Rachel (US) bt R Schutrier (Gar) 6-3 6-4; 
E ten (ter) bt L Tleleman (to 6-2 6-4; R Del- 
gado (Par) bt j-F Bachetot (ft) 6-7 6-2 6-2; 
M Maebffn (GB) bt D Lobb (GB) 6-4 63; A 
Ctemert (Ft) bt c Buscagpona «ft) M 64? 
F Fores ng (ft) bt A Rvtofco (Uto) 6-2 4-6 
6-3; G Canos (Ais) bt C Beecher (GB) 64) 6- 
3; PTramaechi (Aus) lx C Benneo (GB) 7-5 
6-3; A Hure (NZ) K A Lope? -Moran (Sp) 4-8 
6-4 6-1; D Nairtion ISA) bt F Bertfi (9W) 
6-4 1-6 6-1; W McGuire (US) bt D Naittso 
Bt) 5-1 ret I Moldovan (Rom) ta D Ward (GB) 
6-3 6-2; N Thomam (ft) bt M Rodnguez lAig) 
6-4 6-3; M Joyce (US) bt S Hraon (Croet 
6-1 6-2: M Bhupetf* (IntC tx 0 Sakrador (Sp) 
64) 6-2: P Ucca (C2 Rep) bt C Well |G8) 6-2 


6-3 6-4; j van Lotlum (Noth) bt M 80 k iNethi 
6-0 6-4: G Doyle (Aus) bt D Furmando (A rg) 
60 60; D Norman (Bel) bt G Lopez (Sp) 

6- 3 64; S Gnosjean (Fri lx L Batthez tFr) 
64 3-6 15-13; 0 Defcatre IFr) tn L nehmam 
IGof) 63 6 7 63; H DavUa (Nah) « T Sort® 
(GB) 7-6 63; M Navarra 111 ) bl M Starting 
(Swe) 8-4 4-6 63; E Eflicft 0 s« tx F Foaios 
(So) 6062: GEllb (Arg) bt G FausslGw) 

7- 5 7-5; S Duran iSp) bt J-M Gamble ttJSi 
6-4 7-6; D RM (& Rep) tx N Behr Hart 7-5 
63; S Bryan (US) bl P Maggs (GB) 33 63 

8 - ft G Gafertbart) mi bt F Browne lAig) 6 -> 

3- 6 64; I Heatxsrgpr (Sunt) a S Downs INZ) 

4- 6 64 61; A Obrertoy itesi W A 2npnan 
(Arg) 6-0 6-4; B Siefton (ItS) a K Braasch 
(Gar) 6-3 3-6 63; T LarWiaro (Aus) bt S 
RescosoMo (ft) 61 64; N Perm (Venj a 
G Gaurto (Ata 63 61; J &abb IUS) a T Ra* 
am (Spa) 7-6 7-6; P Bauer (Gsrt tt M Joaettm 
(Geil 62 63: R Weiderfetd (ta) « A Thoms 
(Get) 63 64; J MnrXnk (Netbi W W Black 
®m) 64 7*5t N EscudB (Ft) t* J Seh*n (taa 
64 61; MTebbun (Aus) a G-PHeunan (ft) 

2 - 6 7-6 6-4; B Macftae I US) W S Matsuo- 
ka (japan) 67 64 64. 

Wcman's stogies Orstroimt LGotaraaftn 
a M Mazzata (Very 7-5 7-6; L Laaw (GB) 
aKPacefUS) 6-0 7-5; N Vaidyanatfsan tlntf) 
h K Wbma-Hoftant) (GB) 3-6 6 1 64; S POs- 
chke (Aut) a M Stro^nessy (US) 62 30 

6- 3: H moua Uaqan) a L Potun tUS) 3-6 
63 61; K Tnska (Swe) a L Horn (BSAl 7-5 

7- 5: S Taiafa (Croa) tt M Gauano (Aig) 7-5 

3- 6 63; N Myag Uaoon) M E Jetts (GB) 
61 62: U Drake (Can)btT Kman iStoven) 
7-6 62; N Feber (Bel) K M de Swaidt (SA) 
60 7-5: K Cross iGB) m F Ziiuaga (Crti 
62 7-5: A Gavatd on (Meso a 0 loi 0 na tUkn 


M Knowles (Bah) and D Nestor (Cart): 5 S 
Lareau (Can) and A O'Brien (US); 8 E ftr- 
rare (SA) and P GalOretth (US); 7 M ftVbp- 
pousois (Aus) and P Ratter (Aus): 8 R Leach 
(US) and J Srott (US); 9 J BJoritman [Sue) 
and N Kuto (S*a); 10 S Stote (Aus) and C 
Slit (Cz Rap): 11 N Broad (GB) and P Non 
t«) (SA); 12 D Johnson (US) and F Montana 
(SA); 13 M Damm (Cr Rep) and P Vtmar 
IQRap); lALftmek (Bad and BTSbot(SA); 
18 G Corewll (Can) and S Oavts (US): U J 
Ea0e (Aus) and A Horem (Aus). 


Women’s doubles 

HbtfersrM Hngs (M) andHSrta# OteR) 
Seedn&onfy 

1 G Fernandez (US) and N Zvereva (Bate); 

2 M Hk^B (Swift and A SBnchez Vicarto (Sp); 

3 L Davenport (US) and J Novotna (Cr Rep): 

4 L NaHawi (Ut) and H Sukova (Cz Rep): 5 
M J Fernandez (US) and L Raymond (US); 

6 N J Arandt (US) and M BoUepaf INetN; 

7 C Martinez (Sp) and PTbrettni (Arg): BY 
BasiM PndotO and C M VB (NethK 9 KJterra 

(US) and L McNeil (US): 10 N feudal (Fi) 

and L VMM (US); 11 N Kuknuta (japan) and 
N MJyag Uapan): las Appabnsna (Bes> and 
M Oramans (Nath); 13 A Fusa) (ft) and R 
eande Oft; 34 A Raster TUS) and K te (UQ: 
15 C Rubin (US) and B Schultz-McCarthy 
(Nath); IS K Boogart (Nath) and I Spiriaa 
(Rom). 


SCOTTISH PREMIER DIVISION FIXTURES 


BELL'S 800ms« 18M9UE Planter DWtiore Sre 

2A*i8AoeRleenvNinBmoca;Ekntei7ilrovMan- 

emaftSUartnaanevlXnaaeUHLSuaajaapre- 

benvan vCbMc. Man 4 AB6 tenors v Keans. Sat 
34 Ang C Hfc w tX » *amOn a. Means a Abare— n; 

KtoMnoc* v tenure Motnenred v St Jorraone. 

sm 37 Ate: Oiraee Utd V HPemiBn Sre 23 Aur 

Aboroaen v Motnerw*; Dwtemine v Hearts; Hi- 

barNBnvnamemedcranBasvOindaeURkSrJann- 

sons v Cdoc. M30 Aar AQemren vDundee Uke 

OuUmme vSt Jotrmtora; Hbvu vHfeomfcn. Mre 


Sat 23 Bare: Dmfes Uta v NOnamocIc Hiteman 

v Dwritnnto a ; Uotnarva* v Cenex Bar g wa » Afa- 

enteemStxnreora • Hems. Sat 30Sapc can: 

V Aberdoorc Dunfemtee * KtmamocJc Means v 

DukKo uuc MoMnuca v Hlbmen; St jotmone 

v Kansas. Sat 27 Sept; Aberdeen v Ountenidna: 
Duides Utd v Cede; HiBerrMn v St Jormatone; W- 

nwnoefe vHtans Banger, w MothermL Sat 4 Cke 

CNtt » remamooc tuilenrina v Dmaea UBS Vfc- 

Daman v Rereare MaJwwo* v Means; Sr Juftn- 

en v Aoerdean. Sat IS Oat ADemoen v 

Hfcemarc Droan utd vMotnerrtt Heads vceac; 

Kinrenocfc vSt Jomsaine: Rensns vnmNnrtana. 

Sat 25 Occ Celtic v Si Joanmne; Dundee Utd v 

Heana v Durttermtoa; Kfli m nut A v 10- 

V Awooen. sre 1 Ndic MxmUtn 

* hoork DuntoMne v Cmic rtoeman v amee 

u«* nvw» v Ktownortc St jonroane « Mortv 

enreL sre 8 Non Wjomtan » Hcsns: Uochcrwefl 

vMorenocictlengenvCencStlctRronevOvn- 

temteo. ten 9 Note Dundee U» vAbereaen. Sat 

IS Ndr Aberdeen v Itottc Ceftc « Maftenre*; 

DinfawainevlKren ia i i ; Hears vStJohreane: 16 

rnamook v Oredre un. Sre 22 Nre; Cette v Duxse 

Utd: O un r*nntoB»aea«dBen; Hems vMmamoac 

■aaomrei v tenure si Jonrosna v Hnemrei. sre 

29 Nor MMeea v ClteB Rnoee Utd v Means; 

Hbeatet v Mothemst Ktoiamocfc v DiaftnttnK 

Reeses v SOotmone. sre 8 Decs Abereeen v St 

Jobn uaw DuidBeUB y O rt a nn e . Hears vMan- 

«khH; Nbiumocfcv Crtc. ta 7 Oo«= R*n*n3 » 

Htetnen. Sat 13 Dree Cwoc v Hearts Qetentane 

*Rmre Hbanan » AbeUnm: ummi * Eutw 

Ud; S Jonrsme * nerrrenock. Set 20 Doe Cetx 

v Moenrerc Oundee Utd » St JatniBne; Hasra v 

IteQfSttenamockvAMRJExn; LfatncroeBvDin- 

temiRL Sat 27 Deo: Abentoen v Mothemel; 


Dtrtsmartev treats; Htxnran v Nknamodc 

v Dundee Utd; St Joftnsaxie v Cstoc. The 1 

Hearts v HMiuan. M2 Jam Ce«c v Ranses. Sat 

3 Jmb Abenteen » Dundee Utt t Durtumlne v St 

Jetnstoiia; NtonmocA » Momemeu. Sat 10 Jaoc 

Dundee Ud v Wwamortc HWnren elXinfemitoe; 

MsthenwU v Cette Ranpeis « AMfOeen; St Jonn- 

etone v Heere. Sat 17 Jrer Abeneen v (Xitemfne; 

DmM Utd v CeDc; Hbemtan v Sr JabnstDno; K*- 

mamoc S v Hearts; Rangers v Motnemen. Sat 33 

Jan: DeJOc * Aberdeen: Duefemone v tummxic 

Hearts v Dundee utt MoDvmed* Htaman: St jomv 

smrar v Rengen, Sat 7 Fete abenteen v Mfcem- 

tan; Dundee utd v uomereet: Means v Cette 

Itinrerroefc * St Jotvremn terepre v Durintnim- 

Sat 22 Fate Oentc v Kftnatmdc tXnteirnlne » 

ttondea lint Ntteman v Ranges Motbenwl v 

HaartK a Johraaona v Aberdeen, tea 24 Fete 

Dmdee UM » Wnmarq KimanveA v 

35 Fete Cette v Oun tx nl m e : Hearts » 

Mctnewa * Sl lonctone. Sat 28 Fete Aberdeen 

* rememor*; DwfcnrSne v Motnenadt Wreman 

v Come tome v rreans; a joftnaone v ftnow 

Utd. Sat 14 Mbk Cetnc v Dwidee Utt Duntemdne 

v Aoefoean: Hearts v KUnemodc itothenre* v 

RaneWK a JHvamne v Mbemea Sat 21 Man 

Abenwn « Cent; Dcnfee Utd v HaartK Henman 

v AWnenret Mnrenr** v Duntemtoe; Ml v 

St Jehnraone. Sat 28 Mre: Cette v HearK IXn- 

*ermSre u Rwreme HlDecnan v AOetdeetc Uomer- 

■es v Dundee uat a Jorvetone v WmarmcH. Sat 

4 Ape Aometn w a wregre. Dundee Uto v txev 

remtoe Heere v ModieiMl; Kflnumock v Oenc; 

Rereori V Httetrren. sre la Apr Duwfce utd v ad- 

erdeea HBwraen v Hears: UoffienreK v K*- 

matmJ:ajottattnevDui H srrena.srei32A|«e 

Rangers v CSUc. sat IS Aon Aoetdoen v Ran^re; 

Cetac v Uatnoiree: Dretemme v KSemon: Hearts 

» a Jorrams Karemoca v Dimflee urn. sat 23 

Ape Crttc v Hsemsn; Dtnoee Utd vajofmetone; 

MeaitsvRBrowEKitnamoeHvAberdeercMooier- 

WvPuntemn to c. Sat 2 AteytAOertaenv Hearts: 

OutetrimvCane raMnwvDumeUtd; Rteg»s 

V tterenocic a Johanne v Uodcnoa. Sre B u*p 

Cette • a Jettwone; Dmee Utt v Rangers; Heats 

uo m femane ; eanamoek * Httmav Uadrewe* 

» Aberdeen. 

copjufite The SMOshFmbeBiM&e 1&7 


6 2 63: T Snyder (US)bt S Park (ftort 67 
64 7-5; N Ptatt (Auw bt B Fulco-Vtliela (AfO 
6263: VCsurgi IHunJ bt A Wanwn^t iGBl 
6-4 7-6: M Ven» (Van) tn S JoyaseeHn iCam 

3- 6 63 64; S Nooriandet (Nethl « S Orake- 
BrecVnwn (Ausi 62 7-5. 

NOTTINGHAM MEN'S OPEN (Tret mutt: M 
Gortner (Gert bt C WHonson iGBl 7-6 64; S 
Store lAust bt A Boacrtt (Hi 63 7«; K kucera 
ISkMN MM Lae (GB) 61 61; B Black Em) 
bt T Wxx&ndge (AuSJ 62 2-fi 62: G Sorinrn 
ISA) bt D Nestor (Can) 61 7-6: M Wbodforde 
(Aus) ta J Store 1 US! 63: 7-6: J Conner lUSl 
bt J van Hen* (Bel) 63: 3-6: 63. 

DOECT UNE INSURANCE MTERNATWNAL 
WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT (Entboume): 
Singes first nwn± A SteUFritaL Ahl (GB) 

6- 3 64: B Schute-MOCSnhy (Neth) tx H St*n- 
va 1 C 2 Rent 63 76. S Farms (RJ tx LRay- 
mond (US) 7-5 64: V Basuki ilndon) W E 
Ukbovlseva (As) 63 60: K te 1 US 1 bt K Stu- 
ttenUuwa (Slreak) 0-6 7-6 62; A Sufiryanti 
(la pan) M S-A SnJdaB (GB) 62 67 66; N 
Taunat (Fri bt M J Fernandez (US) 7-6 7-5. 
HEMEKEN TROPHY AIP AND WTA GRASS- 
COURT TOURNAMENT (Dan Boedt, Notb) 
MeeTMnure A Radulesoj rGotl MCPr 
ofine (Frt 63 3-6 7-5: R Ranaberg OJS) H P 
Vaoek (Ct Rep) 57 61 I'M); F Witter (Nothl 
ta E Aharet tSpi 63 64; M Chong (USl ta F 
Santoro (Fr) 4 6 64 63: K Abrni (Mor) bt T 
Muster (AuU 64 62. Women's first round: 
S Aotwlnnans (Bel) M A Geret iCz Rep) 64 6 
4: M Oremar* (Noth) « P Scttwder iSwtJ 

7- 5 62; K Boogert iNetti) bt L Netiond (Lew 

4- 2 (ret). 

BIS BEAR CHAMPIONS MBTSOVSI-SS tore- 
Rareant (Cotunttw OMo): SooMnabiL J 
McEnroe (US) bl M Puree* (US) 7-5 4-6 
114k J Knek lUSl bt J Lloyd (GB) 7-6 7-6. 

iMrtA'ifcidMMnggi 

Cricket 

11.0 unless stated 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY CHAMP- 
KINSHIP (First day of toot): Darby: [ter- 
byshre vStssec Dartngton: Dutam w Kem. 
Bristol: CSoucestersTre v Mddteset. Uvar- 
poofc Lsnisrtre v Gbrnorgan. Norttaraptett 
Nonnanpgwsttre v Hampslere. Trent BridgK 
Notta^amshne v Yorkshire. Bertie Somoreet 
v LercasterehUB. Worcester: Wotcostersrtre 
• Surrey. 

SECOND )0 CMMPtONSWP (Flrat day of 
Beau n*e»e atatad): Swren a n : GBnwgvi 
v G/oucaatashlie. Canterbury: Kent v Der- 
byshm MUdtatea: Lancasttra v Nonhamp- 
tonsttre: I H ncldey: Istoeswrehire v Surrey. 
tauRtoaiSameresyOu'Ttain.HaahaneSus- 
8WvWftnreck5htre.Mh fcfiaiil>r i a tth:YortshaE 
v Wtoroestorsttre. Co^goshaO (Second day 
of Are): Esor v Middlesex. 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP fftrst 
day of two HMaoaslBtaiO: Saffron WMtlen: 
Camondgosttre v Norftdk. Nmport Shrop- 
Ettre v Cornwall. St ABnms (second day): 
Uonf or Uet ere v Non/urnbedand. 

Football 

WORLD YOUTH CHAMPIOtfSHP Group F (Jo- 
bor Babnt, Malaystaj: hwy Coast v Engtesl. 

Spsedway 

ELITE LEAOJE: Poote v Nrtgf; Lyrn (7^01. 
PRBWER LEASE: HiS v Bauech (730). Four 
Team ChanptonsMp rjoaflfytog maid: Lone 
Eaton v Sheffield v Stote v Sfaegnesa (7.45). 

Othtre sports 

TENNIte vuimbtoaon quafifme (teehampuru: 
Nottingham Man's Open (Nonngnam): Droct 
Lore Wem a boitt Vtanen'sChanparenps (East- 
bourne); Mu terry Ctane (Hutkngham). 
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G, adiatorial spirit 

Ctiris Rkwlinson’s rise from 
athletic § obscurity, page 30 



sport 


Devon delight tfkEMMmm, 

Rejuvenated Eng ^ nd ^30 

talksto Ian Staffed- P a gj!J 



Football 


NICK DUXBURY 

Arsene Wenger rolled his shop- 
ping trolley in to Highbury yes- 
terday and tipped out £8.75m 
worth of goodies - with the 
promise of more to come before 
tbe season starts. 

The Arsenal manager's rum- 
maging among the shelves of . 
Football’s continental hyper- 
market procured the Dutch 
winger Marc Overman; and the 
Portuguese striker Lois Boa 


Morte, whose name translates 
^ good; death", or possibly 
goodnight# happen to be 
33-yrar-oUian Wright 
. Ovenmai, the 24-year-old 
““national with three Dutch 
land a European 
.f& medal already in 
. , .. rr ± Cost £7m at the Ajax 
while the 19-year- 
Soa?Mortea£1.75m bargain 
Lisbon. 

who signed the 
^defenders Emmanuel 
amd Giflcs Griraandi ear- 
lier thiSmonth, has now spent 


over here as Wenger lands Dutch w ' n ^ er 



more than £14m but shows no 
signs of putting away the debit 
card. Indeed, the Gunners* 
shop will have to start stocking 
a shot bearing the name Alberto 
Mendezr-Rodrigcez- a 22-year- 
old midfielder ftom the German 
non-League side FC ftucht 
“It’s not all over yet," Wen- 
ger said. “I might still bring in 
one. or a maximum two, play- 
ers before the shut of the sea- 
son- I need to bring in younger 
players. W2 have the best play- 
ers in the country in the 28 to 
35 age group, but between 20 


Duel with the 

‘Scud’ first up 
for Rusedski 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 

The Wimbledon gmunds taff 
devote all that tender, loving 
care to manicuring the lawns, 
and what happens? The world's 
biggest servers, Mark Philip- 
poussis and Greg Rusedski, are 
sent out to launch missiles at 
each other in tbe opening 
round. 

“Scud" Philippousis’s record 
deliveries have been timed at 
142 mph, while Britain’s Rused- 
ski is no slouch 3t 139 mph. For- 
tunately there is still tone for the 
BBC to arrange to lighten the 
show with captions like the 
ones in the old Batman series... 
“POWr. “BAM!", “HOLY 
ACES!" The script will lake 
care of itself. The outcome of 
the contest will depend on 
which Batman returns. 

It will be bad luck for one of 
them to have been drawn to 
meet at the start of the tour- 
nament The BBC, however, will 
no doubt have opportunities to 
put the captions to further use 
throughout the fortnight, par- 
ticularly since PhQippoussis, 
seeded No 7. is projected to play 
Goran Ivanisevic, the No 2 
seed, in the quarter-finals. 

Witnesses to the bombard- 
ment when the 20-year-old 
overpowered Ivanisevic to win 
the Stella Artois title at Queen's 
Club last Sunday will know 
what to expecL Bear in mind, 
though, that if they do meet at 
the All England Club the py- 
rotechnics will be scheduled to 
continue for at least three sets. 

Rusedski, who came within 
the width of the net-cord tape 
of defeating Ivanisevic in the 
semi-finals at Queen's before 
losing in a tie-break. 20-18, was 


certainly not despondent after 
learning that he had drawn 
Phifippoussis. “There are a lot 
of matches you would have 
chosen before that one," he said. 
“It could have been an easier 
draw, but itworics both ways. It's 
tough for him as well" 

He added: “If you're going to 
do well at Wimbledon, you 
have to play these guys some- 
time. It's probably better to play 
them on the first day, when the 
court is lusher." 

Last year, Rusedski defeat- 
ed Canada's Daniel Nestor in 
the first round, so he might be 
able to pass on a few tips (o Urn 
Henman, the British No 1, 
who has drawn Nestor on this 
occasion. 

Henman, the No 14 seed, is 
in Ivanisevic’s half of the draw’ 
and is projected to meet 
Richard Krajicek, the defend- 
ing champion, in the fourth 
round. Britain’s Jamie Delgado 
is a possible second-round op- 
ponent for Henman, who 12 
months ago became the nation’s 
first man to reach the last eight 
since Roger Taylor in 1973. 
Thomas Muster or Gustavo 
Kuerten, the French Open 
champion, are the other seeds 
in Henman's quarter. Muster 
opens against Britain’s Chris 
WiDdnson. 

As cruel draws go. the first- 
round match between Ger- 
many's Michael Stich, the 1991 
champion, and Jim Courier, 
the runner-up in 1993, takes 
some beating. Whatever Stich 
achieves this time, be intends 10 
\ndaufniederydien to the cham- 
pionships. 

If Andre Agassi decides to 

make an appearance he win play 
Spain’s Carlos Moya, a finalist 
at the Australian Open. 

Pete Sampras, who might 


well be facing Boris Becker in 
tbe quarters, opens against 
Michael TDlstrom, who brought 
his fellow Swede Stefan Eel- 
berg’s Wimbledon career to a 
close in the second round last 
year. 

Michael Chang, No 2 in the 
world but demoted to fifth 
seed, will do well to make it to 
a possible fourth-round match 
against Australia’s Pat Rafter. 
Indeed. Chang might have dif- 
ficulty advancing beyond a first 
round match against another 
Aussie. Todd Woodbridge. 

Martina Hingis, the women’s 
world No 1, opens against a 
qualifier and is projected to 
meet the big-serving Brenda 
Schultz-McGmhy in the fourth 
round and the powerful Lind- 
say Davenport in the quarters. 

Iva Majoli, who defeated 
Hingis in the French Open final, 
could play the 16-year-old Swiss 
in the semi-finals here. Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario and Mary 
Pierce are drawn to meet in the 
fourth round. In the opening 
round, the Spaniard plays 
Britain's Clare Wood, and 
Pierce must account for Bel- 
gium’s Dominique Van Roost, 
who made such a good impres- 
sion at the Anstzalian Open. 

Jana Novotna, the No 3 seed, 
appears nicely placed to make 
progress in Monica Seles's bait 
Seles, seeded to play Hingis in 
the final, has an opening match 
against Australia’s Rachel Mc- 
Quillan. 

As to the other teenagers. 
Anna Koumikova meets Chan- 
da Rubin, the marathon 
woman, and Venus Williams is 
a possible thud-round opponent 
for Amanda Coetzer, who cap- 
italised on Steffi Grafs errors 
in Paris. 

Wimbledon draw, page 31 
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Ibcsday’s Solution 
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ACROSS 

I Child-minder, on the 
way, carries this sticky 
confection (S) 

9 Supports for barrels of 
cold German wines (6) 

10 Tvpe of manor being 

demolished (5) 

II Excessively confident of 
hurdling (8) 

12 One’s men healthy 
turning out here in 
rows? (6-2-6) 

15 Short return trip of kind 
that is to follow (6) 

16 Set free to be off (6) 

18 Remarkable person to 

leave earth with un- 
specified amount (5,9) 

20 Laxity is commonplace 
when head is absent (8) 


22 Drive out from Middle- 
sex. pell-mell (5) 

24 Lay down ring-road in a 

new style (6) 

25 Percentage cut? (8) 

DOWN 

1 Some Idds at school 
write note in margins (8) 

2 Endless depression in 
squalid living accom- 
modation (4) 

3 Well, French wine will 
slow up a horse (6) 

4 New cure leaves one 
yellowish-grey (4) 

5 Arthur come out for a 
long walk? (10) 

6 Lizards with small flaws 

8 ^-prudent, careful with 
small suras (5,4) 


13 Langdale's first vicar 
laid off for polishing off 
grub (10) 

14 Half an hour to idle, 
having no home to go 

to (9). 

17 Tempting with bait, fish- 
ing at mouth of Dee (8) 

18 Prey runs into wharf (6) 

19 Cook too long - past 
the time specified, say 
Americans (6) 

21 Makes, we hear, of 
large vases (4) 

23 Kitty’s game? (4) 


QPuMeted fw Newspaper Pnhtehiiu: PLC, 1 Caiudi Square. Canary Wharf. London £U 5DL, ami priflled at Mim*r CeSmi Prut. Si 
Alton Road Waribnl Bash tsaa araflaNe ircra Ketone Ncwtpcrv HWSg 

Vrimli; IsJutr j m Kepsiml a J orMjojvt ibc IW tJfcor 


and 28 they are all at Man- 
chester United, Newcastle or 
Liverpool." 

Ovennaxs' decision to leave 
a “beautifiil dub” fora five-year 
contract at Highbury was in- 
fluenced by Dennis Bergkamp. 
"I have heard only good things 
about Arsenal from Dennis," he 
said. “I like what I have seen of 
the Premiership. 1 can see there 
might be a little more freedom 
to use my speed," 

Now fully recovered from a 
cruciate ligament injury sus- 
tained in December 1995, Over- 


mars added; “There are no 
problems anymore. 1 just had to 
be vetystrong.lt takes time, hut 
you must not be afraid.” 

The 36-year-old Peter Beard- 
sley has been offered the chance 
to extend his fust-team career 
at Bolton Wanderers. Beards- 
ley met the Bolton manager. 
Colin Tbdd, yesterday after 3 fee 
of around £250,000 had been 
agreed with Newcastle United. 

Tomas Brolin has been or- 
dered to report back at Leeds 
United by Friday after a £2m 
move to Parma, following a 
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cost Leeds a dub-record £45m League tot the 

from Parma in 1995, has a year 
to run on his contract 
Brighton supporters who 
have been checking out tbe 
hos telrics around Gillingham, 
have been wasting their time. 
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Saddle soar Frankie Dettori, who missed last year's meeting through injury, celebrates with his trademark flying dismount after winning the 
feature race at Royal Ascot yesterday, the St James’s Palace Stakes, on Sheikh Mohammed's Starborough Photograph; Robert Haltam 


Bateman and Bentley stake 
strong claims for Test call 


Rugby Union 


CHRIS HEWETT 
reports from Wellington 
Emerging Springboks 22 

British isles 51 


Tbu Lions* proud all for one and 
one for all approach to bearing 
the Springboks may still be of- 
ficial policy, but iheir equally de- 
mocratic strategy of avoiding a 
split between the Test XV and 
the midweek journeymen no 
longer stacks up. It seems harsh 
to say so, for the tourists were 
never in much danger of meet- 
ing their Waterloo' in Welling- 
ton yesterday, but most of the 
participants had such a dear 
stamp of the dirt-tracker about 
them that motorcycle scram- 
bling might now he an option. 

There were notable excep- 
tions. Allan Bateman, compet- 
ing manfully but unenvinbly 
against Jeremy Guscott for a 
place in the only side that now 
matters - the one to play South 
Africa in Cape Town on Satur- 
day-offered as complete an in- 
terpretation of the outside 
centre’s art as is likely to be seen 
on this trip and he may yet fea- 
ture prominently m the series. 
Outside him, John Bentley 
made a significant pitch for a 
wing place this weekend with a 
performance full of muscle, 
passion and character. 

But those wo and. just con- 
ceivably, Jeremy Davidson and 
Jason Leonard aside, it was dif- 
ficult to imagine too many oth- 
er names featuring in last 


night's all-important selection 
debate. There was energy from 
Neil Back, brains from Rob 
Wainwrighi, clever hands from 
Tony Diptosc on his first Lions' 
performance, pace from Mike 
Catt and a hat-trick of tries for 
Nick Beal on Lhe left-wing, but 
the identities of the genuine Test 
contenders could be scribbled 
on the back of a Penny Black. 

The claims of the hitherto 
feared England front row were 
almost certainly sacrificed on 
tbe fast-retreating altar of an- 
other dodgy scrummaging per- 
formance. although the 
selectors may just fancy 
Leonard* s vast experience when 
push comes to shove with the 
Boks. Had it not been for the 
sheer top-of-the-ground speed 
generated by Cau and those 
outside him. the Lions' frailties 
up front might have been ex- 
posed by Dale Santon’s physi- 
cal pack of mix and match 
Emergers. 

Indeed, the South Africans 
were within a point at the 
break, the accomplished War- 
ren Brosnihan and the classi- 
cally equipped Marius Goosen 
scoring tries to remove the 
sting from Graham Rowntree's 
early rumble to the corner. 
That score was instigated by 
Bateman and delicately mas- 
saged into existence hv Wain- 
wrighl and. of all people. Mark 
Regan, who delivered the 
sweetest of passes going left 

Tim Stimpsnn's magnificent 
goalkicking was the difference 
at that point*, somehow. New- 
castle's occasional marksman 


once again kept pace with Neil 
Jenkins, his great rival for the 
No 15 shirt in the Tests by 
banging over nine from 12 for 
2<» points. Unfortunately for 
him. his general handiwork at 
full-back lacked organisation 
and, with missed tackles creep- 
ing in both in dose and out 
wide, the Unns were far more 
vulnerable at the interval than 
they need have been. 

‘‘We defended pretty poorly 
for a 25-minule spell and you 
can’t afford to do that when 
there is such good rugby being 
played by your opponents." Ian 
McGcechan. the Lions’ coach, 
said. “When we stopped work- 
ing we looked bloody awful, but 
I lake my hat off to these play- 
ers for their attitude and their 
total belief in each other. There 
were good things as well, espe- 
cially in the second half." 

Bentley, such a force of na- 
ture on this lour, started the 
good things rolling with anoth- 
er of his lung-busters from the 
backwoods of his own half. He 
crossed fre >m right to left, bun>l- 
mg tackles asunder at will, to put 
Beal in under the pasts and 
when the Northampton wing 
claimed a second on 56 minutes 
following some visionary stuff 
from Will Greenwood and the 
ubiquitous Back, the visitors 
were in clear blue water 

Paul Tree's 63rd-nrimue 
*K kc ' wated by Goosen’s 
slide-rule grubber in the Lions’ 
hnc. raised the Bokkc hopes 
momentarily but lasi-quarler 
t"? fn [ Slimps-m, Beal and 
Lull spiked the bomc guns for 


good. Stimpson's was the pick. 
Back combining cleverly with 
both wings to open up die ini- 
tial attacking position. Regan 
setting the important ruck wide 
on the left and Catt hitting his 
full-back with a cut-out pass that 
might have been measured by 
the Ordnance Survey. 

1 still think that our selec- 
tion meeting will he longer 
rather than shorter," McGee- 
chan said last night, clearly 
meaning every word. But when 
the white smoke emerges from 
toe deliberations, many of those 
who sweated blood for the 
cause yesterday wifi be disap- 
pointed. ^ 
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Joiner’s happy return. 
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No job at 
Lord’s for 
Hollioake 




Cricket 


DAVID LLEWEUYN r 

There were ins and outs for 
England and Australia before a 
ball had even been bowled in 
anger in the second Test, which 
begins at Lord’s tomorrow. The 
England management decided . 
to do without the services of v 
Adam Hollioake for the second 
match in succession. On this oc- 
casion, though, rather tied ' 
hang on to him for 12th man du- 
ties and therefore rob his coun-' 
ty of of him, they have allowed : 
the Surrey captain to join his 
team mates at Woicester hi time rf* 
for today’s County Champion--^ 

ship match. • ■ 

The Middlesex left-arm spin- 
ner Phil TufneU has been re- 
tained - a reversal of roles for 
Hollioake andTUfrieli from the 
Srst Test - to give England the 

ner in tandem with Ro?>ert 
croft, but all the signs are that 
^would prefer to kseepan un- 
changed team. 

Australia's record in Tfcsts 




Si 


have lost just once, in 19M-Yes- 
terday they anuouoced that 
PaulRjeiffel would be playing in . . 
place of the injured pace bowler '' 
Jason Gillespie, who is recov-^l. 
e nng from a hainstring strain. ^ 
Australia’s coach., ■ Geoff - ' • . 
Marsh, said: “Paul Reiffcl has 
howled welL.He will play, fo the; 
Test and, with his.expeneiKe, ft ■ 
will be a bonus." •: 
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